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DISSERTATION 



V?OU THE 



GREEK COMEDY, 

Tranflated from Brumoy** 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

I CONCLUDE this work according to my prd- 
mife, with an account of the Comick Theatre, and 
intreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
\>{ the ancient Drama, not to pafs his cenfure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular perufal of' 

• Publiflied by Mrs. Lennox in 4^0^ 1759. To the third volume 
t)f this work the following Advertifenient is prefixed; ** In this 
•* voUime^ the Difcourfe on the Greek Comedy^ and the General 
*' ConcluHon, are tranflated by the celebrated author of the Ram* 
" bier. The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a young 
•* Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frog% by the learned and in- 
•* genious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Dilcourlc* upon rhe Cyclops, 
** by John Bourrya, Efq. The Cyclops, by Dn Grainger, au- 
" thor of the tranflation of Tibulhis.*' E^ 

Vol. IIL B this 
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^ ADVERTISEMENT. 

this whole work. For, though it feems to be com- 
pofed of pieces of which each may precede or follow 
without dependance upon the other, yet all the parts, 
taken together, form a fyftem which would be de- 
ftroyed by their disjunftion. Which way fliall we 
coiTle at the knowledge of the ancients' fliews, but 
by comparing together all that is left of them ? The 
value and neceffity of this comparifon determined me 
to publifli all, or to publilh nothing. Befides, the 
refledions on each piece, and on the general tafte of 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without im- 
portance, have a kind of obfcure gradation, which I 
have carefully endeavoured to preferve, and of which 
the thread woula be loft by him who (hould flightly 
glance fometimes upon one piece, and fometinies 
upon another. It is a ftrudure which I have en- 
deavoured to make as near to regularity as I could, 
and which muft be fcen In its full extent and in pro- 
per fuccefiion. The reader who Ikips here and there 
over the book, might make a hundred objeft ions which 
are either anticipated, or anfwered in thofe pieces which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid fuch ftrefs upon 
the connexion of the parts of this work, that I have 
declined to exhauft the fubjeft, and have fupprefled 
many of my notions, that I might leave the judicious 
reader to pleafe himfelf by forming fuch conclufions ' 
as I fuppofed him like to difcover, as well as myfelf. 
I am not here attempting to prejudice the reader by an 
apology cither for the ancients, or my own manner. I 
have not claimed a right of obliging others to deter- 
mine, by my opinion, the degrees of efteem which I 
think due to the authors of the Athenian Stage; nor 
do I think that their reputation in the prefent time, 

ought 
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A blS^EHTAtlON, &a 3 

<)tighl to depend upon my mode of thinking or ex- 
ptcfiing my thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 
judgment of the publick. 



DISSERTATION, '&c. 



I*T WAS in doubt a long time, whe- Reafons why^- 

X ther I (hould meddle at all with tJe reviewed 
the Greek comedy, both becaufe the without tranf- 
pieces which rcmam are very few, the ^^\° 
licentioufnefs of ArifiophaneSy their au- 
thor, is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to draw 
from the performances of a fingle poet, a juft idea of 
Creek comedy. Befides, it feemed that tragedy was 
fufficient to employ all my attention, that I might 
give a complete reprefentation of that kind of writ- 
ing, which was moft efteemed by the Athenians and 
the wifer Greeks* ^ particularly by Socrates ^ who fet 
no value upon comedy or comick adors. But the 
very name of that drama, which in polite ages, and 
above all others in our own, has been fo much ad- 
vanced, that it has become equal to tragedy, if not 
preferable, incline me to think that I may be partly 
reproached with an imperfeft work, if, after havjng 

• There was a law which forbad any judge of the Areopagus to 
write comedy. 

B z gone 
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4 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

gone as deep as I could into the nature of Greek tra- 
gedy, 1 did not at leaft iketch a draught of the 
comedy. 

I then confidered, that it was not wholy impoflible 
to furmount, at Icafl in part, the difficulties which 
had ftppt me, and to go fomewhat farther than the 
learned writers*, who have publiQ)ed in French fome 
pieces of Ariftophancs 'y not that I pretend to make 
large tranllations. The fame reafons which have 
hindered with refpeft to the more n9blc parts of the 
Greek drama, operate with double force upon my pre- 
fcnt fubjeft. Though ridicule, which is the bufinefs 
of comedy, be not lefs uniform in all times, than the 
paffions which are moved by tragick compofitions; yet, 
if divcrfity of manners may fometimes difguife the 
paflions themfelves, how much greater change will 
be made in jocularities ? The truth is, that they 
are fo much changed by the courfe of time, that 
plcafantry and ridicule become dull and flat much 
more eafily than the pathetick becomes ridiculous. 

That which is commonly known by the term jocu- 
lar and comick, is nothing but a turn of expreflion, an 
airy phantom, that muft be caught at a particular 
point. As we lofe this point, we lofe the jocularity, 
and find nothing but dulnefs in its place. A lucky 
fally, which has filled a conipany with laughter, will 
have no efTcft in print, becaufe it is fliewn fingle 
and fcparate from the circumftance which gave it 
force, ^^any fatirical jefts, found in ancient books, 
have had the fame fate; their fptrit has evaporated by 
time, and have left nothing to us but infipidity,- 

• Madame Daciety M. Boivm, 

None 
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GREEK COMEDY. 5 

None \>\it the moft biting j^affages have preferved 
their points unbKmted. * 

But, befides this objedion, which extends univer- 
fally to all tranflations of Arijlophanesy and many al- 
Jufions of which time has deprived us, there are 
loofe expreflions thrown out to the populace to raife 
laughter from corrupt paflions, which are unworthy 
of the curiofity of decent readers, and which ought to 
reft eternally in proper obfcurity. Not every thing 
in this infancy of comedy was excellent, at leaft it 
would not appear excellent at this diftance of time, jn 
comparifon of compofitions of the fame kind, which 
lie before our eyes; and this is reafon/enough to lave 
me the trouble of tranilating, and the reader that of 
perufing. As for that fmall number of writers who 
delight in thofe delicacies, they give themlclves very 
little trouble about tranflations, except it be to find 
fault with them , and the majority of people of wit, 
like comedies that may give them pleafure, without 
much trouble of attention, and are not much dif- 
pofed to find beauties in that which requires long de- 
dudions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not ap- 
peared beautiful to the Greeks and T'rojans but by 
force of ailment, we had never been told of the Tro- 
jan war. 

On the other fide, Arijlophanes is an author more 
cpnfiderable than one would imagine. Tlie Hiftory 
of Greece could not pafs over him, when i^^ comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens ; this alone might 
procure him refpeft, even when he was not confi- 
dercd as a comick poet. But when his writings arc 
taken into view, we find him the only author from 
whom may be drawn a juft idea of the comedy of his 

B3 age; 
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6 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

age; and farther, we«find in his pieces, that he 
often makes attacks upo» the tragick writers, particu- 
larly upon the three chief, whofe valuable remains we 
have had under examination ; and, what is yet worfe, 
fell fometimes upon the (late, and upon the gods 
themfelves. 

The chief heads II. Thefe confiderations have de* 
ofthisdifcourfe. termined me to follow, in my repre- 
fentation of this writer, the fame method which I 
have taken in feveral tragick pieces, which is that of 
giving an exact analyfis as far as the matter would al- 
low, from which I deduce four important fyftems, 
Firft, Upon the nature of the comedy of that age, 
without omitting that of Menander *. Secondly, 
Upon the vices and government of the Athenians^ 
Thirdly, Upon the notion we ought to entertain of 
AriJlephaneSy with refped to EfckyluSy Sophc/eSy and 
Euripides. Fourthly, Upon the jeft which he makes 
upon the gods. Thefe things will not be treated in 
order, as a regular difcourfe feems to require, but 
will arifc fometimes feparately, fooietimes together, 

froni 

* MenanJar^ an Atheruan, fon of Diopithes and HegeftrateSy was 
apparently the moft eminent of the writers of the new comedy. 
He had b^en a fchplar of Xh^op^afius : his pal^on for the women 
brought infamy upon him : he was fquintrcyed, and very lively. 
Of the one'^hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Suidas^ 
the eighty which he compofed, and which are all faid to be tranfc 
lated by Tcrenet^ we have now only a few fragments remaining, 
He flojiriflied abopt the fisth Olympiad, 318 years before the 
Chriftian iEri, He was drowned as he was bathing in the port of 
Pireus. I have told in another place, what is faid of one Philemon^ 
his antagonill, not fo good a poet as himfelf, but one who often . 
gained th^ prize. This Pifkinom was older than hiin» ?ind was 

|nu9^ 
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GREEK. COMEDY. 7 

from the view of each particular comedy, and from 
the refledlions which this free manner of writing will 
allow. I (hall conclude with a fhort view of the 
whole, and fo finifh my defign, 

III. I Ihall not repeat here what Madame Dacievj 
and fo many others before her, have collefted of all 
that can be known relating to thehif- Hiflory ofco- 
tory of comedy. Its beginnings are as "^^^^' 
obfcure as thofe of tragedy, and there is an appear- 
ance that we take thefe two words in a more exten- 
five meaning ; they had both the fame original, that 
is, they began among the feftivals of the vintage, 
and were not diftinguilhed from one another but by 
a burlefque or ferious chorus, which made all the foul 
and all the body. But, if we give thefe words a 
finder fenfe, according to the notion which has fince 
been formed, comedy was produced after tragedy, 
and was in many refpefts a fequel and imitation of 
the works of Efchylus. It is in reality nothing more 
than an action fet before the fight by the fame arti- 
fice of reprefentation. Nothing is different but the 
objed, which is merely ridicule. This original of 
true comedy will be eafily admitted, if we take tlie 

much in fafhion in the time q^ Alexander the Great, He expreded 
all his wifhes in two lines, * To have health, and fortune, aixl 

• pleafurc, and never to be in debt, is all I defire.' He was very 
covetous, and was pictured with his fingers hooked, fo that he fet 
his comedies at a high price. He lived about a hundred years, 
fome fay a hundreil and one. Many tales are told of his death; 
Valtrius Maximus fays, that he died with laughing at a little inci- 
dent : feeing an afs earing his figs, he ordered bis fervant to drive 
her away ; the man made no great hafte, and the ais eat them all. 

* Well done, fays Philemon^ now give her fome wine.* AfuUius 
and Quintdian placed this writer much below MenanfUr^ but give 
blm the fecond place, 

B 4 word 
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8 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

word of HoracCy who muft have known better 'flian 
us the true dates of dramatick works. This poet fup- 
poVts the fyftem which I have endeavoured to efta- 
bHfti in the fecond difcourfe * fo ftrongly as to amount 
to demonftrative proof. 

//i?r/7r^ -f exprefles himfelf thus, " Thefpis is faid to 
" have been the firfl: inventor of a fpecics of tragedy, 
" in which he carried about in carts, players fmeared 
" with the dregs of wine, of whom fome fung and 
** others declaimed." This was the firft attempt both 
of tragedy and comedy ; for Thefpis made ufe only of 
one fpcaker, without the lead appearance of dialogue. 
•* Efchylus afterwards exhibited them with more dig- 
" nity. He placed them on a ftage, Ibmewhat above 
'* the ground, covered their faces with mafks, put 
" bufkins on their feet, drefled them in trailing robes, 
" and made them fpeak in a more lofty ftyle." Ho^ 
race omits invention of dialogue, which we learn from 
Ariftotk J. But, however, it may be well enough 
inferred from the following words of Horaces this 
completion is mentioned while he fpeaks oi Efchylus y 
and therefore to Efchylus is muft be afcribed : " Then 
** firft appeared the old comedy, with great fuccefs 
** in Its beginning." Thus we fee that the Gretk 
comedy arofe after tragedy, and by confequcnce tra- 
gedy was its parent. It was formed in imitation of 
Efchylusy the inventor of the tragick drama ; or, to go 
yet higher into antiquity, had its original from 
Homer y who was the guide of Efchylus. For, if we 
credit Arifotle^y comedy had its birth from the 

♦ Greek Theatre^ part i. vd. i. f ^^« Poet, v, 275. 

% Poet. ch. 4. § Poet. ck. 4. • 

Margetcs^ 
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GREEK COMEDY. 9 

Margetes^ a fatirical poem of Homer y and tragedy 
from the Iliad and Odyjffey. Thus the defign and ar- 
tifice of comedy were drawn from Ho- who is author 
tner and Efchylus. This will appear Icls of comedy, 
furprifmg, fince the ideas of the human mind are always 
gradual, and arts are feldom invented but by imita- 
tion. The firft idea contains the feed of the fecond 
this fecond, expanding itfelf, gives birth to a third 
and fo on. Such is the progrefs of the mind of man 
it proceeds in its produAions ftep by ftep, in the fame 
manner as nature multiplies her works by imitating, 
or repeating her own ad, when ihe fcems moft to run 
into variety. In this manner it was that comedy had 
its birth, its increafe, its improvement, its perfeftion, 
and its diverfity. 

IV. But the queftion is, who was the happy author 
of that imitation, and that fliew, whether only one 
like Efchylus of tragedy, or whether they were feve- 
ral ? for neither Horace^ nor any before him, ex- 
plained this*. This poet only quotes three writers 

• * The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were 

* perceptible, and the authors of them unknown; but comedy has 

* lain in obfcurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the 

* time of its original: for it was long before the magiftrates began 

* to give comick choru fes. It was firft exhibited by adlors, who 

* played voluntarily, without orders of the magiftrates. From the 

* tfme that it began to take fome fettled form, we know its authors, 
' but are not informed who firft ufed ma/ks, added prologues, 

* increafed the numbers of the a£lors, and joined all the other 

* things which now belong to it. The firft that thought of form- 

* ing comick fables were Epicharmus and Pkormys^ and conf quently 

* this manner came from Sicily: Crales was the firft Athenian that 

* adopted it, and forfook the practice of grofs raillery tliat prevailed 

* before.' Aiiflt. ch. 5. Crates flouriflied in the 82d Olym- 
piad, 450 years before* our iEra, twelve or thirteen years beforo 
jirij^ophaneu 

who 
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lo A DISSERTATION ON THE 

who had reputation in the old Comedy, Eupolis*^ 
Cratimafy and AriftophaneSj of whom he fays» * That 

* they, and others who wrote in the fame way, repre- 

* hended the faults of particular perfons with excef- 
•• five liberty.* Thefe are probably the poets of the 
greateft reputation, though they were not the firft, 
and we know the names of many others Je Among 
thefe three we may be fure that Ariftophanes had the 
greateft charafter, fince not only the king of Perjia [} 
cxpreffed a high cfteem of him to the Grecian am- 
baffadors, as of a man extremely ufeful to his coun- 
try, and Plato ^ rated him fo high, as to fay, that the 
graces rcfided in his bofom ; but likewife becaufe he 
is the only writer of whom any comedies have made 
their way down to us, through the confufion of 
times. Inhere arc not indeed any proofs that he was 
the inventor of comedy, properly fo called^ efpecially 
fince he had not only prcdeceflbrs who wrote in the 
fame kind, but it is at leaft a fign, that he had 
contributed more than any other to bring comedy to 

• EupoJis was an Atliotian', his death, which we Ihall rr-ention 
prefently, is rcprcfcnted differently by authors, who almoft all agree 
that he was drowned. Elian adds an incident which deferves to be 
mentioned: he fays (book x. Of Animals), that ox\t Augfas of 
EhuJjSy made Eupohs z prefent of a fine maflif, who was fo faithful 
to his mafter as to worry to death a (lave who was carrying away 
foT»e of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Egeng^ 
hh dog ftaid by his tomb till he peri (bed by grief and hunger. 

f Cratims of Athens^ who was fon of Callimedes^ died at the age 
of ninery-feven. He conipoied twenty comedies, of which nine 
had the prize : he was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

X Hcrtellu^ has collefted the fcntences of fifty Greek poets of the 
different ages of comedy. 

II Interlude of the fccond a<fl of the comedy inthled The Jcharnifnu 

J Epigram attributed to Plat9. 

the 
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GREEK COMEDY. if 

ihe perfeftion in which he left it. We (hall, there- 
fore, not inquire farther, whether regular comedy was 
the work of a fingle mind, which feems yet to be 
unfettlcd, or of feveral contemporaries, fuch as thefc 
which Horace quotes. We muft diftinguifli three 
forms which comedy wore, in confequence of the 
genius of the writers, or of the laws of the magif- 
trates, and the change of the government of many 
into that of few. 

That comedy*, which Horace calls Th^ ^y ^\^^ 
the ancient, and which, according to his die, and mw 
account, was after EfchyluSy retained ^^"^^ ^' 
fome thing of its original (late, and of the licentiouf- 
nefs which it pradifed, while it was yet without regu- 
larity, and uttered loofe jokes and abufe upon the 
paffers- by from the cart of Tkefpis. Though it was now 
properly modelled, as might have been worthy of a 
£reat theatre and a numerous audience, and deferved 
the name of a regular comedy, it was not yet much 
nearer to decency. It was a reprefentation of real 
adions, and exhibited the drefs, the motions, and the 
air, as far as could be done in a maik, of any one 
who was thought proper to be facrificed to publick 
fcom. In a city fo free, or to fay belter, fo licen-r 
tious as Athens was at that time, nobody was fpared, 
not even the chief magiftrate, nor the very judges, 
by whofe voice comedies were allowed or prohibited. 
The infolence of thofe performances reached to open 
impiety, and fport w^ made equally with men an4 

♦ This hiftory of the three ages of comedy, and their different 
pharaders, is pdLen \\x pa|t from i\\t yajMable fragments of Fla^ 
fmiuu 

gods, 
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12 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

gods*. Thcfe are the features by which the greateft 
part of the compofitions of Arijiopkanes will be known. 
In which it may be particularly obferved, that not the 
fcaft appearance of praife will be found, and therefore 
certainly no trace of flattery or fervility. 

This licentioufnefs of the poets, to which in fome 
fc;t Sccrates fell a facrifice, at lad was reftxained by a 
\? ^\ For the government, which was before ihared 
I • ,: t!ic inhabitants, was now confined to a fettled 
r.: nber of citizens. It was ordered that no man's 
name fnouU be mentioned on the flage j but poetical 
malignity was not long in finding the fecret of defeat- 
ing the purpofe of the law, and of making themfelves 
ample compenfation for the reftraint laid upoa 
authors, by the neccflity of inventing falfc names. 
They fet themfelves to work upon known and real 
charafters, fo that they had now the advantage of 
givii^ a more exquifite gratification to the vanity of 
poets, and the malice of fpeftators. One had the 
refined pleafure of fetting Others to guefs,and the other 
that of gueffing right by naming the niafks. When 
piftures are fo like, that the name is not wanted, 
nobody infcribcs it. The confequence of the law, 
therefore, was nothing more than to make that done 
>vith delicacy, which was done grofsly before ; and the 
^rt, which was expedcd would be confined within the 
limits of diity, was only partly tranfgrcflcd with more 
ingenuity. Of this Ariftopkanesy who was compre- 
hended in this law, gives us good examples in fome of 
his poems. Such was that which was afterwards 
called the middle comedy. 

♦ It will be (licwn how and in what fenfc this was allowed. 

The 
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The new comedy, or that which followed, was agaia 
an excellent refinement, prefcribed by the magiftrates» 
who, as they had before forbid the life of real names, 
forbad afterwards real fubjeds, and the train of clio- 
rufes* too mijch given to abufe: fo that the poets 
faw themfelves reduced to the neceffity of bringing 
imaginary names and fubjefts upon the ftage, which 
at once purified and enriched the theatre ; for co- 
medy from that time was no longer a fury armed 
with torches, but a pleafing and innocent mirror of 
buman life. 

Ckacun petHt avec art dans ce nouvean miroir 
Sy vit avec platfir^ ou criU ne s^ pas voir ! 
Vavare des premiers rit du tableau jidelle 
Uun avare fouvent trace fur fon modelle ^ 
Et milk fois un fat jinement exprime 
Meconnut le portrait fur lui-memeforme^. 

The comedy of Menander and T^erence is, in pro- 
priety of fpeech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all this after fo many writers but juft to recall it to 
memory, and to add to what they have faid, fomething 
which they have omitted, a fingular efFed of publlck 
edifts appearing in the fucceffive progrefs of the art. 
A naked hiftory of poets and of poetry, fuch as has 
been often given, is a mere body without foul, unlefs 
it be enlivened with an account of the birth, progrefs, 
and perfecT:ion of the art, and of the caufes by which 
they were produced. 

• Perhaps the chorus was forbid in the middle age of the coj 
medy. Ptatmius fecms to fay fo. 
t Dc/preawc Art* Poet, chant, S. 

^_ VI. To 
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VL To omit nothing eflential which concern^ 
The l^ft CO- t^iis part, we fliall fay a word of the 
""^y- Latin comedy. When the arts pafled 

from Greece to Rome, comedy took its turn among 
the reft : but the Romans applied themfelves only to 
the new fpecies, without chorus or perfonal abufc j 
though perhaps they might have played fome tranfla- 
tions of the old or the middle comedy, for P/iny gives 
an account of one which was reprefented in his own 
time. But the Roman comedy, which was modelled 
upon the laft fpecies of the Greeky hath ncvertheleft 
its diflfereiit ages, according as its authors were rough 
or polifhed. The pieces of Livlus Andronicus*^ more 
ancient and lefs refined than thofe of the writers who 
learned the art from him, may be faid to compofe the 
firft age, or the old Roman comedy and tragedy. To 
him you mud join Nevius his contemporary, and 
Enniusy who lived fome years after him. The fecond 
age comprifes Pacuvius^ Ceciliusy AcciuSy and Plautus^ 
unlefs it fhall be thought better to reckon Plautus 
with Terencey to make the third and higheft age of v 
the Latin comedy, which may properly be called 
the new comedy, eff)ecially with regard to Terence y 
who was the friend of LeliuSy and the faithful copier 
of Menander. 

But the RomanSy without troubling themfelves with 
this order of fucceflion, diftinguiftied their comedies 
by the drefles-f of the players. The robe, called 
fratextay with large borders of purple, being the for- 
mal drefs of magiftrates in their dignity, and in the 

♦ The year of Rome 514, the fifft year of the 135th Olympiad, 
f Pratextity Togat^y Tabattarite. 

cxercife 
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cxercife of their office, the aftors, who had this drefe, 
gave its name to the comedy. This is the fame 
with that called Trabeata"^^ from ^rabea^ the drefs 
of the confuls in peace, and the generals in triumph. 
The fecond fpecies introduced the fenators not in 
gr^^at offices, but as private men ; this was called 
TogeSj from Togata. The laft fpecies was named 
Tabernaria^ from the tunick, or the common drefs of 
the people, or rather from the mean houfcs which 
were painted on the fcene. There is no need of 
mentioning the farces, which took their name and 
original from Atella^ an ancient town of Campania in 
Italy^ becaufe they differed from the low comedy 
only by greater licentioufnefs ; nor of thofe which 
were called PalliateSy from the Greeky a cloak, ia 
which the Greek charadlers were dreffed upon the 
Roman ftage, becaufe that habit only dillinguilhed the 
nation, not the dignity or character, like thofe which 
have been mentioned before. To fay truth, thefc 
are but trifling diftindtions ; for, as we (hall (hew ia 
the following pages, comedy may be more ufefully 
and judiciouily diftinguiOied, by the general nature 
of its fubje6ls. As to the Romans^ whetlier they had, 
or had not, reafon for thefe names, they have left us 
fo little upon the fubjeft which is come down to us, 
that we need not trouble ourfelves with a diftindtion 
which affords us no folid fatisfadlion. Plautus and 
Terence^ the only authors of whom we are in poJOTcf* 
fion, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 
comedy; with rcfped at leaft to their own times, than 

* Suet, de Claris Grammat. faySj that C* Gflt^us, librarian to Au* 
piftus^ was the author of it 

can 
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can be received from names and terms, from which we 
have no real exemplification. 

VIL Not to go too far out of our way, let us 
return to AriJlophaneSy the only poet in whom we can 
now find the Greek comedy. He is 
medy is reduced ^^^ fiiigle writer, whom the violence 
only to Jrijt(t' of time has in fome degree fpared, 
^ ^^^' after having buried in darknefs, and 

almoft in forgetfulnefs, fo many great men, of whom 
we have nothing out the names and a few fragments, 
and fuch flight memorials as are fcarcely fufficient to 
defend them againfl: the enemies of the honour of an- 
jtiquityXyet thefe memorials are like the laft glimmer 
of the fetting fun, which fcarce affords us a weak and 
Lfading light/f yet from this glimmer we mufl: endea- 
vour to colleft rays of fufficient ftrength to form a 
pidure of the Greek comedy approaching as near as 
pofTible to the truth. 

Of the perianal character of Arijlophanes little 19 
known ; what account we can give of it rhufl there- 
fore be had from his comedies. It can fcarcely be 
faid with certainty of what country he was : the 
JnveAives of his enemies fo often called in queftion 
his qualification as a citizen, that the)' Imve made it 
doubtful. Some faid, he was of Rhodesy oJiers of 
Egena^ a little iiland in the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a ftranger. As to himfelf, he faid 
that he was the fon of Philip, a;id born in the Cyda- 
thenian quarter; but he confeffed that fome of his 
fortune was in Egena^ which was probably the origi- 
nal feat of his family. He was, however, formally 
declared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, whether 
good or bad, upon a decifive judgment, and this for 
4 having 
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having made his judges merry by an application o^ 
^ faying of Telemachm *, of which this is the fenfe i 
•* I am, as my mother tells me, the fon oi Philip; 
•* for my own part, I ktidw little of the matter, for 
** what child knoWs his own father ?'^ This piece of 
merriment did hihi as much good, as Archim received 
from the oration of Citerdij who faid that that poet 
was a Roman citiaien. An honour which, if he had 
Aot inherited by birth, hedefcr\*ed foi;his geniils. 

Arijtophanes % flourilhed in the ag6 of the great 
men of Gretce^ particularly of Socrates and EuripideSy 
both of whom he outlived. He made a great figure 
during the whole Peloponnejian war, not merely as il 
tomick poet by whom the people were diverted, but as 
the cenfor df the government, as a man kept in pay 
by the ftate to reform it, and almoft to ^6t the part 
cf the arbitrator of the publick* A particular account 
of his comedies will beft let us into his perfonal cha* 
raAer as a poet, and into the nature of his genius, 
which is what we are mod interefted to know. It 
will, however, not be amifs to prepoffcfs our readers 
a little by the judgments that had been paffed upon 
him by the criticks of our own time, without for- 
getting one of the ancients that deferves great 
refpedt. 

jirijtophanei VlII. " Aujiophanes^' fays father Ra- 
oenfuredand ^/^, « is not exaft in the contrivance 
P^^ ^ • €< q£ JjJj fables ; his fiftions are not 

*• probable ; he brings real charafters upon the ftage 
'• too coarfcly and too openly. Socrates, whom he 

• fLmfTf OilyJJty, f OraU pro Arch'^a Poet a. 

X In the Sjth year of the Olympiad, 437 before our -^ra, and 
^t 7 of tbe fbuudation ofRom^. 

Vol,. IJ^. C ** ridicules 
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" ridicules (o much in his plays, had a more delicat* 
** turn of burlefquc than himfelf, and had his merri-' 
*• mcnt without his impudence. It is true, that Jrif'^ 
*' iophanes wrote amidft the confufion and licentiouf- 
•* ncfs of the old comedy, and he was well acquainted 
" with the humour of the Atheniqns^ to whom un- 
•* common merit always gave difguft, and therefore 
^ he made the eminent men of his time the fubjeft 
** of his merriment. But the too great defire which 
** he had to delight the people by expofing worthy 
" charaders upon the ftage, made him at the fame 
" time an \inworthy man j and the turn of his genius 
" to ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by the in- 
" delicacy and outrageoufnefs of his manners. Aftef 
** all, his pleafantry confifts chiefly in new-coined 
" puffy language^ The di(h of twenty-fix fyllables, 
" which he ^ves in his laft fcene of his Female Ora" 
" torSi would plcafe few taftes in oor days- His lan- 
*' guage is fometimes obfcure, perplexed and vulgar, 
•* and his frequent play with words, his oppofitions 
•* of contradidoiy terms, his mixture of tn^ick and 
** comick, of ferious and burlefque, are all flat j and 
" his joculafrity, if you examine it to the bottom, is 
** all felfe^ Menander is diverting ift a more elegan-t 
" manner > his fl:yle is pure, clear, elevated, and na- 
^^ tural ; he perfuades like an orator, 'and inftruds 
** like a philofopher; tod if we may venture to 
*' judge upon the fragments which remain^ it appears 
** that his pidures of civil life are pleafing, that he 
** makes every one fpeak according to his charader, 
" that .every man may apply his pidures of life to 
*t himfelf, becaufe he always foHo\jfs nature, and feels 
**^ for tlie perfonages which he brings upon the ftage. 
I «T9 
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^ To conclude, P/utarcij in his comparifon of thefe 
^* authors, faysj that the Mufe oi Ariftophanes is an 
" ^jandoned proftitute, and that ofMenander a modcft * 



*^ woman/* 



It is evident that this whole chatadbef is taken from 
Pbitanhi Let m now go on with this remark of ^^si-^ 
ther Rapift^ fince we have already fpoken of the Latiti 
ccuhedy^ of whith he gives us a defcription. 

** With fefpeft to the two Latin comick poets^ 
^' Plautus is ingenious in his defigns, happy in hie con* 
** ceptions, and fruitful of invention* He has, however, 
** according to Herace^ fome low jocularities, and 
** thofe fttiart fayings^ which made the vulgar laugh, 
*^ made him |Mi pitied by men of higher tafte. It is 
" truci that fome of his j^fts are extremely good, but 
** others likewife dre very bad. To this every man 
** is expofed. Who is too much determined to make 
*' fallies of merriment j they endeavour to raife that 
** laughter by hyperboles, which would not arifc by 
** a juft reprefentation of things* Plautus is not quite 
** fo regular as Terence in the fcheme of his defigns, 
** or in the diftribution of his afts, but he is more 
** fimple in his plot ; for the fd)les of Terence are 
** commonly complex, as may be feen in his Andrea^ 
•* which contains two amours. It was imputed as ^ 
** fault to Terence^ that, to bring more aftion upon 
•^ the ftage, he made one Latin comedy out of two 
*^ Greek '^ but then Terence unravels his plot more na- 
•* turally than P/autus,- which Plautus did more na- 
** turally than Arijiopkanes ; and though Cafar calls 
*' Terence but one half of Menander^ becaufe, though 
*^ he had foftnefs and delicacy, there was in him 
** fome want of fpwghtlinefs and ftrength i yet he has 

C z ** written 
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" written in a manner (o natural and fo judiciotis^ ' 
'* that, though he was then only a copy, he is now 
** an original. No author has ever had a more exadt 
" fenfe of pure nature. .Of Ced/ius, fince we have 
*^ only a few fragments, I (hall fay nothing. All 
" that we know of him is told us by VarruSy that he 
" was happy in the choice of fubjcfts." 

Rapin omits many others for the fame reafon, that 
wc have not enough of their works to qualify us for 
judges* While we are upon this fubjedt, it will 
perhaps not difpleafe the reader to fee what that cri- 
tick's opiniort is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere. It 
will appear, that, with refpeft to Lopes de Vega^ he' 
is rather too profufe of praife: that in fpeaking of 
Moliere^ he is too parfimonious. This piece will, 
however, be of ufe to our defign> when we (hall ex- 
amine to the bottom what it is that ought to make 
the charafter of comedy. 

** No man has ever had a greater genius for comedy 
" than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility 
** of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and 
" a wonderful readinefs of compofition j for he has 
*' written more than three hundred comedies* His 
" name alone gave reputation to his pieces; for his re- 
" putation was io well eftabliflied, that a work, which 
*' came from his hands, was fure to claim the ap-* 
** probation of the public* He had a mind too ex- 
** tenfive to be fubjeded to rules, or reftrained by 
*' limits. For that reafon he gave himfelf up to his 
** own genius, on which he could always depend 
*' with confidence. When he wrote, he confulled no 
" other laws than the tafte of his auditors, and regu- 
•* lated his manner more by the fuccefs of his work 

" than 
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than by the rules of reafon. Thus he difcarded all 
fcruples of unity, and all the fuperftitions of proba- 
bility," (This is certainly not faid with a defigrx 
to praife him, and mull be connefted with that which 
immediately follows.) ** But as for the moft part 
" he endeavours at too much jocularity, and carries 
" ridicule to too much refinement ; his conceptions 
** are often rather happy than juft, and rather wild 
" than natural; for, by fubtilizing merriment too far, 
** it becomes too nice to be true, and his beauties lofe 
'* their power of ftriking by being too delicate and 
^* acute. 

" Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in co- 
*^ medy farther than Moliere. Our ancient comick 
" writers brought no charafters higher than fervants, 
** to make fport upon the theatre; but we are di- 
** verted upon the theatre of Moliere by marquiles 
" and people of quality. Others have exhibited in 
** comedy no fpecies of life above that of a citizen ; 
" but Moliere (hews us all Parisy and the court. He 
" is the only man amongft us, who has laid open 
" thofe features of nature by which he is exaftly 
" marked, and may be accurately known, The 
" beauties of his piftures are fo natural, that they 
" are felt by perfons of the leaft difcernment, and his 
** power of pleafantry received half its force from his 
^ power of copying. His Mifanthrope is, in my opi- 
♦* nion, the moft complete, and likewife the moft 
" Angular charafter that has ever appeared upon th^ 
** ftage : but the di{pofition of his comedies is always 
** defeftive fome way or another. This is all which 
" we can obferve in general upon comedy." 

C 3 ' Such 
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Such are the thoughts of one of the moft refined 
judges of works of genius, from which, thotigh they 
are not ail oraculicts, fome advantages may be drawn^ 
as they always make fome approaches to tryth. 

Madame Dacier*^ having her mind full of the 
merit of AriJlQphanes^ expreflfes herfplf in this manner : 
** No man had ever n^ore difcernment than him, in 
<* finding put the ridipulous^ nor a more ingenious 
" manner of (hewing it to others. His remarks arc 
** natural and eafy, and, what very rarely can be 
*^ found, w}th gre^t cppioufnpfs he has great delicacy, 
•* To fay all at opce, the Attick wit, of which the an* 
.♦* cients piade fuch boaft, appears more in Arifta* 
♦* phanes than in any other that I know of in anti- 
♦^ qaity. But what is moft of all to be admired in 
*? him IS, that he is always fo much matter of the 
** fubjefl: before him, that, without doing any vio* 
•* lence to hipfelf, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
f rally things which at firft appeared moft diftant 
♦* from his purpofe; and even the moft quick and 
" unexpeded of his defultory fallies appear the ne- 
** ceffary confcquence of the foregoing incidents. This 
** is that art which fets the dialogues of Plato above 
** imitation, which we muft confider as fo many dra- 
*^ matick pieces, which are equally entertaining by thq 
** aftion and by the dialogue. The ftyle of Arifto^ 
" phanes is no lefs pleafing than his fancy; for, be-. 
•* fides its clearnefs, its vigour and its fweetnefe, 
** there is in it a certain harmony fo delightful to 
** the ear, that there is xifl pjsafijre equal to that of 
** reading it. When he applies himfelf to vulgar 

♦ Prefece to Plamus, Pam, 1684. 
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^ mediocrity of ftylc, he defcerids without meannefs j 
^* when he attempts the fublime, he is elevated with- 
*' out obfcurity \ and no man has ever had the art of 
** blending all the different kinds of writing fo equally 
" together. After having ftudied all that is left us 
** of Grecian learning, if we have not read Arijlophanes^ 
" we cannot yet know all the charms and beauties of 
^* that language/* 

IX. This is a pompous elogium: but piutarch's fen- 
kt us fufpend our opinion, and hear that timent upon 4- 
of Plutarch^ who, being an ancient, well j^2^X% *" 
deferves our attention, at leaft after we 
have heard the modems before him. This is then tht 
fum of his judgment concerning Ariftopkanes and Me- 
nander. To Menander he gives the preference, without 
allowing much competition. He objedts to Ariftopkanes^ 
that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that he 
writes rather to the crowd than to men of charafter; 
that he afFcdts a ftyle obfcure and licentious ; tragical, 
pompous, apd mean, fometimes ferious, and fometimes 
ludicrous, even to puerility; that he makes none of his 
perfonages fpeak according to any diftinft charafter, fo 
that in his fcpnes the fon cannot be known from the fa- 
ther, the citizen from the boor, the hero from the (hop- 
keeper, or the divine from the ferving-man. Whereas 
the diftion of Menander ^ which is always uniform and 
pure, is veryjuftly adapted to different characters, rifing 
when it is neceffary to vigorous and fprightly comedy, 
yet without tranfgreffing the proper limits, or lofing 
fight of nature, in which Menander^ fays Plutarch^ has 
attained a perfedlion %o which no other writer has arrived. 
For, what man, befides himfelf, has ever found the art 
of making a diftioa ecjually fuitable to women and chil - 

C 4 dren. 
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dren, to old and young, to divinities and heroes? Now 
Mcnander has found this happy fecret, in the equality 
wd flexibility of bis diiftion, which, though always the 
fame, is neverthelefs different upon different occaiions ; 
like a current of clear water (to keep clpfely to the 
thoughts of Pluiarfh)^ which running through banks 
(Jifferently turned, complies wi(h all their turns back- 
ward and forward, without clianging any thing of it« 
nature or its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a p^t of 
the merit of A^^nan^er^ th^t he began very young, and 
was ftppped only by old ^ge, at a time when he would 
have produced the greateft wonders, if death had not 
prevented him. This, joined to a refleftion, which h? 
Riakes as Jie returns to Jrijlppianes^ (hews that ^rj/?a- 
fhanes continued a long time to difplay his powers : for 
Jus poetry, fays Plutarch^ is ^ ftruqipet that aifeds fopie- 
times the airs of a prude, but whofe impudence cannot 
pe forgiven by the people, and whofe affected piodelly 
is defpifed by men of decency. Mcnander^ on the con-, 
trary, always (hews himfelf a man agreeable and witty, 
a companion defirabie upon the (lage, at table, and in 
gay affemblie^ \ an extradt of all the treafures of Greece^ 
who d^feryes ^lwa)s to be read, and always to pleafe. 
JHis irrefiftible power pf pcrfuafion, and the reputation 
which he has had, of being the beft rnafter of language 
pf Gr^^r^jfufTicicntly (hews the delightfqlnefs of his ftyle- 
Upon this article of A/^«^7;/^(rr, Plutarch does not know 
how to make an end : he fays, th^t he is the delight of 
philofophers fatigued with ftpdy \ that they ufe his workt 
as a meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer air 
gratifies the fenfe^ that notwithftanding the powers of 
tlie other copiick poets o{ Athens^ Menander has alway$ 
been confidcred as pofii:fllng a fait peculiar to himfelf 

drawn. 
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drawn from the fame waters that gave birth to P'enus. 
That, on the contrary, the fait of Ariftophanes is bitter, 
keen, coJarfe, and corrofive; that one cannot tell whether 
his dexterity, which has been fo much boafted,con{ifts 
not more in the charafters than in the expreffion, for he 
is charged with playing often upon words, with affefting 
antithetical allufions ; that he has fpoiled the copies which 
he endeavoured to take after nature ; that artifice in his 
plays is wickednefs, and (implicity, bruti(hnefs; that his 
jocularity ought to raife hiffesrather than laughter; that 
bis amours h^ve more impudence than gaiety ; and that 
he has i)ot fo mych written for men of underftanding, 
fts for minds blackened with envy and corrupted with 
debauchery. 

X. After fuch a charafter there feems r^^^ juftifica^ 
no need of going further ; and one would tion of Arift4H 
think that it would be l)etter to bury for f^''"'''' 
pver the memory of fo hateful a writer, that makes us 
fo poor a recompenfe for the lofs of Menandery who can- 
pot be repalled. But, without (hewing any mercy to the 
ipdecent or malicious fallies oi Ariflophanesy any more 
than to Plautus his imitator, or at lead the inheritor of 
jiis genius, n^ay it not be sallowed us to do, with refpeft 
to him, what, if I miftake not, I^ucretius ♦ did to En^ 
fiiusy from whofe muddy verfes he gathered jewels ? 
^nni dejiercore gfmmas. 

Befides, we muft nqt believe that Plutarch^ who lived 
more than four ages after Menandevy and more than five 
^fter Afiftophatj^Sy has paflTed fo exad a judgment upon 
|)0th, but that it may be fit to re-examine it. Plato^ 

the contemporary of Ariftophanes^ thought very diffe- 

* 

* ^rumoy has miftaken Lttaetius for FirgiL 
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rently at Icaft of his genius; for, in bis piece called 
^ke Enterttnnmenty he gives that poet a diftinguiftied 
place, aikl makes him fpeak, according to his charac* 
ter, with Socrates bimfelf ; from which, by the way, 
it is apparent, that this dialogue oi Plato was compofed 
before the time that Ariftophanes wrote his Clouds 
againft Socrates. Plato is likewife faid to have fent a 
copy of Arifiophanes to Dionyfius the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligently, if be would attain a complete 
judgment of the fete of the Athenian republick. 

Many other fcholars have thought, that they might 
depart fomewhat from the opinion of Plutarch^ Frifch^ 
linns y for example, one of the commentators upoa 
Arifiophanes^ though he juftly allows his tafte to b^ 
lefs pure than that of Menander^ has yet undertake^ 
his defence againft the outrageous cenfure of the an- 
cient critick. In the firft place, he condemns without 
mercy his ribaldry and obfcenity. But this part, fo 
worthy of contempt, and written only for the lower 
people, according to the remark of fioiviny bad as it 
is, after all is not the chief part which is left of Arifio-^ 
phanes. I will not fay with Frifihlinu^j that Plutarch 
feems in this to contradift himfelf, and in reality 
commends the poet, when he accufes him of having 
adapted his language to the ftage ; by the ftage, in 
this place, he meant the theatre of Farces^ on which 
low mirth and bufFoonry was exhibited. This ple^ 
oi Frifchlinus is a mere cavil; and though the poet 
had obtained his end, which was to divert a corrupted 
populace, he would not have been lefs a bad man, nor 
lefs a defpicable poet, notwithftar^ding the excufe of hij 
defender. To be able in the higheft degree to divert 
fools and libertines, will not mak^ a poet : it is not, 

/^-^ Aerefore^ 
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therefore, by this defence that we muft juftify the 
tharafter of 4riJi$phaHes. The depraved tafte of the 
crowd, who once drove away Cratinus and his company, 
becaufe the fcenes had not low buflfoonry enough for 
their tafte, wiU not juftify Ariftophanes^ fince Menander 
found a way of changing the tafte by giving a fort of 
comedy, not indeed fo modeft as Plutarch reprefents it, 
but lefs licentious than before. Nor is Ariftopkanes 
better juftified by the reafon which he himfelf offers^ 
when he fays, that he exhibited debauchery upon the 
ftage, not to corrupt the morals, but t6 mend th(m« 
The light of grofs faults is rather a poifon than a 
remedy. 

The apologift has forgot one reafon, which appears 
^o me to be effential to a juft account. As far as we 
can judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands 
all the plays of ArifiophaneSj which were at leaft fifty 
in number. In thefe he faw more licentioufiiefs than 
}ias come tq our hands, though in the eleven that am 
ftill remaining) there is mudi more than could be 
iriihed. 

Plutarch cenfures him in the fecond place for play- 
ing upon words ; and againft this charge frifihlintH 
defends him with lefs fkill. It is impoffible to exem- 
plify this' in French. But after all, this part is fo 
Jittle, that it defervcd not fo fevere a reprehenfion, 
efpecially fince an^ongft thofe fayings, there arc fome 
(b mifcbievoufly malignant, that they became pro- 
verbial, at leaft by the fting of their malice, if not by 
the delicacy of their wit. One example will be fuf- 
ficient : fpeaking of the tax-gatherers, or the excife- 
pien of Athens^ he crufties them at once by obferving, 
non quodejfent ra[i.isc\ fi^J Xc^jAiotl. The word lamia figni- 
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6cd walking fpirirs^ which, according to the vulgar 
notion, devoured men ; this makes the fpirit of the 
farcafm againft the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language j but if any thing as good 
had been faid in France on the like occafion, it wouki 
have lafted too long, and, Hke many other fayings 
^mongft us, been too well received. The bed is, that 
Plutarch himfelf confeffes that it was extremely ap- 
plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragick and comick 
ftyle. This accufation is certainly true ; Arijlophanes 
often gets into the bufkin : but we muft examine upoii 
what occafion. He does not take upon him the charac* 
ter of a tragick writer ; but, having remarked that liis 
trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had been juft 
weeping, lie is eternally ufing the fame craft \ and there 
is fcarce any tragedy or ftriking paflage known by 
memory by the Athenians^ which he docs not turn into 
inerriment, by throwing over it a drcfs of ridicule and 
burlefque, which is done fometimes by changing or 
tranfpofing the words, and fometimes by an uncxpeded 
^pplicatiQn of the whole fentence. Thefe are the fhreds 
of tragedy, in which he arrays the comick mufe, to make 
her (till more comick. Cratinus had before done the 
fame thing; and we know that he made a comedy 
called UlyJfeSj to burlefque Hbw^ and his Odyjfey; which 
fhews, that the wits and poets are, with refpeft to one 
another, much the fame at all times, and that it was at 
Athens as here. I will prove this fyftem by fafts, par-r 
ticularly with refpeft to the merriment of Arijivphanes 
ypon our three celebrated tragedians. This being the 
cafe, the mingled ftyl? of Arijlophanes will, perhaps, not 
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defcrve fo much cenfure as 'Plutarch has vented. We 
have no need of the Travefty of Virgil^ nor the parodies 
of our own time, nor of the Lutrin of BoileaUy to Qiew 
VIS that this medley may have its merit upon particula 
occafions. 

The fame may be faid in general of his obfcurity, his 
meanneffes, and his high flights, and of all the feeming 
inequality of ftyle, which puts Plutarch in a rage. Thefe 
cenfiires can never be juft upon a poet, whofe ftyle has 
always been allowed to be perfedly Jttitk, and of an 
Atticiftn which made them extremely delightful to the 
lovers of the Athenian tafte, Plutarch^ perhaps, rather 
means to blame the chorufes, of which the language is 
fometimes elevated, fometimes burlefque, always very 
poetical, and therefore in appearance not fuitable to 
comedy. But the chorus, which had been borrowed 
from tragedy, was then all the faftiion, particularly for 
pieces of fatire, and Ariftophanes admitted them like the. 
other poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle 
comedy; whereas Menander fupprefled them, not fo^ 
much in compliance with his own judgment, as in 
obedience to the publick edifts. It is not, therefore, 
this mixture of tragick and comick that will place 
Ariftophanes below Menander. 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no diftinftion of 
charadter ; that, for example, he makes women fpeak 
like orators, and orators like flaves: but it appears by. 
the charafters which he ridicules, that this objedion falls 
of itfelf. It is fufficient to fay, that a poet who painted,: 
not imaginary charafters, but real perfons, men well* 
known, citizens whom he called by their names, and 
fliewed in drcfles like their own, and maflcs referabling 
their faces, whom he branded in the fight of a whole 
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city» extremely haughty and full of derifion; k is fu^<* 
cient to fay^ that fuch a poet could nerer be fuppo&d 
tomiis his characters. The applaufe^ which his Ucen-^ 
tioufnefs produced, is too goodajuftification; befides^ 
if he had not fucceeded, he expofed himfelf to the 
&te of EupoliSy who, in a comedy called the Drowned 
Many having imprudently pulled to pieces particular 
parfons, more powerful than himfelf, was laid hold of^ 
and drowned more efie&ually than thofe he had 
drowned upoA the open ftage* 

The condenmation of the poignancy of Ariftophanes^ 
ss having too much acrimony^ is Better founded^ Such 
was the turn of a fpecies of comedy, in which all licen- 
tiouihefs was allowed: in a nation which made every 
thing a fubjeft of laughter, in its jealoufy of immoderate 
liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and fu« 
periority ; for the genius of independency naturally pro- 
duces % kind of fatire more keen than delicate^ as may 
be eaiily obferved in mod of the inhabitants of iflaxK]s. 
If we do not fay with Longinusy that a popular govern- 
ment kindles eloquence, and that a lawful monarchy 
ftifles it ; at leaft it is eafy to difcover by the event, that 
eloquence in difierent governments takes a different ap« 
pearance. In republicks it is more {i)rightly and violent^ 
and in monarchies more infinuating and foft. The fame 
thing may be faid of ridicule 3 it follows the cafl d 
genids, as genius follows that of government. Thus the 
republican raillery, particularly of the age which we arc 
no*^ confidcring, muft have been rougher than that of 
the age which followed it, for the fame reafon, that 
Horace is more delicate, and LucUius more pointed. A 
di(h of fatire was always a delicious treat to human ma« 
lignity; but that difli was differently feafoned, as the 
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iiianners were polilhed more or lefs. By polilhed man- 
ners I mean that good-breeding, that art c^ referve aad 
fclf-reftraint, which is the conltquence of dependence. 
If one was to determine the prcfeuence due to one of 
thofe kinds of plei^tryiof which both have their value, 
there would not need a moment's hefitation, every voice 
would join in favour of the fofterj yet without contempt 
df that which is rough* Menan^der will, therefore, b^ 
preferred, but -li^Jtf^i^7we^J will not bedefpifed,cfpecially 
fince he was the firft who quitted that wild pradice of 
fatirifidg at liberty right or wrong, and by a comedy of 
another caft made way for the manner of Menander^ 
more ^eeable yet, tnA lefs dangerous. There is 
yet another diilindtion to be made between the^acri- 
mony of the one, and the foftnefs of the other ; the 
works of the one* are acrimonious, and of the other 
foft, becaufe the one exhibited perfonal, and the other 
general charadersf which kaves us fliU at liberty to 
exdmine, if thefe different defigns might not be exe- 
cuted with equal delicacy. 

We (hall know this by a view of the particulars ; in 
this plkce we fay only that the reigning tafte, or the 
love of ftriking likenefles, m^ht juftify ArtfiopkaneM 
for having turned, as Plutarch fays, art into malignity, 
fimplicity into brutality, merriment into farce^ and 
amour into impudence ; if in any age a poet could be 
excufed for painting publick folly and vice in theirlhie 
colours. 

There is a motive of intereft at the bottom which ^if* 
poftd Eliarij Plutarcky and many others, to condemn 
this poet without appeal. Socrates^ who is faid to have 
beendeitroyed by a poetical attack,at the indtgation of 
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two wretches *, has too many friends among good meri^ 
to have pardon granted to fo horrid a crime. This 
has filled them with an implacable hatred againft Arif^ 
tophaness which is mipgled with the fpirit of philofophy, 
a fpirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confcfs fortie good qua- 
lities in his adverfary j but a philofopher, made partial 
by philofophy,is never at reft till he has totally deftroyed 
him who has hurt the moft tender part of his heart y 
that is, has difturbed him in his adherence to fome cha* 
tafter, which, like that of SocrateSj takes pofleffion of 
the mind. The mind is the freeft part of man, and 
the moft tender of its liberties s poffcffions, life, and re-' 
putation^ may be in another's power, but opinion is al- 
ways independent. If any man cart obtain that gentle 
infludnce, by which he ingratiates himfelf with the un- 
derftanding, and makes a fedt in a commonwealth, his 
followers will facrifice themfelves for him, and nobody 
will be pardoned that dares to attack him juftly or un- 
juftly, becaufe that truth, real or imaginary, which he 
maintained, is now become an idol. Time will do no- 
thing for the extinftion of this hatred ; it will be propa- 
gated from age to age ; and there is no hope that Arif^ 
tophanes will ever be treated with tendernefs by the dif- 
ciples of Plato^ who made Socrates his hero. Every 
body elfe may, perhaps, confefs, that Arifiapkane^i 
though in one inftance a bad man, may neverthclefe 
be a good poet i but diftinftions, like thefe, will not 

•It is not certain, ih^X Jrift^phanes did procwc the dc^ of 
Socrates : but, however, he is certainly criminal for having, ia tb# 
CiouJs, accufed hiwi publickly of impiety. 
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be admitted by prejudice and paffion, and one or other 
diftates all charafliers, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own reafons, fuch as they are, for or 
jigainft Ariftophanes^ to thofe of Frifchlinus his defender, 
I muft not omit one thing which he has forgot, and 
which, perhaps, without taking in the reft, put P/«/^rr>i 
out of humour, which is that perpetual farce which goes 
through all the comedies of AriflophaneSy like the cha- 
rader oi Harlequin on the Italian theatre. What kind 
of perfonagesare clouds, frogs, wafps, and birds ? P/«* 
tarcky ufed to a comick ftage of a very diiferent appear^ 
ance muft have thought them ftrange things j and yet 
ftranger muft they appear to us who have a newer kind 
of comedy, with which the G;*^^^j were unacquainted.. 
This is what our poet may be charged with, and what 
may be proved beyond refutation. This charge com- 
prifes all the reft, and againft this I (liall not pretend to 
juftify him. It would be of no ufe to fay, that Arijlo- 
pkanes wrote for an age that required fliews which filled 
the eye, and grotefque paintings in fatirical perform- 
ances^ that the crowds of fpeftators, which fometimes 
neglefted Cratinus to throng Arijiophanes^ obliged him 
more and more to comply with the ruling tafte, left he 
Iho aid lofe the publick favour by pictures more delicate 
and lefs ftriking; that in a ftate, where it was confi- 
der^ as policy to lay open every thing that had thp 
appearance of ambition, fingularity, or knavery, 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 
publick counfcllor, from whom the peoi>]e learned to 
take care of their moft valuable interefts; and that 
this comedy, in the attempt to lead and to pleafe the 
people, claimed a right to the ftrongeft touches of 
eloquence, and had likewife the power of perfonal 
Vol. ITL D painting 
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painting peculiar to herfelf. All thefe rcafons> and 
many others, would difappear immediately, ainl my 
mouth would be (topped with a fingle word,, with 
which every body would agpee : my antagonift would 
tell nle that fuch an age was to be pitied, and paf- 
fing on from age to age, tiH he came to our own,^ he 
Would conclude flatly, that we are the only poffeffors of 
common fenfe;. a determination with which the French 
are too much reproached, and which overthrows all the 
prejudice in favour of antiquity. At the fight of {o- 
many happy touches, which one cannot help admiring, 
in Ariftophanes-^ a man might, perhaps, be inclined to= 
lament that fuch a genius was thrown into an agp of 
fools : but what age has been without them ? And have 
jK)t weowfelves reafon to fear, left pofterity Ihould judge 
of Molkre and his age, as we judge oi Ariftophmes f 
Menander altered the tafte, and was applauded ihAihens^ 
but it was after Athens was changed. Terence imitated, 
him atRomey and obtained the preference over PA^ai^yj, 
though C^r called him but a demi'Mefiander, becaufe 
he appears to want that fpirit and vivacity which he calls 
the vis comica* We are now weary of the manner of 
Menander and Terense^ and leave them for Mo/ierejViho 
appears like a new ftar in a new courfe. Who can aa- 
fwer, that in fuch an interval of time as has paft between 
thefe four writers there will not arife another author> 
or another tafte, that may bring Molierey in his turn,^ 
into negleft? Without going further, our neighbours, 
the EngUJIiy think he wants force and fire. Whether 
they are right, or no^ is another queftion ; all that I 
mean to advace is, that we are to fix it as a conclu- 
fion, that comick authors muft growoBfolete with the 
modes of life, if wc admit any one age, or any one cli- 
mate. 
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mate, for the fovereign rule of tafte. But let us talk 
•with more exadncfs, and endeavour by an exad: ana- 
lyfis to find out what there is in comedy, whether of 
jtrifiophanes and Plautus^ of Menander and TercncCy of 
Moliere and his rivals, which is never obfolete, and mull 
pleafe all ages and all nations. 

XI. I BOW fpeak particularly of co- Remarkable 
xnedy \ for we muft obferve that between tweeb^ the flate 
that and other works of literature, efpe- of comedy,ancl 
daily tragedy, there is an eflential dif- ^^tt^wltt^ 
ference, which the enemies of antiquity gard to their 
wiU not underftand, and which I fliaU ^"'''^^^^: 
endeavour palpably to (hew* 

All works fhew the age in which they are produced j 
they carry its ftamp upon them ; the manners of the 
times arc imprefied by indelible marks. If it be 
allowed, that the bell of pafl: times were rude in 
comparifon with ours, the caufe of the ancients is de- 
cided againft them 1 and the want of politeaefs, with 
which their works are charged in our days, muft be 
-generally confefled. Hiftory alone feems to claim 
exemption from this accufation. Nobody will dare 
to fay oiHerodotus or Thucydidcs^ oi Livius or Tacitus^ 
that which has been faid without fcruple of Homer and 
the ancient poets* The reafon is, that hiftory takes 
the neareft way to its purpofc, and gives the charac- 
ters and pradiceg of nations, be they what they will ; 
it has no dependance upon its fubjctt, and offers no- 
thing to examination, but the art of the narrative. 
An hiftory of China well written, would pleafe a 
Frenchman as well as one of France* It is otherwife 
with mere works of genius, they depend upon their 
fubjefts^ and confequently upon the cluraders and 
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the praftices of the trmes in which they were writteit; 
this at lead is the light in which they are beheld^ 
This rule of judgment is not equitable ; for, as I have 
faid over and over, all the orators and the poets arc 
painters, and merely painters. They exhibit nature 
as it is before them, influenced by the accidents of 
education, which, without changing it intirely, yet give 
it, in different ages and climates, a different appearance; 
bat we make their fuccefs depend in a great degree 
tipon their fubjeft, that is, upon eircumftances which 
we meafure by the circumflances of our own days. 
According to this prejudice, oratory depends more 
upon its fubjeft than hiftory, and poetry yetniore than 
oratory. Our times, therefore, fliew more regard to 
Herodotus and Suetonius ^ than to Demofihnes and Cicero^ 
and more to all thefe than to Homer or VhriiL Of 
thb prejudice, there arc regular gradations; and to 
come back io the point which we have left, we (hew, 
for the fame imperceptible reafon, lefs regard to tragick 
poets than to others. The reafon is, that the fubje<5l$ 
of their paintings are more examined than the art. 
Thus comparing the Achilles znAHippolytus of Euripides, 
with thofe of Racine, we drive them ofF the ftagc^ 
without confidering that Racine's heroes will be driven 
ofF^ in a future age, if the fame rule of judgment be 
followed, and one time be meafured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the paflions for its objeft, is not 
wholly expofed to the caprice of our tafte, which would 
make our own manners the rule of human kind ; for 
the paflions of Grecian heroes are often dreflTed in exter- 
nal modes of appearance that difguft us, yet they break 
througli the veil when they arc ftrongly marked, as we 
cannot deny them to be in Efchylus^ Sophocles ^ and £m- 
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pidis. The effence then gets the better of the circum- 
ftancc. The paffions of Greece and Fra^ice do not fo 
much differ by the particular charafters of particular 
ages, as they agree by the participation of tliat which 
belongs to the fame paflSon in all ages. Our three 
tragick poets will, therefore, get clear by fuffering only 
a little ridicule, which falls diredlly upon their times; 
but thefe times and themfelves will be well recom- 
penfed by the admiration which their art will irrefifti- 
bly inforce* 

Comedy is in a more lamentable fituation ; for, not 
only its objeft is the ridiculous, which, though in reality 
always the lame, is fo dependant an cuftom as to change 
its appearance with time, and with place ; but the art 
ci a comick writer is, to lay hold of that fpecies of the 
ridiculous which will catch the fpeftators of the prefeqt 
hour^ without regard to futurity. But, though comedy 
has attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which it 
was written ; if it goes down to pofterlty; it is in a new 
world, where it is no longer known; it becomes there 
quite a foreigner^ becaufe there are jio longer the fame 
originals, nor the fame fpecies of the ridiculous, nor the 
lame Ipedtators, but a itt of mercilefs readers, who com- 
plain that they are tired with it, though it once filled 
Athens^ Rome^ or Paris, with merriment. This pofition 
is general, and comprifes all poets and all ages. To 
lay all at once, comedy is the Have of its fubjecl, and 
of the reigning tafte ; tragedy is not fubjeft to the faqie 
degree of flavery, betaufe the ends of the two fpepies of 
poetry are different. For this reafon, if we fuppofe that 
in all ages there are criticks who meafure every thing 
by the fame rule, it will follow, that if the comedy of 
Ariftophanes be become obfolete, that oiMenandcr like- 
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wife, after having delighted Athens^ and revived agaia 
'at Rome^ at laft fuffered by the force of time. The 
Mufe of Moliere has almoft made both of them for- 
gotten, and would ftill be walking the ftage, if the de- 
fire of novchy did not in time make us weary of that 
which wc have too frequently admired. 

Thofe who have endeavoured to render their judg- 
ment independant upon manners and cufloms, and of 
fuch men there have been always fome, have not judged 
fo feverely either of times, or of writers ; they have dif- 
covcred that a certain refemblance runs through all po- 
lifned ages, which are alike in eflential things, anJ dif- 
fer only in external manners, which, if we except reli- 
gion, are things of indifference; that wherever there is 
genius, politenefs, liberty, or plenty, there prevails aa 
exad and delicate tafte, which, however hard to be ex- 
preflcd, is felt by thofe that were born to feel it ; that 
Athens^ the inventrefs of all the arts, the mother firft of 
the Roman and then of general tafte, did not confift of 
flupid favages; that tht Athenian and Augnftan ages hav- 
ing always been confidered as times that enjoyed a parti- 
cular privilege of excellence, though we may diftinguifh 
the good authors from the bad, as in our own days, yet 
we ought to fufpend the vehemence of criticifm, and 
proceed with caution and timidity before we pafs fen- 
tence upon times and writers, whofe good tafte has been 
univcrfiilly applauded. This obvious confideration has 
difpofed them to paufe; they have endeavoured to dif- 
cover the original of tafte, and have found that there 
is not only a ftable and immutable beauty, as there is 
a common underftanding in all times and places, which 
is never obfolete; but there is another kind of beauty, 
fuch as we arc now treating, which depends upon times 
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and places, and is therefore changeable. Such is the 
imperfedion of every thing below, that one mode of 
beauty is never found without a mixture of the other, 
and from thefe two blended together refults what is 
called the tafte of an age. I am now fpeaking of aa 
age fprightly and polite, an age which leaves works 
for a long time behind it, an age which is imitated 
or criticifed when revolutions have thrown it out of 
*ght. 

Upon this incoBtefta:ble principle, which fuppofes a 
beauty univerfal and abfolute, and a beauty likewfe re- 
lative and particular, which are mingled through one 
Vfork in very different proportions, it is eafy to give an 
account of the contrary judgment spafled onAri/hpkanes^. 
Jf we confider him onfy with refpeA to the beauties, 
^hich, though they do not pleafe us, delighted the^M^- 
mansy we Aall condemn -him at once, though even this 
fort of beauty may fometimes have its original in uni- 
Jirerfal beairty carried to extravagance. Jnftead of ^om.- ^ 
-mending bim for being able to give merriment to the 
moft refined nation of thofe days^ we fhall proceed to 
place that people, with ^ their atticifm, in the rank of 
lavages whom we Uke upon las to degrade becaufe they 
iiave no other qualifications but ini^ocence and plain un^ 
-derftanding. 3ut hsve not we likewife amidfl our more 
poli(hed manners, beauties iBercly faOfiionable, which 
anake part of our writings as of the writings of former 
times ^ beauties of .which omt felf-love now makes u$ 
fend, but which, perhjops, will difguft our grand-fons ? 
Let usbeinoreeqsaitablejlet \is lc;ave this relative beauty 
±0 its real value more or Ijefs in every age : or, if we 
muft pafs judgment upon it, let us fay that tljefe touches 
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in Arifiophanes^ Menander^zxid Mo/iere, were well ftiiVck 
off in their own time ; but, that comparing them with 
true beauty, that part of Arijlophanes was a colouring 
too (Irong, that of Menander was too weak, and that of 
Molme was a peculiar varni(h formed of one and the 
other, which, without being an imitation, is itfelf ini- 
mitable, yet depending upon time, which will efface it 
by degrees, as our notions, which arc every day chang- 
ing, Ihall receive a fenfible alteration. Much of this 
has already happened fince the time oiMoliere^ who, if 
he was now to come again, muft take a new road. 

With refpeft to unalterable beauties, of which comedy 
admits much fewer than tragedy, when they are the fub- 
jedt of our confideration, we muft not too eafily fet Jrif- 
topkan$s and P/autus below Menander and Terence.. We 
may properly hefitate with jSw/^^w, whether we Q-^all pre- 
fer the French co;iiedy to the Greek and Latin. Let us 
only give, like him, the great rule fpr pleafing In all 
ages, and the key by which all the difficulties in paffing 
judgment may be opened. This rule and this key arc 
nothing elfe but the ultimate defign of the comedy. 

Etudicz la cowTy & donnoiffez In ville : 
Vune iS r autre eji toujours en modeles fertile^ 
Ctft par -la que Moliere illufirant fes ecrits 
Peut-etre defon art eiii remportek prix^ 
Si moins ami du peuple en fes doSles peintures 
II n*etit pont fait fouvent grimacer fes figures^ 
Quit tS pour le bouffon Vagr cable y lefin^ 
iEtfans honte a Terence alUe Tabarin *. 



* Boiicau Art^ Poet, chant, 3. 
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tn truth, Ariftophanes and Plautus united buffoonery 
and delicacy in a greater degree than MoJiere; and for 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleafed at 
Athens^ and at Romtj was a tranfitory beauty, which 
bad not fufficient foundation in truth, and therefore 
the tafte changed. But, if we condemn thofe ages 
for this, what age (hall we fpare ? Let us refer every 
thing to permanent and univerfal tafte, and we (hall 
find in Ariftophanes at leaft as much to commend as 
ccnfure. 

XI I. But before we goon to his works Tragedy more 
it may be allowed to make fomc reflec ^^;^^^™. ^^ 
tions upon tragedy and comedy. Tra- 
gedy, though different according to the difference of 
times and writers, is uniform in its nature, being 
founded upon the paffions which never change. Witk 
comedy it is otherwife. Whatever difference there is 
between Efchylusy Sophocles^ and Euripides-, between 
Corneille and Racine \ between the French and the 
Greeks^ it will not be found fufficient to conftitute more 
than one fpecies of tragedy. 

The works of thofe great matters are, in fome rc- 
fpefts, like the fea-nymphs, of whom 0^^/V/ fays, " That 
♦* their feces were not the fame, yet fo much alike that 
^' they might be known to be fitters/* 

Fades non omnibus una^ 
Nee diverfa tamen, qnalem decet ejfefororum. 

The reafon is, that the fame paffions give aftion and 
animation to them all With refpeft to the comedies 
q{ Arijiophanes and Plautus^ Menandcr and Terence, Mo* 

Here 
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Here and his imitators, if we compare them one with 
another, wc fhall find fomcthing of a femily likcnefs, 
but much lefs ftrongly marked, on account of the dif- 
ferent appearance which ridicule and pleafantry take 
from the different manners of every age. Tliey 
will not pafs for fifters, but for very diftant relations^ 
The Mufe of Arijlophanes and Plautus, to fpcak of her 
with juflice, is a bacchanal at Icafk, whofe malignant 
tongue is dipped in gall, or in poiibn dangerous as 
that of the afpic or viper j but whofe burfts of ma^ 
lice, and fallies of wit, often give a blow where it is 
not expefted. The Mufe of "STerencey and confequently 
of Menander^ is an artlefs and unpainted bq^uty, of 
eafy gaiety, whofe features are rather delicate than 
ftriking, rather foft than ftrong, rather plain and mo- 
defl than great and haught}', but always per&ftlf 
caturaU 

Ce ne*Ji fas un porirak, me image femblahle : 
Cft unfilSy un amanty unpn viritable. 

The Mufe of Moliere is not always plainly drefled^ 
but takes airs of quality, and rifes above her original 
condition, fo as to attire herfelf gracefully in magnificent 
apparel. In her manners flie mingles elegance with 
foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or even 
haughtinefs, with plainnefs and modefty. If fometime?, 
to pleafe the people, (he gives a loofe to farce, it is only 
the gay folly of a moment, from which (he immediately 
returns, and which lafts no longer than a flight intoxi- 
cation. The firft might be painted encircled with little 
fatyrs, fome grofsly foolilh, the others delicate, but ali 

extremely 
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Extremely licentious and malignant ; monkeys always 
ready to laugh in your face, and to point out to indif- 
criminate ridicule, the good and the bad. The fccond 
may be Ihewn encircled with geniufes full of fof tnels 
and of candour, taught to pleafe by nature alone, and 
whofe honeyed dialeft is fo much the more infinuating, 
as there is no temptation to diftruft it. The iaft muft 
be accompanied with the delicate laughter of the court, 
and that of the city fomewhat more coarfe, and neither 
the one nor the other can be feparated from her. The 
Mufe of Artftophanes and of Plautus can never be de- 
nied the honour of fprightlinefs, animation, and inven- 
-tion ; nor that of Mettander and Terence the praifc 
of nature and of delicacy ; to that of Moliere muft be 
allowed the happy fecret of uniting all the piquancy 
of the former, with a peculiar art which they did 
not know. Of thcle three forts of merit, let us (hew 
to each the juftice that is due, let us in each feparatc 
the pure and the true from the falfe gold, without 
approving or condemning either the one or the other 
in the grofs. If we muft pronounce in general upon 
the tafte of their writings, we muft indifputably 
allow that MenanJer, Te^-ence^ and Moliere^ will give 
moft pleafure to a decent audience, and confequently 
that they approach nearer to the true beauty, and have 
lefs mixture of beauties purely relative, than Plautus 
and Artftophanes, 

If we diftinguifti comedy by its fubjeds, we (hall find 
three forts among the Greeks^ and as many among the 
LniinSy all differently drefTed : if we diftinguifh it by 
ages and authors, we (liall again find three forts; and 
we (hall find three forts a third time if we regard more 

clofely 
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clofely the fubjeft. As the ultimate and general rules 
of all thcfe forts of comedy are the fame, it will, per- 
haps, be agreeable to our purpofe to iketch them out 
before we give a full difplay of the laft clafs. I 
can do nothing better on this occafion than tranfcribc 
the twenty-fifth refledion of Rapin upon poetry in 
particular. 
General rules XIII. " Comedy, fays he*, is a rc- 
of comedy. « prefentation of Common life: its end 
" is to fhew the faults of particular charaders on the 
" ftage, to correft the diforder of the people by the 
** fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule is the effential part 
" of a comedy. Ridicule may be in words, or in things; 
** it may be decent, or grotefque. To find what is ri- 
" diculoCis in every thing, is the gift merely of nature ; 
*' for all the adions of life have thehr bright and their 
** dark fides ; fomething ferious, and fomething merry, 
*' But Arijiotle^ Who has given rules for drawing tears, 
** has given none for raifing laughter ; for this is merely 
^* the work of nature, and muft proceed fi"om genius, 
** with very little help from art or matter. The Spa- 
*• niards have a turn to find the ridicule in things much 
** more than we : and the Italiatis^ who are natural 
** comedians, have a better turn forexpreffing it; their 
" language is more proper for it than ours, by an air 
** of drollery w^ich it can put on, and of which ours 
" may become capable when it (hall be brought nearer 
** to perfedion. In (hort, that agreeable turn,, that 
" gaiety which yet maintains the delicacy of its charac- 
** t?r without falling into duUnefs or into buffoonry, 

• R^ilion^fur /<? Foitn p. 154. Faris^ 1684. 

" that 
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** that elegant raillery which is the flower of fine wit, is 
" the qualification which comedy requires. We muft, 
** however, remember that the true artificial ridicule, 
•* which is required on the theatre, muft be only a tran^ 
" fcript of the ridicule which nature affords. Comedy 
** is naturally written, when, beipg on the theatre, a 
" man can fancy himfclf in a private family, or a par- 
" ticular part of the town, and meets with nothing but 
" what he really meets with in the world -, for it is no 
" real comedy in which a man does not fee his own 
" pifture, and find his own manners and.thofe of the 
** people among whom he lives. Mettander fucceeded 
*' only by this art among the Greeks : and the Romans^ 
** when they fat at TVr^r^'s comedies, imagined them* 
" felves in a private party ; for they found nothing th^re 
" which they had not been ufed to find in common 
** company. The great art of comedy is to adhere ta 
^ jiature without deviation ; to have general fcntiments 
" and expreffions which all the world can underftand : 
•* for the writer muft keep it always in his mind, that 
** the coarfeft touches after nature will pleafe more than 
** the moft delicate with which nature is inconfiftent. 
** However, low and mean words (hould never be al- 
" lowed upon the ftage, if they are not fupported with 
** fome kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar fmartnefles 
** can never*be fufFered, unlefsthey have fomethingin 
** them of nature and plealantry. This is the univerfal 
" principle of comedy ; whatever is t-eprefented in this 
*' manner muft pleafe, and nothing can ever pleafe with- 
" out it. It is by application to the ftudy of nature- 
" alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only 
^ infallible guide to theatrical fuccefs : without this pro* 
** bability every tbiog is defedive, and that which has 

'' it, 
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^ it, IS beautiful : he that follows this, can never gO 
" wrong ; and the moft commoA faults of comedy pro* 
** ceed from the negle<5t of propriety, and the prccipt* 
*' tation of incidents. Care muft likewife be taken that 
^* the hints, made ufe of to introduce the incidents, are 
•* not too ftrong, that the fpcftator may enjoy thepka- 
" fureoffindingout their meaning: but commonly the 
" weak place in our comedy is the untying of the pbt^ 
•* in which we almoft always fail, on account of the dif* 
" ficulty which there is in^ifen tingling of what has beeil 
** perplexed. To perplex an intrigue is eafy, the ima- 
" gination does it by itfelf; but it muft be difcntangled 
** merely by the judgment, and is, therefore, feldom 
" done happily : and he that reflects a very little, will 
•* find that moft comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
•• cataftrophe. It remains to be examined whether co- 
•* medy will allow pi<5burcs larger than the life, that this 
** ftrength of the ftrokes may make a deeper impreffioft 
** upon the mind of the fpeftators ; that is, if a poet 
" may make a covetous man nwre covetous, and ^ 
** peevifli man more impertinent and more troubiefomtf 
** than he really is. To which I anfwer, that thb wa^ 
** the praftice of Plautus^ whofe aim was to pleafe th^ 
** people ; but that Terence who wrote for gentlemen^ 
" confined himfelf within the compafs of nature, and 
" reprefented vice without addition or aggravation. 
" However, thefe extravagant characters, fuch as thcf 
" Citizen turned Gentleman^ and \\\tHypochandriac Patienf 
^ o( Mo/ierey have lately fueceeded at court, where de- 
** licacy is carried fo far; but every thing, even to pro- 
" vincial interludes, is well received if it has but mer- 
** riment, for we had rather laugh than admire. Thefe 
" are the moft important rules of comedy." 

3 XlV.Thefc 
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XI V. Thefe rules, indeed, are com- Three forts of 
mon to the three kinds which I have in ^^^^^ ^' 
my mind; but it is neceflary to di(lingui(h each from the 
reft, which maybe done by diverfity of matter, which al- 
ways makes fomediverfity of management . The old and 
middle comedy fimi^y reprefented real adventures : in 
the fame way fome paffages of hiftory and of fabk might 
form a clafs of comedies, which (hould referable it with- 
out having its faults ; fuch is the Amphitryon. How many 
moral tales, how many adventures ancient and modern, 
how many little fables o^Mfop^ oiPhadruSy of Fontaine^ 
or fome other ancient poet, would make pretty exhibi- 
tions, if they were all made ufe of as materialsby Ikil- 
ful hands ? And have we not feen fome like 7irHon the 
Man Hater y that have been fu€cefsful in this way ? This 
fort chiefly regards the ItaHnns, The ancient exhibition 
called a fatyre, becaufe the fatyrs played their part in it, 
of which we have no other inftance than the Cyclops of 
Euripides^ has, without doubt, given occafion to the 
paftoral comedies, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to Italy^ and which are there more cultivated than in 
France. It is, however, a kind of exhibition that would 
have its charms, if it was touched with elegance and 
withoutmeannefsjit is the paftoral put into aftion. To 
conclude, the new comedy, invented. by Menander^h:i% 
produced the comedy properly fo called in our times. 
This is that which has for its fubjeft general piAures 
of, common life, and feigned names and adventures, 
whether of the court or of the city. This third kind is 
inconteftably the moft noble, and has received the 
ftrongeft fanftion from cuftom. It is likewlfe the moft 
difficult to perform, becaufe it is merely the work of 
invention, in which the poet has no help from real 

paffages. 
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paflages, or perfons, which the tragick poet always 
makes ufe of. Who knows but by deep thinking* 
anotlier kind of comedy may be invented wholly diffe- 
rent from the three whicli I have mentioned ; fuch i^ 
the fruitfulnefs of comedy : but its courfe is already too 
wide for the difcovery of new fields to be wiftied, and 
'on ground where we are already fo apt to ftumble, no^ 
thing is fo dangerous as novelty impcrfeftly under- 
flood. This is the rock on which men have often fplit 
in every kind of purfuit; to go no further, in that of 
grammar and language : it is better to endeavour after 
novelty in the manner of expreffing common things, 
than to hunt for ideas out of the way, in which many 
a man lofcs himfelf. The ill fuccefs of that odd com- 
pofition Tragick Comedy y a monfter wholly unknown to 
antiquity, fufEciently fliews the danger of novelty in 
attempts like thefe. 

Whether trage- XV, To finifli the parallel of the two 
be the ^harder ^^amas, a queftion maybe revived equally 
to write. common and important, which has been 

oftene/ propofed than well decided : it is, whether 
comedy or tragedy be moft eafy or difficult to be well 
executed. I (hall not have the temerity to determine 
pofitively a queftion which fo many great geniufes have 
been afraid to decide : but if it be allowed to every 
literary man to give his reafon for and againft a mere 
^ work of genius, confidcred without refpeft to its good 
or bad tendency, I fliall in a few words give my opi- 
nion, drawn from the nature of the two works, and the 
qualifications they demand. Horace"^ propofes a quef- 
tion nearly of the fame kind : " It has been enquired, 
** whether a good poem be the work of art or nature:'^ 

* Poet. V.407. 
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** for my part^ I do not fee much to be done by art 
•* without genius, nor by genius without knowledge. 
^< The one is hecedary to the other, and the fuccefs de- 
^^ peiids upon their cooperation/* If we Ihould en- 
^ka^FOur to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
decifioa ^Horsr^y it were eafy to fay at once, that (up*^ 
pofii^ two geninfes equal) one tragickand the other co'- 
teick^fuppoflog the art likewifeequal in each, one would 
be as eafy or difficult as the other ; but this, though fa« 
tis&ftory in the fimple queftion put by Horace, will not 
be fuficteilt here. Nobody can doubt but genius and 
induftry contribute their part to every thing valuable^ 
dad particularly to good poetry* But if genius and 
ftudy wene to be wagbed one againft the other, in order 
todifcover whidh muft Contribute moft to a good work, 
the qu^ion would become more curious, and, perhaps, 
Very difficult of folutioh* Indeed, though nature muft 
Jaave a great part of the expenfe of poetry, }'et no poetry 
Jafts long that is not very corre<5t : the balance, there- 
fore, feems to incline in favour of corredion. For is 
it not known that ^irgiJ^ffith lefs genius than Ovidj is 
yet valued more by men of exquifite judgment ; or, 
without going fo far, Boilemy the Horace of our time, 
who compofed with fb much labour, and aiked Moliere 
where be found his rhyme fo eafily, has faid, ** If I 
^ write four words, 1 (hall btot out three ;** has not 
B^leaUy by his polilhed lines, retouched and retouched 
a thoulSind times, gained the preference above the works 
of the (ame Afo/rVrr, which are fo natural, and produced 
4>y io fruitful a genius ! Horace was of that opinion, for 
when he is teaching the writers of his age the art of 
j)Octry, hcjclls them in plain terms, that Rome would 
Vol. III. E excel 
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excel in writing as in arms, if the poets were ndt 
afraid of the labour, patience, and time required to 
polifti their pieces. He thought every poem was bad 
that had not been brought ten times back to the anvil, 
and required that a work fliould be kept nine yeara, 
as a child is nine months in the womb of its mother, to 
reft rain that natural impatience which combine with 
floth and felf-^love to difguife faults j fo certain is k 
that corredtion is the touch-ftone of writing. 

The queftion propofed comes back to the compa- 
rifon which I' have been making between genitis and 
corredion, fince we are now engaged in enquiring 
whether there is more or lefs difficulty in writing 
tragedy or comedy : for as we muft compare nature 
.and ftudy one with another, fince they muft both con- 
.cur more or lefs to make a poet ; fo if we will com- 
pare the labours of two different minds in different 
kinds of writing, we muft, with regard to the authors, 
compare the force of genius, and with refpeft to the 
eompofition^ the difficulties of the taik. 

The genius of the tragi ck and comick writer will he 
eafily allowed to be remote from each other. Every 
,performancey be what it will, requires a turn of mind 
which, a man cannot confer upon himfelf: it is 
purely the gift of nature, which determines Ihofe wha 
have it, to purfue, almdft in fpite of themfelves, the 
iafte which predominates in their minds. Pafcal 
iound in his childhood, that he was a mathematician^ 
and Vandyke that he was born a painter. Sometimes 
this internal diredion of the mind does npt make fuck 
•evident difcoveries of itfelf ; but it is rare to find Cor^ 
Meilics who iKive lived long without knowing tl^^t they 

Verc 
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^te poets. Corneille having once got fome notion 
of his powers, tried a long time on all fides to 
know whit particular direftioh he fliould take. He 
had firft made in attdrnjit in comedy, in an age 
iVhen it was yet fo grdfs in France that it could girc 
Ho pleifore to polite perfons. Melite was fo well re- 
ceived when he dreffed her out, that (he gave rife 
to a new fpecies of comedy and comedians. This 
fuccefs, which encouraged Corneille to purfue that fort 
of comedy of which he was the firft inventor, left 
him no reafon to imagine, that he was one day to 
produce thofe mafter-pieces of tragedy, which his 
mufe difplayed afterwards with fo much fplendour; 
;uid yet lefs did he imagine, that his comick pieces^ 
Which, for want of any that were preferable, were 
then very much in faQiionj would be eclipfed by ano- 
ther genius* formed upon the Greeks and Romans, 
and who would add to their excellencies improve- 
ments of his own, and that this modifli comedy, to 
which CorHeilley -as to his idol, dedicated his labours, 
would quickly be forgot. He wrote firft Medea^ and 
afterwards the GV, and, by that prodigious flight of 
bis genius, he difcovered, though late, that nature 
bad foirmed him to run in no other courfe but that 
oi Sophocles. Happy genius! that, without rule or imi- 
tation, could at once take (o high a flight ; having 
Once, as t may fay, made himfelf an eagle, he never 
afterwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out for himfelf, over the heads of the writers of his 
time : yet he retained fome traces of the falfe tafte 
wiiich infeded the whole nation; but even in this> 
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he dcfcrvcs dur admiration, fmce in time he changed 
it completely by tlic refledtions he made, and thofe he 
occafioned. In fliort, Comeille was born for tiagedy, 
85 Moliere for comedy. Moliere^ indeed, knew his own 
genius fooner, and was not lefe hapi^ in procuring 
applaufe, though it often hi^pened to him as to 
Corntille^ 

V Ignorance iS VErreur ifes naifanUs pieces 
En habit de Marquis^ m robes de ComteJfeSy 
Vinjfent pour diffamer Jon chef-d^entvre nouvuu^ 
Etfecoiier la tite a Pendroii le plus ^eau. 

But, without taking any farther notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowledge of his own ge- 
nius, let us fuppofe that the powers of tragedy and 
comedy were as equally (hared between Moliere and 
Corneille, as they .are different in their own nature, 
and then nothing more will remain than to compare 
the feveral difficulties of each compofition, and to 
rate thofe difficulties together which are common to 
both. 

It appears, firft, that the tragick poet has in his fub- 
jeft an advantage over the comick, for he takes it 
from hiftory ; and his rival, at lead in the more ele- 
vated and fplendid comedy, is obliged to form it by 
his own invention. Now, it is not fo eafy as it 
might feem to find comick fubjefts capable of a new 
and pleafing form ; but hiftory is a fource, if not in- 
exhauftible, yet certainly fo copious as never to leave 
the genius a-ground. It is true, that invention 
leems to have a wider field than hiftory : real fafts 
arc limited in their number, but the fafts which may 
I be 
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be feigned hare no end; but though, in this re- 
fped:, invention may be allowed to have the advan- 
tage, is the difficulty of inventing to be accounted as 
nothing? To make a tragedy is to get materials 
together, and to make ufe of them like a ikilful 
architeft; but to make a comedy, is to build like 
Mfop in the air. It is in vain to boaft that the com- 
pafs of invention is as wide as the extent ofdefire: 
eveiy thing is limited, and the mind of man like every 
thing elfe. Befides, invention mjuft be in conformity 
to nature; but diftind: and remarkable characters 
are very rare in nature herfelf. Moltere has got hold 
on the principal touches of ridicule. If any man 
fbould bring charafters lefs llrong, he will be in 
danger of dulnefs. Where comedy is to be kept up 
by fubordinate perfonages, it is in great danger. Ail 
the force of a pidure muft arife from the principal 
perfons, and not from the multitude cluftered up to- 
gether. In the fame manner, a comedy, to be good, 
muft be fupported by a fingle ftriking charader, and 
not by under-parts. 

But, on the contrary, tragick charaftcrs are with- 
out number, though of them the general out-lines are 
limited; but diffimulation, jealoufy, policy, ambition, 
defire of dominion, and other intercfts and paffions, are 
various without end, and take a thoufand different forms 
in different fituations of hiftorj^ j fo that as long as 
there is tragedy, there may be always novelty. Thus 
the jealous and diflfembling Mithriditesy fo' happily 
painted by Racine^ will not ftand in the way of a poet 
who fhall attempt a jealous and diffembling "Tiberins. 
The ftormy violence of an Achilles will always leave 
room for tlie ftormy violence of Alexander. 

E3 Birt 
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But the cafe is very different with avarice, trifling 
vanity, hypocrify, and other vices, conCdered as ridi- 
culous. It would be fafer to double and treble all 
the tragedies of our grpatefl: poets, and ufe all their 
fubjeds over and over, as has been done with Oedipus 
and Sophontjhay than to bring again upon the ftage ia 
five ads a Mifer^ a Citizen turned Gentleman^ a *Tar^ 
luffe^ and other fubjeds fufEciently known. Not that 
thefe popular vices are lefs capable of diverfification, 
or are lefs varied by different circumftances, than the 
vices and paffions of heroes ; but that if th^y were to 
be brought over again in comedies, they would be 
kfs diftind, lefs exad, lefs forcible, and, confequently, 
lefs applauded. Pleafantry and ridicule n?ufl be morQ 
ftrongly marked than heroifm and pathos, which 
fupport themfelves by their own force* Befides, 
though thefe two things of fo different natures could 
fupport themfelves equally in equal variety, which 
is very far from being the cafe; yet comedy, as it 
now ftands, confifls not in incidents, but in charac- 
ters. Now it is by incidents only that charaders ar^ 
diverfified, as well upon the ftage of coipedy, as upon 
the ftage of life.. Comedy, as Moliere has left it, re-^ 
fpmbles thQ pidures pf manners drawn by the cele* 
brated La Bruyere. yVould any man after him ven- 
tyrp to draw tlicm over again, he woiold expofe him* 
felf fo thQ fate of thofe who have ventured to coif^ 
tinue them. For inftange, what could we add to his 
charader of the Abfent Man ^ Sh^l we put him iq 
other circumftances? The principal ftrokes of ab- 
fence of mind will always be the fame; and there 
are only thofe ft ri king touches which are fit for a 
comedy, of wJiicb the pnd is painting after pature, bu^ 
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with ftrength and fprightlinefs like the defigns of 
Calht. If comedy were among us what it is in Spaiuy 
a kind oi romance, confiding of many circumftances 
and intrigues^ perplexed and difentangled, fo as to 
furprife ; if it was nearly the fame with that which 
Corneille praftifed in hi« time ; if, like that of Terence, 
it went no farther then to draw the common portraits 
of fimple nature, and fliew us fathers, fons, and ri^ 
vals; notwithftanding the uniformity, which would 
always prevail as in the plays of Terence^ and probar 
bly in thofe of Menander, whom he imitated in his 
four firft pieces, there would always be a refource 
found either in variety of incidents, like thofe of the 
Spaniards^ or in the repetition of the fame charafters 
in the way of Terence : but the cafe is now ver}' dif- 
ferent, the publick calls for new charaders and no- 
thing elfe. Multiplicity of accidents, and the labo- 
rious contrivance of an intrigue, are not now al- 
lowed to Ihelter a weak genius that would find great 
conveniences in that way of writing. Nor does it 
fuit the tafte of comedy, which requires an air lefs 
cx>nftrained, and fuch freedom and eafe of manners 
as admits nothing of the romantick. She leaves all the 
fwmp of fudden events to the novels, or little ro- 
mances, which were the diverfion of the laft age. She 
allows nothing but a fucceffion of charafters refem. 
bling nature, and falling in without any apparent con- 
trivance. Racine has likewife taught us to give to 
tragedy the fame fimplicity of air and aftion s he ha5 
endeavoured to difentangle it from that great number 
of incidents, which made it rather a ftudy than diver- 
fion to the audience, and which fliew the poet not fo 
much to abound in invention, as- to-be deficient vx 

^ 4 tafte, 
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taHe. But, notwichflanding all that he has done, or 
that we can do, to make it fimple, it will always have 
the advantage over comedy in the number of its fob* 
jefts, becaufe it admits more variety of f^uations and 
events, which give variety and novelty to the dor 
rafters. A mifer, copied after nature, will always 
be the mifer of Plauius or Moliere ; but a iVi?ri?, or a 
prince like N^roy will not always be the hero of 
Racine. Comedy admits of fo little intrigue, that the 
mifer cannot be fliewn in any fuch pofirion as will 
make his pidure new ; but the great events of tragedy 
may put Nero in fuch circumftances as to make hio) 
wholly another charafter. 

But, in the fecond place, over and above the fub- 
jefts, may we not fay fomething concerning the final 
purpofe of comedy and tragedy ? The purpofe of the 
one is to divert, and the other to move ; and of thefo 
two, which is the eafier? To go to the bottom of 
thofe purpofes ; to move is to ftrike thofe ftrings of 
the heart which js moft natural, terror and pity: to 
divert is to make one laugh, a thing which indeed is 
natural enough, but more delicate. The gentleman 
and the ruftick have both fenfibility and tendernefs of 
heart, perhaps in greater or lefs d^ree j but as they 
are men alike, the heart is moved by the fame 
touches. They both love likewife to fend their 
thoughts abroad, and to expand themfelves in merri- 
ment ; but the fprings which mull be touched for this 
purpofe, are not the fame in the gentleman and the 
ruftick. The pafTions depend on nature, and merri- 
ment upon education. The clown will laugh at a 
waggery, and the gentleman only at a ftroke of deli- 
cate conceit. The fpedators of a tragedy, if they have 
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bot a Uttle knowledge^ are alihoft all on a level ; but 
with refped to comedy, we have three clafies, if not 
mercy the people, the learned, ahd the court. If 
thcte arc certaiA ci^es in which all may be compre* 
bended in the term people, this is not one of thoTe 
cafes. Whatever fether Rapin may fay about it, we 
are more willing even to admire than to laugh. 
Every man that has any power of diilindion, laiughs 
OS rarely as the philofc^er admires ; for we are not 
to reckon tbofe fits of lau^er which are not incited 
by nature, and which are given merely to complai- 
fante» to reipeft, flattery, and good -humour > fuch as 
break out at fayings which pretend to fmartneis in 
aflembltes. The laughter of the theatre is of another 
ftamp. Every reader and fpe6Utor judges of wit by 
his own ftandard, and n^eafures it by his capacity^ 
or by hb condition: the different c^)acities and con* 
iUtions of men make them diverted on very difierent 
occafions. If, therefore, we confider the end of the 
tiBgtck and comick poet, the comedian mud be in^ 
Toived in much more difficulties, without taking in 
the obftniiAions to be encountered equally by both, 
in an ^ which confifts in raifing the paffions, or the 
mirth of a great multitude. The tragedian has little 
to do but to rcflcft upon his own thought, and drau^ 
firom his heart thofe fentiments which will certainly 
paake their way to the hearts of others, if he found 
them in his own. The other muft take many forms, 
and change himfelf almoft into as many perfons, as he 
undertakes to fatisfy and divert, 

It may be faid, that, if genius be fuppofed equal, 
and fuccefs fuppofed to dqpend upon genius, the bu- 
i2ne(^ will be equally eafy atid diificylt to one author 
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and to the other. Thisobjeftion is of no weight; 
for the fame qucftion ftill recurs, which is, whether 
of thcfe two kinds of genios is more vahiable or 
more rare. If we proceed by example, and not by 
reafoning, we (hall decide I think in favour of 
comedy; 

It may be faid, that, if merely art be confidered, 
it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan juft and 
iimple ; to produce happy furprifes without apparent 
contrivance ; to carry a paflion fkilfuUy through its 
gradations to its height ; to arrive happily to the end 
by always moving from it, as Ithaca feemed to fly 
Ulyjfes ; to unite the adls 3Uid fcenes ; and to raife by 
infenfible degrees a ftriking edifice, of which the leaft 
merit (hall be exaftnefs of proportion. It may be 
added, that in comedy this art is infinitely lefs, for 
there the charafters come* upon the ftage with very 
little artifice or plot: the whole fchemc is fo con- 
nefted that we fee it at once, and the plan and difpo- * 
lition of the parts make a fmall part of its excellence, 
in comparifon of a glofs of pleafantry diffufed over 
each fcene, which is more the happy effedt of a lucky 
moment, than of long confideration. 

Thefe objeftions, and many others, which fo fruit- 
fill a fubjeft might eafily fuggeft, it is not difficult to 
rfefute : ahd if we were to judge by the impreffion 
made on the mind by tragedies and comedies of 
equal excellence, perhaps, when we examine thole 
imprelTions, it will be found that a fally of pleafantry, 
which diverts all the world, required more thought 
tjian a palTage which gave the higheft pleafure in 
tragedy; and to this determination we (hall be more; 
inclined when a clofer examination (hall (hew us, that 
* • a happy 
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$ happy vein of tragedy is opened aiid efFufed a^ lefs 
cxpenfe, than a well-placed witticifm in -comedy has 
jjequired merely to affign its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon fuch a 
ijigreffion ; and as I have no bufinefs to decide thp 
queftioq, I leave both that and my arguments to the 
tafte of each particular Feader, who will find what ift 
to be faid for or againft it. My purpofe was only 
to fay of comedy, confidered as a work of genius, 
^1 that a man of letters can be fuppofed to deliver 
without departing from his charader, and without 
palliating in any degree the corrupt ufe which has 
been almoft always made of an exhibition which in 
its nature might be innocent ; but has been vicious 
from the time that it has been infedked with the wick- 
pdncfs of men. It is not forpublick exhibitions that 
J am now writing, but for literary inquiries. The 
ftage IS too much ffequenjed, arid bopks {po much 
neglefted. Yet it is to the literature of Greece and 
Rome that we are indebted for that valuable tafte, 
which will be infenfibly loft by the afFefted negli^ 
gence which now prevails of having recourfe to ori- 
ginals. If reafon has been a confiderable gainer, it 
muft be confefled that tafte has been fomewhat a 
Jofer. 

To return to Ariftopkanes : fo many great men of 
antiquity, through a long fucceffion of ages, down to 
our times, have fet a value upon his works, that we 
cannot naturally fuppofe them contemptible, notwith- 
/landing the eflenti^ faults with which he may be juftly 
reproached. It is fuflicient to fay, th^t he was 
efteemed by p/ato and Cicero; and to conclude by 
that which docs hii^i moft honpur, but ftiU falls ftiort 
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of juftification, the ftrong and fprightly eloquence of 
St. CkryjQjiom drew its fupport from the mafculine and 
vigorous atticifm of this farcaftic comedian, to whon> 
the father paid the (ame regard as Alexander to Hotner^ 
that of putting his works under his pillow, that he 
might read them at night before he flcpt, and in tho 
lOCM-ning as foon as he awaked. 
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l.fT^HUS 1 have given a faitlifal ftimrtwry of 
1 extraaofthcremamsof^r/>. ^^^^j^ 
phanes. That I have not fhewn them in this diftourfe. 
their true forai) I am not afiraid that any body will com-* 
plain. I have given an accc»jnt of every thing as far 
as it was coafiftent with moral decency* No pen^ how< 
ever cynical or heathenifli, would venture to produce 
in open day the horrid pafi^es which I have put out of 
fight; and inftead of regretting any part that I have 
fupprefied, the very rupprellion will eaiily (hew to what 
degree the Athenians were infedted with licentioufnefs 
of ims^inationand corruption of principles* If the tade 
of antiquity allows us to preferve what time and bar- 
barity have hitherto fpared, religion and virtue at lead 
oblige us not to Q)read it before the eyes of mankind. 
To end this work in an ufeful manner, let us examine 
in a few words the four particulars which zxt mofl 
(hiking in the eleven pieces of Arifiophancs. 

IL The firft is the charaaer of the Charaacr of 
ancient comedy, which has no likenef? ^J^*'"' ^^^^ 
to any thing in iuture. Its genius is fo 

wild 
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twild and flrange, that it fcarce admits a definition. 14 
jRrhat clafs of comedy muft we place it ? It appears to 
me to be a fpecies of writing by itfelf. If we had 
PhrynicuSj PlatOy Eupo/is, Critinus Atheipjidsy Jtnd id 
tnany other celebrated rivals of Ariftopkanes^ of whom 
all that we can find are a few fragments fcattered in 
Plutarchy Athmas^ and ^uidaSy we might compare them 
witk our poet, fettle the general fcheme, obfervcf me 
minuter differences, and form a complete notion of their 
comick ftage. But for want of all this we can fix only 
on AriJlophaneSy and it is true tliat he may be in fomc 
meafure fufficient to furnifli a tolerablejudgment cf the 
old comedy ; for if we believe him, and who can bfe 
tetter credited ? he was the moft daring of ^1 his bre- 
thren the poets, who praftifed the fame kind of writing. 
Upon this fuppofition we may conclude, that the co- 
medy of thofe days confided in an allegory drawn out 
and continued ; an allegory never very regular, but 
often ingenious, and almoft always carried beyond ftrift 
propriety, of fatire keen and biting, but diverfifiedj 
fprightly and unexpefted; fo that the wound was given 
before it was perceived. Their points of fatire were 
thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their 
variety and quicknefs, had the effeft of lightnings 
Their imitation was carried even to refemblance of 
perfons,and their common entertainments was a parody 
of rival poets joined, if I may fo exprefs itj with a 
parody of manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
which he will already have perceived better than myfelfi 
I have no defign to anticipate his refle&ions; and there- 
fore (hall only iketch the piftuBe, which he muftfinifti 
by himlelf : he will purfuc the fubjedt farther, and form 
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t6 himfclf a view of the common and domeftick life of 
the JiienianSfOf vfhich this kind of comedy was a pic- 
ture, with fome aggravation of the features: he wifl 
bring within his view all the cuftoms, manners, and vices^ 
^and the whole charader of the people of Athens. J&f 
.bringing all tbefe together he will fix in his mind an ia<- 
delible idea of a people in whom fo many contrarieties 
were united, and who in a manner that can fcarce be 
exprefled,conneded nobility with the caft of ^/<4^«/,wif- 
dom with madncfs, n^ for novelty with a bigotry for 
^tiquity, the politenefs of a monarchy with the rqugh* 
nefs of a republick, refinement with coarfenefs, indepen- 
dence with flavery, haughtinefs with fervile compliance^ 
feverity of manners with debauchery, a kind of irreli- 
gion with piety. We (hall do this in reading ; as in 
travelling through different nations we make ourfelves 
mafters of their charaders by combining their different 
appearances^ and refleding upon what we fee. . 

III. The government of Athens makes The govem- 
a fine part of the ancient comedy. In J^^^w/ ^ 
moft ftates the myftery of government is 
confined within the walls of the cabinets ; even in com- 
monwealths it does not pafs but through five or fix 
heads, who rule thofe that think themfelves the rulers. 
Oratory dares not touch it, and comedy ftill lefs. Cicero 
himfelf did not fpeak freely upon fo nice a fubjedt as the 
Roman commonwealth j but the Athenian eloquence was 
informed of the whole fecrct, and fearches the receffes 
of the human mind, to fetch it out and expofe it to the 
people. Demojihenes^ and his contemporaries, fpeak witlji 
a freedom at which we are aftoniihed, notwithilandiog 
ihe notion we have of a popular government^ yet at what 
jUm^ b¥t this did comedy adventure to claim the fame 
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ti^its wkli civil doqiioice? TiickMlumcamoiyxalAB 
laft ige^aU daring as k was, could for iu boldaefscami^ 
into no compctitkmw with tiae andeat. it was Unified to 
^neral fyjdtt^ itfbkh sns fometilaes canned (6 &i^ that 
the maitgnity was overlooked iq an atteotioa to tlie wiki 
^xaggeratiofi, the unexpefted ftrafces,^ puQgdOt wk^ 
afid the malignity concealed undef fuoh wild Aightsas 
became the character <rf'J£9-/r^w. ButthmighitibiM* 
ttkiobled AriJopioMes, our ag^ is yet at agreat dttapoe 
from his» and the baliau comedy fsom his fcenesj fiut 
with refped to the liberty of cenfuring the gorommenti 
there can be no comparifon made of one age or comedy 
with another. Ariftophams is the<»ily f^riter c^hisJdnd^ 
and is for that reafbn of the hig^ft value. A powof^il 
flate (et at the head of Greece^ is the fubjedt of his mer** 
timent, and that merriment is allowed by the ftate it-- 
ielf. This appears to us an inconfiftency i but it is true 
that it was the intereft of the ftate to allow it, thoiigh 
not always without inconveniency. It was a reftraint 
upon the ambition and tyranny of fingle men, % matter 
of great importance to a people fo very jealous of tlieir 
liberty. Ckmj AlcibiadeSj Lamackus, and many othcif 
generals and mr^ftrates, were kept under by fear of 
the comick ftrokes of a poet fo little cautious as Ari/l<^* 
"phanes. He, was once imlced in danger of paying dear 
for his wit. He profefled, as he tells us himfelf, to be 
of great ufe by his writings to the ftate; and rated hta 
merit fo high as to complain that he was not rewarded* 
But, under pretence of this publick fpirit, he fpared 
no part of the publick condufl!, neither was govern- 
ment, councils, revenues, popular aflemblies, fecrot 
proceedings in judicature, choice of minifters, the go- 
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Vcrnment of the nobles, or that of the peopld 
Ipared. 

The Acharniansy the Peace^ and the Birdsy are eter- 
ftal monuftients of the bddnefs of the poet, who wa3 
not afraid of cenfuring the government for the obftinate 
contihuahce of a ruinous war, for undertaking new 
Ones, and feeding itfelf with- wild imaginations, and 
running to deftrudion as it did for an idle point of 
honouN 

Nothing din be iftore reproachful to the Athenians 
than his play of the Knights^ when he reprefents under 
an allegory that may be eafily feen through, the nation 
of the At Aenians as an old doating fellow tricked by a 
Hew fliian, fuch as C/eon and his companions, who were 
of the fame ftamp. 

A fingle glance upoh Lyfijh'ata^ and the Female Ora^ 
torsy muft raife aftonilhment when the Athenian policy 
is fet below the fchemes of women, whom the author 
makes ridiculous for no other reafon than to bring 
contempt upon their hufbands, who held the helm of 
government 

The Wafp^ IS writteft lo expofe the madnefs of peo- 
pie fbt lawfuits and litigations, and a multitude of 
iniquities are laid open. 

It may eafily be gathered, thut notwithftahding the 
wife laws of Solmiy which they ftill profeffed to follow, 
the government was falling into decay, for we are noc 
to underftand the jeft (£ Arijiophanes in the literal fenfe^ 
It is plain that the cofruption, though we fliould fup- 
pofe it but half as much as we are told, was very great, 
for it ended in the deftruftion of Atkensy which could 
fcarce raife its head again, after it had been taken by 
Lyfander. Though we confider Ariftophanes as a comick 
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writer who dtals in exaggeration^ and briqg down hi* 
flories to their true ilandard^ we ftlU find that tb? 
fundamentals of their government hil in almoft all 
tlic effential points. That the people were inveigle^ 
by men of ambition ; that all councils and dec^ree^ 
had their original in faAious combinations; that ava^ 
rice and private intereft aninmted aQ their policy tq 
the hurt of the publick; that their revenue were ill 
managed, their allies improperly treated; that thei^ 
good citizens were (acrificed, and the bad put in 
places ; that a mad eagernefs for judicial litigatiori 
took up all their attention within, and that war wa$ 
made without, not fo much with wiidom and pre^* 
caution, as with temerity and good luck ; that the 
love of novelty and faihion in the manner of manag- 
ing the publick affairs was a madnefs univerfally pre- 
valent ; and that Melanthius fays in Plutarch^ the re- 
publick oi Athens was continued only by the perpetual 
difcord of thofe that managed its affairs. This re-» 
medied the diihonour by preferving the equilibrium,! 
and was kept always in adtion by eloquence and 
comedy. 

This is what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Ariftophanes. The fagacity of the readers 
will go farther : they will compare the different 
forms of government by which that tumultuous 
people endeavoured to regulate or increafe the demo-, 
cracy, which forms were all fatal to the flate, be- 
caufe they were not built upon lading foundations^ 
and had all in them the principles of deftrudtion. A . 
ftrange contrivance it was to perpetuate a date by 
changing the juft proportion which Solon had wifely- 
fettled between the nobles and the people 3 and by 

opening 
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oj^ening a gate to the Ikilful ambition of thofe who 
, had art or courage enough to force thetnfelves into 
the govern nicnt by means of the people, whom thef 
flattered with protedions that they might more cer* 
tainly cruQi them. 

IV. Another part of the woiks of Thetfagkk 
Ariftophanei are his pleafant refleftions ^^^^ ^ 
uppn the moft celebrated poets : the (hafts which he ' 
lets fly 2k. the three heroes of tragedy, and particu* 
larly at Euripides^ might incline the reader to believe 
that he had little efteem for thofe great men j and 
that probably the fpeftators that appjauded him were 
pf his opinion. This conclufion would not be juft, as 
I have already fliewn by ailments, which, if I had 
iiot oflEefed them, the reader might have difcovered 
better than I. But that I may leave no room for 
objeiftions^ and prevent any (hadow of captioufnefs, I 
fliaU venture to obferve^ that pofterity will not confi- 
der Racine as lefs a mafter of the French ftage be- 
caufe his plays were ridiculed by parodies. Parody 
always fixes upon the bed pieces, and was more to 
the taile of the Gmh than to ours* At prefent the 
high theatres give it up to ftages of inferior rank; 
but in Atheks the comick theatre confidered parody as 
its principal ornament, for a reafon which is worth 
examining* The ancient comedy was not like ours, 
a remote and delicate imitation; it wa3 the arc of 
grols mimickry, and would have been fuppofed to have 
miiTed its aim, had it not copied the mien, the walk, 
the drcfs, the motions of the face of thofe whom it 
exhibited. Now parody is an imitation of this kind ; 
it is a change of ferious to burlefque, by a flight varia** 
tion of words, inflexion of voice^ or an imperceptible 
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art of mimickry. Parody is to poetry as a mafque to 
a fecc- As the tragedies oiEJchyluSy of SophocUsy and 
of Eiiripidesy were much in falhion, and were known 
by memory to the people, the parodies upon them 
would naturally ftrike and pleafe, when they were 
accompanied by the grimaces of a good comedian, 
w^ho mimicked with archnefs a ferious charafter. Such 
is the malignity of human nature ; we love to laugh 
at thofe whom we efteem moft, and by this make 
ourfclves fome recompence for the unwilling homage 
which we pay to merit. The parodies upon thefc 
poets made by Ariftophanes^ ought to be confideredl 
rather as encomiums than fatires. They give us occa- 
fion to examine whether the criticifms are juft or not 
in themfelves : but what is more important, they af- 
ford no proof that Euripides or his predeccffors wanted 
the efteem of Arijiophanes or his age. The ftatues 
raifed to their honour, the refpeft paid by the Athe^ 
nians to their writings, and the careful prefervation of 
thofe writings themfelves, are immortal teftimonies in 
their favour, and make it unneceflary for me to flop 
any longer upon fo plaufible a folution of fo frivolous 
an objedion. 

Frequent ridicule V. The moft troublefome difficulty, 
ot the gods. and that which, fo far as I know, has 

not yet been cleared to fatisfadtion, is the contemp- 
tuous manner in which Arijiophanes treats the gods. 
Though I am perfuaded in my own mind that I have 
found the true folution of this queftion, I am not 
fure that it will make more impreffion than that of 
M. Boivin^ who contents himfelf with faying, that 
every thing was allowed to the comick poets ; and that 
even Athcifm was permitted to the iicentioufnefs of 
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the ftage : that the Athenians applauded all that made 
them laugh ; and believed that Jupiter himfelf laughed 
with them at the fmart fayings of a poet. Mr. Collier ^ 
an Englijkman^ in his remarks upon their fta^e, at- 
tempts to prove that Ariftophanes was an open Atheift# 
For my part I am not fatisfied with the account 
cither of one or the otlier, and think it better to ven- 
ture a new fyftem, of which I have already dropt 
fome hints in this work. The truth is, that the 
Athenians profeffed to be great laughers y always 
ready for merriment on whatever fubjeft. But it 
cannot be conceived that Ariftophanes fhould, without 
puniihment} pulpliQi himfelf an Atheift, unlefs we 
fuppofe that Atheifm was the opinion likewife of the 
fpedators, and of the judges commiffioned to exa- 
mine the plays ; and yet 'this cannot be fufpeded of 
thofe who boafted themfelves the mod religious na- 
tion, and naturally the mod fuperftitious of all Greece. 
How can we fuppofe thofe to be Atheifts who paffed 
lentence upon DiagoraSy Socrates^ and Akibiades^ for 
impiety ? Thefe are glaring inconfiftencies. To fay 
like M. Bopvin^ for fake of getting clear of the diffi- 
culty, that AlcibiadeSy SocrateSy and Diagoras^ at- 
tacked religion ferioufly, and were therefore not 
allowed, but that Ariftophanes did it in jeft, or was 
authpnfed by cuftom, would be to trifle with the diffi- 
culty, and liQt to clear it. Though the Athenians 
Joved merrijjieni, it is not likely that if Ariftophanes 
had profefled Atheifm, they would have Ipared him 
more than Socrates^ who had as much life apd plea- 
iantryin his difcourfes, as the poet in his. comedies. 
The pungent raillery of Ariftophanes^ and the fond-» 
nefs of the Athenians for it, are therefore not th<? 

F 3 true 
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true reafon why the poet was fpared when Socraies 
was condemned. I (hall now folve the queftion with 
great brevity. 

The true anfwer to this queftion is given by P/k- 
torch in his treatife of reading of the poets. P/«- 
iarch attempts to prove that youth is not to be pro- 
hibited tile reading of the poets ; but to be cautioned 
againft fuch parts as may have bod efFcAs. They are 
firft to be prepofleffed with this leading principle, 
that poetry is falfe and fabulous. He tbeh eniMne- 
rates at length the fables which Homer ind other 
poets have invented about their deities; and con- 
cludes thus: ♦' When therefore there is found ia 
^* poetical compofitions any thing ftrange and (hock* 
^' ing, with refpeft to gods, or -demi-gods, or con- 
^* cerning the virtue of aify excellent and renowned 
** characters, he that (hould receive thefe fiftions 
^' as truth would be corrupted by an erron«us opi- 
** nion : but he that always keeps in his mind the 
" fables and allufions, which it is the .bufinefs of 
** poetry to contrive, will not be injured by the(^ 
*' ftories, nor receive any ill impreffions upon his 
** thoughts, but will be ready to cenfure himfelf, if 
** at any time he happens to be afraid, kft ffeptuue in 
** his rage (hould fpUt the earth, and l|i)r open tho 
** infernal regions.** Some pages afterwards, he tells 
us, " That religion is a tlwrig difficult of comprdien^ 
** fion, and above the underftanding of poets 5 which 
•* it is," (ays he, ** neceflary to have in mind when wo 
« read their fables." 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they 

diftinguifhed from their religion; for no one can be 

perfuaded that Ovid intended his Metmn&rphofes as A 

6 truQ 
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true repreftntation of the religion of the Romans. 
ITie poets were srflowed their imaginations about their 
>gods, as things which have no regard to the publick 
worihip. Upon this principle, I fay, as I faid before, 
there was amongft the Pagans two forts of religion ; 
One a poetical, and a real religion: one practical, 
the other theatrical: a mythology for the poets, 
a theology for ufe. They had fables, and a wor- 
ship, which though founded upon fable, was yet very 
difierent. 

Diagorasy Socrates y Plato ^ and the philofophers of 
Athens^ with Cicero^ their admirer, and the other pre- 
tended wife men of Romt^ are men by themfclves^ 
Thefe were the Atheifts with refpedt to the ancientsw 
We muft not therefore look into Plato^ or into Cicero 
for the real religion of the Pagans ^ as diftinft from the 
febulous, Hiefe two authors involve themfelves in 
the clouds, that their opinions may not be difcovered* 
They durft not openly attack the real religion \ but 
4eftroyed it by attacking fable. 
" To diftinguifli here with exaftnefs the agreement 
or difference between fable and religion, is not at 
prefent my intention: it is noteafy* to (hew with 
exadnefs what was the Athenian notion of the nature 
of the gods whom they worfliipped. Plutarch him- 
ielf telb us, that this was a thing very difficult for the 
philofophers. It is fufficient for me that the mytho- 
logy and theology of the ancients were different at the 
bottom ; that the names of the gods contitiued the 
fame; and that long cuftom gave up one to the 
caprices of the poets, - without fuppoHng the other 

• Sec St. Paul upon the fubjcft of the Ign^to Deo. ; 

F4 affeded 
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^ffe<5i:ed by them. This being once fettled upon the 
autliority of the ancients themfelvcs, I am ao longer 
furprifed to fee Jupiter y Minerva^ Neptune^ Bacchus^ 
appear upon the ftage in the comedy of Ariftophanes ^ 
and at the fame time receiving incenfe in the temples 
oi Athens. This is, in ray opinion, the mod reafonable 
account of a thing fo obfcure^ and I am ready to pve 
up my fyftem to any other, by which the Athenians 
(liall be made more confident with themfelves j thofe 
Athenians who fat laughing at the gods o( Arijiophanes^ 
while they condemned Socrates for having appeared to 
defplfe the gods of his country. 
The Mimi and ^L A word IS now to be fpofcen of 
pantomimes. the Mimi^ wbich had fome relation 

to comedy. This appellation was, by the Greeks and 
Romansy given to certain dramatick performances, and 
to the adtors that played them. The dcnominatioa 
fufficiently (hews, that their art confided in inutatioa 
fuid buffoonery. Of their works, nothing, or very 
little, is remaining ; fp that they can only be con^ 
(idercd by the help of fome palTages in authors : 
from which little is to be learned that dcferves confi-^ 
deration. I Ihall extraft the fubdance, as I did with 
refpe<5t to the chorus, without lofing time, by defining 
all the differept fpecies, or producing all the quota* 
tions, which would give the reader more trouble than 
indrudion, He that defires fuller indru<5lions may 
read Fojiusy Falois^ Saumaf/esj and Gatakerj of whofe 
compilation?, however learned, I (hould think it fliame 
to be the author. 

The Mimi had their original from comedy, of 
which at its fird appearance they made a part s for 
their roimick aftors' always played and exhibited gro- 

tcfquo 
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ttfque dances in the comedies. The jealoufy of ri- 
val(hip afterwards broke them off from the con^i^k 
adors, and made them a company by themielves. 
But to fecure their reception, they borrowed from 
comedy ail its drollery, wildnefs, groflhefs, ^nd licen- 
tioufnefi^ This amufement they added to their 
dances, and they produced what- are now called farces, 
or burlettos. Thefe farces had not the regularity or 
delicacy of comedies j they were only a fuccefSon of 
fingle fcenes contrived to raife laughter; formed or 
unravelled without order and without connexion. 
They had no other end but to make the people 
laugh. Now and then there might be good fen- 
tenccs> like the fentences of P. Syrus, that are yet 
left us : but the ground-work was low comedy ; and 
any thing of greater dignity drops in by chance. We 
muft however im^ine, that this odd fpecies of the 
drama rofe at length to fomewhat a higher charaftcr, 
fince we are told that P/ato the philofopher laid the 
Mimi of Sophron under his pillow, and they were 
found there after his death. But in general we may 
fay with truth, that it always difcovered the meannefs 
of its original, like a falfe pretenfion to nobility, in 
which the cheat is always difcovered through the con- 
cealment of fiftitious fplendon 

Thefe Wmi were of two forts, of which the length 
was different, but the purpofes the fame. The Mimi 
q[ one {pecies were Ihort ; thofe of the other long, 
and not quite fo grotefque. Thefe two kinds were 
iubdivided into many fpecies, diftinguiflied by the 
dreffes and charaders, futh as (hews drunkards, phy-» 
^cians, men, and womea. 

Thus 
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Thus far cf the Graif^ The Romnns faavmg hcr^ 
towed of tbem the more noble fhews of tntgedy and 
comedy, were not content till they had their rhapfo* 
dies. They had their plampedes^ who played with 
flat folesy that they might have the more agility; 
and their Samionsy whofe head was fliaved, that they 
might box the better. There is no need erf* naming 
here all who had a name for thefe diverfions amoi^ 
the Greeks and Romans^ I have faid enough, and 
perhaps too much of this abortion of comedy, which 
drew upon itfdf the ccintempt of good men, the cm- 
lures of the magiftrates, and the indignation of the 
fathers of the church *. 

Another fct of players were called Pantamifnes : thefe 
ifcrere at kaft fo far preferable to the former, that they 
gave no oflfence to the ears. They fpoke only to the 
eyes ; but with fiKh art of expreffion, that without 
the utterance of a fingle word, they reprefcnted, as we 
are told, a complete tragedy or comedy, in the fame 
manner as dumb Harlequin is exhibited on our thea- 
tres. Thefe Pantomimes among the Greeks firfl min- 
gled finging ^ith their dances; afterwards, about 
the time of Livius Andronicus^ tho. fongs were per- 
formed by one part, and the dances by another. Af- 
terwards, in the time olAugu^s^ when they wero 
fcnt for to Romey for the diverfions of the people, 
whom he had enHaved, they fdayed comedies without 
fongs or vocal utterance ; but by the fprightlinefs, 
adivity, and efficacy of their g^ftures ; or, as Sidonins 

^ It is the licentioufnefs of the Mhu and Pantomimes^ againft 
which the cenfure of the Holy Fathers particularly breaks out, as 
againft a thing irregular and indecent, without fo^^fing it much 
conneded with the caiife of religioo. 

jtpolliuaris 
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^illmaris cXprcfles it, chi^faucibus, <t loqueme geftn^ 
they not only exhibited things and paffions, but cvea 
the mod delicate diftindions of paffions, and th« 
flighted circumftances of fafts* We muft not how* 
ever imagine, at lead in my opinion, that tlje P^nto^ 
mimes did literally reprefent regular tragedies *or co- 
medies by the mere motions of their bodies* We 
may judly determine, notwithdanding ajl their agility, 
their reprefentations would at lad be very incomplete: 
yet we may fuppofe, with good, reafon, that their ac- 
tion was very lively; and that the art of imitation 
went great lengths, fince it raifed the admiration of 
the wifed men, and made the people mad with eager- 
ncfe. Yet when we read that one Hj^/uSy the pupil 
of one Pyladesy in the time of Auguftus^ divided the 
appkufes of the pe<^le with his mader, when they 
reprefented Oedipus^ or when Juvenal tells us, that 
Bathillus played Leda, and other things^ of the fame 
kind, it is not cafy to believe that a (ingle man, with* 
out fpeaking a word, could exhibit tragedies or co- 
medies, and make darts and bounds fupply tl)e 
place of vocal articulation. Notwithdanding the ob- 
fcurity of this whok n^atter, one may know what 
to admit as certain, or how far a reprefentation could 
be carried by dance, podure, and grimace. Among 
tfaefe artifidal dances, of which we know nothmg bu( 
the names, there was as early as the time oi Arifio^ 
phancs fome extremely indecent. Thcfe were contit 
nued in Italy from the time of AuguJluSy long after 
the en^perors. It was a publick mifchief, which con- 
tributed in fome meafure to the decay and ruin of 
the Homan empire. To have a due de^dation of 
thefe licentious entertamments, there is /no peed of 

^ any 
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any rccourfe to the fathers ; the wifer Pagans tell us 

very plainly what they thought of them. I have 

made this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes^ only 

to (hew how the moft noble of publick fpe(5tacles 

were cgrrupted and abufcd, and to condudk the reader 

to the end through every road, and through all the 

bye-paths of human wit, from Homa- and E^hylus to 

cur own time. 

Wanderings of VII. That we may conclude thi» 

the hmnan ^q^Ic by applying the principles laid- 

birth and pro- down at the beginning, and extend it 

grcfsof tliea- through the whole, I defire the reader 
meal reprelen- ° , . , _ , 

utioiis. to recur to that pomt where I have 

reprefented the human mind as be* 
ginning the courfe of the drama. The chorus was 
lirft a hymn to Bacchus^ produced by accident ; art 
brought it to perfedtion, and delight made it a publick 
diverfion. Thefpis made a fingle adtor play before 
the people ; this was the beginning of theatrical ihews. 
Efchylus^ taking the idea of tlie liiad and Oifyjfey^ ani- 
mated, if I may fo exprefs it, the epick poem, and 
gave a dialogue in place of fimple recitation, put& 
the whole into adion, and fets it before the eyes, as 
if it was a prefent and real tranfadtion : he gives the 
chorus * and intereft in the fcenes, contrives habits of 
dignity and theatrical decorations. In a word, ha 
gives both to tragedy; or, more properly, draws it 
from the bofom erf" the epick poem. She made her ap- 

• E[chy!us^ in my opinion, as well as the other poets his contem- 
poraries, retained the chorus, not merely becaufe it was the fafliion^ 
but becaufe examining tragedy to the bottom, they found it not 
rational to conceive, that an action great and fplendid, like X\^ re- 
volution of afi^, coultpafs without witncffes* 

pearanre 
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pcarance fparkling with graces, and difplayed fuch 
majefty as gained every heart at the firft view. 5o- 
fhocles confiders her more nearly, with the eyes of a 
critick, and finds that (he has fbmething ftill about 
her rough and fwelling : he divefts her of her falfc 
ornaments, teaches her a more regular walk, and 
more familiar dignity. Euripides was of opinion, 
that (he ought to receive ftill more foftnefs and ten- 
dernefsj he teaches her the new art of pleafing by fim- 
plk:ity, and gives her the charms of graceful negli- 
gence; fo that he makes her ftand in fufpence, whe- 
ther (he appears moft to advantage in the drefe of 5o- 
phacUs fparkling with gems, or in that of Euripides^ 
which is more (imple and modeft. Both indeed are 
elegant ; but the elegance is of different kinds, be- 
tween which no judgment as yet has decided the prize 
ei fupcriority. 

We can now trace it no farther ; Its progrefs amongft 
the Greeks is out of (ight. We muft pafs at once to the 
time o{ Augufius^ where Apollo and the Mufes quitted 
their ancient refidence in Greece^ to fix their abode in 
Italy. But it is vain to a(k queftions oi Melpomene ; (he 
. is obftinately filetit, and we only know from ftrangers 
her power amongft the Romans. Senecu endeavours to 
make her fpeak > but the gaudy (hew with which he ra- 
ther loads than adorns her, makes us think that he took 
fome phantom oi Melpomene for the Mufe herfclf. 

Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome^ muft 
carry us through thoufands of years, from Rome to 
France. There in the time of Lewis XIV. we ice the 
mind of man giving birth to tragedy a fecond time, as 
if the Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot. In the 
place of EfchyluSy we have our Rotrmi. In CorneilU we 
have another SoplwcUs^ and in Racinez, (econd Euripides. 

^ Thu6 
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*rhus IS tragedy raifed frotn lier aflies^ carried to ihc 
titmoft point of greatnefs, and fo dazzling that (he pre- 
fers herfelf to herfelf. Surprifed lo fee hcrfelf produced 
again in France in fo fhort a time^ and nearly in the 
fame manner as before in Greeciy (he is difpofed to be* 
lieve that her fate is to make a (hort traniition ixom her 
birth to her perfedlion, like the goddefs that iflued . 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

If we look back on the other fide to the rife of co- 
medy, we (hall fee it hatched by Mar git es from the Odyf^ 
fey of Homer i in imitation of her eldefl fifter; but we 
fee her under the conduct oiAriJopk^nes become licen* 
tious and petulant, taking airs to herfelf which the nu- 
giftrates were obliged to crufli. Menander reduced her 
to bounds, taught her at once gaiety and politends, and 
enabled her to corred: vice, without (hocking the of- 
fenders. Plautus^ among the Romans^ to whom we mufl: 
now pafsj united the earlier and the later comedy, and 
joined bufiboncry with delicacy. Terenee^ who was bet* 
ter inftrudted, received comedy from Menander ^ and 
furpafled his original, as he endeavoured to copy it* 
And laftly, Moliere produced a new fpecies of comedy* 
which muft be placed in a clafs by itfclf, in oppofitioH 
to that of AriJlophaneSy whofe manner is likewife pectL* 
liar to himfelf. 

But fuch is the weaknefs of the human mind, that 
when we review the fucceffions of the drama a third 
time, we find genius falling from its height, forgetting 
itfelf, and led aftray by the love of novelty, and thede-* 
fire of ftriking out new paths. Tragedy degenerated in 
Greece from the time oiAriJiotle, and in Rome after Au* 
gujius. At Rome and Athens comedy produced Af//w/, 
pantomimes, burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the fak^ 
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of variety ; fvich is thp charader, and fuch the madoeft 
of the mind c^ man. It is fatisfied with having mad^ 
great conquers, and gives them up to attempt otbei^ 
whi^h.are far from anfwering its expedation, and only 
enables it to difcover its own folly, weaknefs, and devi<- 
ations, But why fliould we be tired with flanding (liU 
at the true point of perf<?dion, when it is attained ? If 
eloquepce be wearied, and forgets herfelf a while, yet 
(he fcion returns to her former point : fo will it happen 
to our theatres if tht French Mufes will keep the Greek 
models in their view, and not look with difdain upon a 
ftagewhofeip[u>ther is nature, whoie foul ispa(Iion,an4 
whpie art is iimplicity : a ftage, which, to fpe^ th^ 
tmtbj does not perhaps equal ours in fplendor and ele? 
V4tioo^, but which excels it in fimplicity and prqpriety> 
90^ equals it at lead in the condudl and dire6bioa of 
thofe paflions which may properly affect an hox^ft man 
^acbrifUao. 

For my part, I (hall think myfelf well recompenfed 
for my labour, and (hall attain the end which I had la 
view, if I (hall in fome little meafure revive in the minds 
of thofe who purpofe to run the round of polite litera- 
ture, not an immoderate and blind reverence, but a 
true tafte of antiquity : fuch a tafte as both feeds and 
poli(hes the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to ap- 
propriate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its na- 
tural fertility in exquilite produdionsj fuch a tafte as 
gave the RacineSj the Molieres^ the Boileaus^ the Fon^ 
taines^ the PatruSy the Pelejfons^ and many other great 
geniufcs of the laft age, all that they were, and all that 
they will always be ; fuch a tafte as puts the (eal of im- 
mortality to thofe works in which it is difcovered ; a 
tafte fo neceflary, that without it we may be certain that 

the 
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the greateft powers of nature will long continue in a flat* 
1)elow themfelves ; for no man ought to allow himfelf td 
be flattered or feduced by the example of fome men of 
geniu?, who have rathet appeared to defpife this tafte 
than to defpife it in reality. It is true that excellent 
originals have given occafion, without any fault of their 
own, to very bad copies. No man ought feverely to ape 
either the ancients or the moderns : but if it was necef- 
fary to run into an extreme of one fide or the other, 
which is never done by a judicious and weli-direfted 
mind, it would be better for a wit, as for a painter, to 
enrich himfelf by what he can take from tHe ancients, 
than to grow poor by taking all from his own ftock j or 
openly to affed an imitation of thofe moderns whofe 
more fertile genius has produced beauties peculiar to 
themfelves, and which themfelves only can difplay with 
grace : beauties of that peculiar kind, that they are not 
fit to be imitated by others ; though in thofe who firft 
invented them they may be juftly efteemed, and ia 
them only. 
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On Sir ThomasHakmer's Edition of SHAkESPEARB* 



Firft printed ia the Year mdccxlv* 



** —As to all thofe things which have been publiflied under the 
^ titles of £Ji^Sf Remarks^ Ohfervationsj &c. on Shaiefpeare, (if 
•• you eStcept fome critical notes on Macbeth^ given as a fp>ccimea 
** of a projefted edition, and written as appears by a man of parts 
^ and genius) tj|e refl are abfolutely bdow a ferious notlc«.^. 
fFarhtrUn's Freface to Shah/pcare. £• 
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N O T E I. 
ACT I. SCENE L 

Enter three Witches. 

IN order to make a true cftimate of the abilities and 
merit of a writer, it is always neceffary to examine 
the genius of his age, and the opinions of bis contem- 
poraries. A poet who fliould now make the whole ac- 
tion of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and pro- 
duce the chief events by the affiftance of fupernaturat 
agents, would be cenfured as tranfgrefling the bounds of 
probability, he would be banithed from tha theatre to 
the nurfery, and condemned to write Fairy Tales in- 
ftead oi Tragedies; but a fiirvey of the notions that 
prevailed at the time when this play was written, will 
prove that Shakefpeare was in no danger of fuch ccn- 
fures, fince he only turned the fyftem that was thea 
univerfally admitted to his advantage, and was fer from 
overburthening the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, 
though not ftridly the fame, are confounded in this play, 
has in all ages and countries been credited by the com- 
mon people, and in mofl; by the learned tliemfelves. 

Tbcfc 
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Tfacfe i^antoms have indeed appeared more frequently, 
ia proportion as the darknefe of ignorance has been 
more grofs ; but it cannot be (hown, that the brighteft 
gleams of kncHvledge have at any time been fufficient to 
drive them out of the world. The time in which thb 
kind of credulity was at its height, feems to have been 
that of the holy war, in which the Chriftians imputed 
all their defeats to enchantment or diabolical oppotition, 
as they afcribe their fuccefs to the affiftance of their 
military iaints ; and the learned Mr. fVarburton appeaif 
to believe (Suppl. to the IntroduEiion to Don Quixote) 
that the firft accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by thofe who returned from 
their eaftem expeditions. But there is always fome 
diftance between the birth and maturity of folly as of 
wickednefs : this opinion had long exiiled, though per-^ 
baps the application of it had in no foregoing age been 
fo frequent, nor the reception fo general. Olympiodo^ 
ruSf in Photius^s Extrads, tells us of one Libanius^ 
who pradifed this kind of military magick, and having 
promiled x"P*f iv>^C[m iccHi ^o^^^mv ips^'/tiy^ to perform 
preat things againjl the Barbarians without foldiersy was, 
at the inftances of the trnprcfsP/acidiay put to death, 
when he was about to have given proofs of his abili- 
ties. The emprefs (hewed fome kindnefs in her anger 
by cutting him off at a time fo convenient for his re- 
putation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this 
notion may be found in St. Chryfojlom's book de Sacer^ 
dotioj which exhibits a fcene of enchantments not ex- 
ceeded by any romance of the middle age ; he fuppofes 

G 2 a fpedator. 
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a fpeftator, overlooking a field of battle, attended by 
one that points out all the various objefts of horror^ 
the engines of defti*u6l:ion, and the arts of flaughter. 

Af (XVi>ro Si in tra^oc roCq hapVo^ >cj vdofAiitH^ i'jrwBg iix Tiv®- 

iivocfAiv >^ lSic»y. Let him then proceed tojfiow him in the 
oppojite armies horfes ftying by enchantment y armed men 
tr an/ported through the airland every power and form of 
magick. Whether St. Chryfoflom believed that fuch per- 
fcrmances were really to be feen in a day of battle, or 
only endeavoured to enliven his dcfcription, by adopt- 
ing the notions of the vulgar, it is equally certain^ that 
fuch notions were in his time received, and that there- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later 
age ; the wars with the Saracens^ however, gave occa- 
fion to their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally 
difcovers prodigies, but as the fcene of adlion was re- 
moved to a greater diftance, and diftance either of time 
or place is fufficient to reconcile weak minds to wonder- 
ful relations. 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its me- 
ridian, and though day was gradually encreafing upon 
us, the goblins of witchcraft ftill continued to hover in 
the twilight. In the time of Queen Elizabeth was the 
remarkable trial of the witches of fFarboiSj whofe con- 
vidion is ftill commemorated in an annual Sermon at 
Huntingdon. But in the reign of King James, in which 
this tragedy was written, many circumftances concurred 
to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who 
was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before 
his arrival in England^ not only examined in perfon a 

woman 
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woman accufed of witchcraft, but had given a very for- 
mal account of the praftices and illufionsof evil fpirits, 
the compacts of witches, the ceremonies ufed by them, 
the manner of dete<9:ing them, and the juftice of pu- 
nilhing them, in his dialogues of Damonologie^ written 
in the5ro//^diale<it, and publiflied at Edinburgh. This 
book was, foon after his acceffion, reprinted at London j 
and as the ready way to gain King James's favour was 
to flatter his fpeculations, the fyftem oi DamonologU was 
immediately adopted by all who defired either to gain 
preferment or not to lofe it. Thus thedoftrine of witch- 
craft was very powerfully inculcated, and as the greateft 
part of mankind have no other reafon for their opinions 
than that they are in fafliion, it cannot be doubted but 
this perfualion made a rapid progrefs, fincc vanity and 
credulity co-operated in its favour, and it had a tendency 
to free cowardice from reproach. The infedlion foon 
reached tlie parliament, who, in the firft year of King 
James^ made a law, by which it was ena<Sed, ch. xii» 
That ^' if any perfon (hall ufe any invocation or con- 
*^ juration of any evil or wicked fpirit ; %. Or (hall 
** confult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
^' reward any evil or curied fpirit to or for any intent or 
♦* purpofe; 3. Or take up any dead man, woman, or 
^* child out of the grave,— ^r the fkin, bone, or any 
** part of the dead perfon, to be employed or yfed in 
•^ any manner of witchcraft, forcery, charm, or enchant- 
^* ment; 4* Or fhall ufe, praftife or exercife any fort 
♦* of witchcraft, forcery, charm, or enchantment; 5. 
♦* Whereby any p^rfop (hall be dcftroyed, killed, wafted, 
^* Confumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body j 

G 3 "6. That 
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" 6. That every fuch pcrfon, being conviftcd> (hall 
« fuffer death/* 

Thus, in the time of &hakefpeare^ was the do&rii» 
of witchcraft at once eftabliflied by law and by the 
faftiion, and it became not only unpolite, but crimi- 
nal, to doubt it; and as prodigies are always {cen in 
proportion as they arc expeded, witches were every 
day difcovered, and multiplied fo faft in fome places, 
that bilhop Hall mentions a village in Lancajhire^ where 
their number was greater than that of the houfes. 
The Jefuits and Seftaries took advantage of this uni- 
verfal error, and endeavoured to promote the intereft 
of their parties by pretended cures of perfons affli<fled 
by evil fpirits, but they were detefted and cxpofed by 
the clergy of the eftabliflied church. 

Upon this general infatuation Skakefpeare might be 
eafily allowed to found a play, efpcciaUy fince he hs^ 
followed with great exaftnefs fuch hiftories as were 
then thought true ; nor can it be doubted that the 
fcenes of enchantment, however they may now be 
ridiculed, were both by himfelf and his audience thought 
^wful and affefting. 

NOTE IL 

SCENE IL 

— — 1 HE mercilefs Macdonel^ — from the Wcftera 

Ifles 
Of Kerns and Gallow-glajfes was fupjrfy'd. 
And fortune on his damned quarry fmiling; 
Sbew'd like a rebel's whore. 

Kernx 
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K^us are light-armed, and Galhw^glajfes heavy- 
armed foldiers. The word ^arry has no fcnfe that 
is properly applicable in this place, and therefore it is 
ncceflary to read, 

Andfortnne on his damned qutxmlfmi/ifig. 

Quarrel was formerly ufed for caufcy or for tie occajton 
of a quarrel^ and is to be found in that fenfe in Boilings 
^jiTs account of theftory oi Machthy'w\iOy upon the 
creation of the prince oi Cumberland^ thought, f^s the 
hiftorian, that he had ajujl quarrel to endeavour after 
the crown. The fenfe therefore \s fortune fmiling on his 
fXccrabl^ caufe^ &Ct 



NOTE III, 

1 p I fay footh, I muft report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks. 
So they redoubled ftrokes xjpon the foe. 

Mr. 7'>fe^i&^ii/ has endeavoured to improve the fcnfe 
of this paiTage by altering the pm^duation thus : 



-They 



As cannoris overcharged, with double cr^clfs 
So they redoubled ftrokes i 1 > 

He declares, with fome degree of exultation, that he 
has no idea of ^ cannon charged with double cracks i but 

G 4 fureiy 
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furely the great author will not gain much by an alter- 
ation which makes him fay of a herOj that he redoubles 
Jrokes with double crach, an expreflSon not more loudly 
to be applauded, or more eafily pardoned,, than that 
which is rejefted in its favour. That a cannon is charged 
with thunder or wixh double thunders may be written, not 
only without nonfenfe, but with elegance^ and nothing 
elfe is here meant by cracksy which in the time of this 
writer was a word of fuch emphafis and dignity, that in 
this play he terms the general diflblution of nature the 
crack of doom. 

There are among Mr. TtheobaW% alterations others 
which I do not approve, though I do not always cen- 
fure them ; for fome of his amendments are fo exceK 
lent, that, even when he has failed, he. ought to be treated 
with indulgence and refpeft. 



NOTE m 

King Jl5 u T who comes here ? 
Mai. The worthy "Thane of Kojfe. 
Lenox. What hafte looks through his eyes ? 
So (hould he look, XkvdXjeems to fpeak things ftrangcw 

The meaning of this paiFage as it now ftands is, fo 
fliould he looky that looks as if he told things ft range. But 
Roffe neither yet told ftrange things, nor could look as 
if he told them ; Lenox only conjeftured from his air 
that he had ftrange things to tell, and therefore un-r 
doubtedly faid 

n ^Wh?H 
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What hafte looks thro* his eyes ? 
So (hould he look, that teems to fpeak things ftrange. 

He looks like one that is big with fomething of imprrtancet 
a metaphor fo natural, that it is every day ufed in com^ 
inon difcourfe. 



NOTE V. 

SCENE III. 

ThunJer. Enter the three Witches. 

ift Witch. ^Vhere haft thou been, fifter ? 

^d Witch. Killing fwine. 

2^d Witch. Sifter, where thou ? 

^ft Witch. A Tailor's wife had chefnuts in her lap. 
And moqncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 

quoth L 
(i) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her huft>and*s to Aleppo gone, mafter o* th* TCigerz 
But in a fieve Til thither fail. 
And like a rat without a tail, 
X\\ do— ril do— and Til do. 

^d Witch, ril give thee a wind. 

\fi Witch: Thou art kind. 

^d Witch. And I another. 

\ft Witch. I myfelf have all the other. 
And the (2) very points they blow. 
All the quarters that they know, 
1' th* Ship-man's card 

I will 
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I will drain him dry as hay; 
Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-houfe lid ; 
He fliall live a man (3) forbid ; 
Weary fev'n-nights nine times ninc^ 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine : 
Tho* his bark cannot be loft. 
Yet it (hall be tempeft-toft. 
Look what I have. 

2d fVitch. Shew me, (hew me. 



(i) Aroint thee, witch,- 



In one of the folio editions the reading is anoint thee^ 
in a fenfe Very coniiftent with the common accounts of 
witches, who are related to perform many fupematural 
afts by the means of unguents, and particulariy to fly 
through the air to the places where they meet at their 
hcUifh feftivals. In this fenfe anoint thee^ witck^ will 
mean, away\ witch^ to your infernal ajjembly. This read- 
ing I was inclined to favour, becaufe I had met with 
the word aromt in no other place ; till looking into 
Hearne\ CoUeftions, I found it in a very old drawing, 
that he has publi{hed, in which St.Ptf/w^ is reprefented 
vi(iting hell, and putting the devils into great confuiion 
by his prefence, of whom one that is driving the damned 
before him with a prong, has a label ifluing out fix)m 
his mouth with thefe words out OUt araitSt, of which 
the laft is evidently the fame with aroint^ and ufed v\ 
the fame fenfe a^ in this paflage. 



(2) And 
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(2) And the v^ points they Wow, 

As the word very is here of no other ufe than to fill 
up the verfe, it is likely that Shakefpeare wrote various^ 
Tvhich might be cafily miftaken for very^ being cither 
negligently read, haftily pronounced, or impcrfcftly 
heard. 

(3) He (hall live a mznforbid. 

Mr. ^keobald has very juftly explained /(?r^/V/ by ac^ 
cnrjkdy but without giving any reafon of his interpreta- 
tion. To bid is originally to pray^ as in this Saxon frag;-^ 
ment. 



J7e ij* Vvy f bit •] bore, &c. 
He is wife that prays & improve*. 



As to forhid therefore implies to prohibit^ in oppo^ 
fition to the word bid in its prcfcnt fenfe, it fignifies 
by the fame kind of oppofition to curfe^ when it is de- 
lived from the fame word in its primitive meaning. 

NOTE VI. 
SCENE V. 

H s incongruity of all the paflages in which the 
TAanecf Cawdor is mentioned is very remarkable; 
in the (econd fcene the Tkanes oiRoffe and Angus bring 
the king an i^rcount of the battle, and inform him that 
Norway 

Ailiftcd 
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Affifted by that mod difloyal traytor 

The Thane of Cawdory *gan a difmal conflid:. 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prlfbner, for th^ 
king fays in the fame fcene, 

Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title greet MacbetJi\ 

Yet though Cawdor^z^ thus taken by Macbeth^ in arms 
againft his king, when Macbeth is faluted, in the fourth 
fccne, I'hane of Cawdor^ by the Weird Sifters, he afks. 

How of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor lives ^ 
A profp'roqs gentleman. 

And in the next line confidcrs the promifes, thSt he 
fhould be Cawdqr and King^ as equally unhkely to be 
accomplilhed. How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
ftatc of theThane of Cawdor ^ whom he has juft defeated 
and taken prifoner, or call him a profperous Gentleman 
who has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion ? 
Or why (hould he wonder that the title of the rebel whom 
he has overthrown (hould be conferred upon him ? He 
cannot be fuppofed to diflemble his knowledge of the 
condition of Cawdor^ becaufe he enquires with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and the vehemence of fudden afto- 
nifliment ; and becaufe nobody is prefent but Banquo^ 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawdor's treafon. However, in the 
next fcene, his ignorance ftill continues ; and, when 

Roje 
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Hoffe and Angus prefent him from the king with his 
new title, he cries out 



-The Thane of Cawdor lives. 



Why do you drefs me in his borrowed robes ? 

Rojfe and Angusj who were the meflengers that in the 
fecond fcene informed the king of the affiftance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having loft, as well as Mac- 
ietAj all memory of what they had fo lately feen and 
related, make this anfwer. 

Whether he was 
Combined with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help ^nd vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country*s wreck, I know not. 

Neither Roje knew what he had juft reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had jUft done. This feems not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imputed to the tran- 
fcribers, fince, though the inconfiftency of Rofe and 
Angus might be removed, by fnppofing that their 
names are erroheoufly inferted, and that only RoJJe 
brought the account of the battle, and only Angus was 
fent to compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulnefs of 
Macbeth cannot be palliated, fmce what he fays could 
not have been fpoken by any other. 



NOTE VII. 



T. 



H E thought, whofe murder yet is but fantaftical. 
Shakes fo my fmgle ftate of man,— ^ 

The 
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Tht Jingle fiate of man feems to be ufed by Shake^ 
fpeare for an individual^ in oppo&ioa to a common* 
wealthy or (onjun£l body of men* 

NOTE VIIL 

Macbeth. Vjome what come ma)% 

Time and the hour runs thro' the roughed day* 

I fuppofe every reader is difgufted at the tautology 
in this paffage, time and the hour^ and will ti^reforc 
willingly believe that Shakefpeare wrote it thus, 

■ Come what come may, 
7ime! on /—the hour runs thro' the rougheft day* 

Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are 
to befal him ; but finding no fatisfadion from his own 
thoughts, he grows impatient of refleftion, and rc- 
folves to wait the clofe without haraffing himfelf witli 
conjedlures. 



• Come what come may. 



But to (liorten the pain of fufpenfe, he calls upon 
time in the ufual (lile of ardent defire, to quicken his 
motion. 

Time ! on ! — — 

He then comforts himfelf with the refleftion that all 
his perplexity muft have an end, 

T he hour runs thro* the rougheft day* 
3 This 
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This conje<5ture is fupported by the paffage in the letter 
to his lady, in which he fays, Tbey referred me to the 
coming on of time with Hail King thatfiiaU he^ 



NOTE IX. 

SCENE VI. 

Malcolm. '— — jN othikg in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He died. 
As one that had been ftudied in his death. 
To throw away the deareft thing he ovfd^ 
As 'twere a carelefs trifle. 

As the word ow'd affords here no fenfe but (uch as 
is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it 
was origindly written. The deareft thing heowtCd\ a 
reading which needs neither defence nor explication. 



NOTE X. 

King.—^ X here's no art. 
To find the mind's conftrudion in the face 

The conJlruSion of the mind is, I believe, a phrafe 
peculiar to Shakefpeare j it implies the frame or difpo^ 
fition of the mind, by which it is determined to good 
or ill. 

NOTE 
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NOTE XT. 

Macbeth. 1 HE fervice, and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itfelf. Your highnefs* part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and ftate, children and fervants^ 
Which do but what they fhould, in doing every thing 
Safe towWds your love and honour. 

Of the laft line of this fpeech, which is certainly, as 
it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been 
attempted, which Mr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald 
have admitted as the true reading. 

■ Our duties 
Are to your throne and ftate, children and fervatits. 
Which do but what they (hould, in doing every thing 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 

My efteem of thefe criticks, inclines me to believe, 
that they cannot be much pleafed with the expreffions 
Fiefs to lovey or Fiefs to honour ; and that they have 
propofed this alteration rather becaufe no other oc- 
curred to them, than becaufe they approved it. I (hall 
therefore propofe a bolder change, perhaps with no 
better fuccefs, \y\xtfua cuique placent. I read thus, 

■ , Our duties 
Are to your throne and ftate, children and fervants. 

Which 
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Which do but what they (hould, in doing not/iing 
Save towVds your tove and honour. 

We do but perform our duty when we contraft all 
Dur views to your fervice, when we aft with no other 
principle than regard to your love and honour. 

It is probable that this paflage was firft corrupted by 
Writing y^^ for fave, and the lines then ftood thus^ 

^ — Doing nothing 
Safe tow'rd your love and honour. 

Which the neit tranfcriber dbferving to be wfong, and 
yet not being able to difcover the real fault, altered to 
the prefent reading; 

i^ O T E Xll. 

SCENE VII. 

1 H o u * D s T have, great Glamis^ 

That which cries, " thus thou muft do if thou have 

it, 

*' And that,*' i^t;. 

As the objedt of Macbeth'^ defire Is fiere intra* 
duced fpeaking of itfelf, it is necellary to read, 

Thou'dft have, great Glamisy 
That which cries, " thus thou muft do if thou hard 
■ me." 

Vol. Iir. H NOTE 
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NOTE XIII. 



-Jl 1 I E thee hither. 



That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 
And chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
AH that impedes thee from the golden rounds 
That fate and metaphyfical aid dofeem 
To have thee crown'd withal. 

For feem the fenfe evidently direfts us to xtzdfeek^ 
The crown to which fate dcftines thee, and which pre- 
ternatural agents endeavour to bellow upon thee* Th« 
golden round is the diadem. 



NOTE XIV. 

Lady Macbeth. Vj o m e all you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts^ unfex me here. 
And fill me from the crown to th* toe, top-full 
Of direfl: cruelty; make thick my blood. 
Stop up th' accefs and paflage to renftorfe. 
That no compunftious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe, nor keep peace between 
Th' effea: and it. 

Mortal thoughts. 

This expreffion fignifies not the thoughts of mortals f 
but, murtherousy deadly^ or dejlruclive dejigns. So in 
aft 5th. 

Hold faft the mortal fword- 

And 
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And in another place. 

With twenty mortal murthers. 

" Nor keep pace between 
Th' effed and it. 

The intent of Lady Macbeth^ evidently is to wifli that 
no womanifli tendernefs, or confcientious remorfe may 
hinder her purpofe from proceeding to effeft, but nei- 
ther this nor indeed any other fenfe is expreffed by the 
prefent reading, and therefore it cannot be doubted 
that Shakefpeare wrote differently, perhaps thus : 

That no compund^ous vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell. purpofe, nor keep pace between 
Th' effed and it. 

To keep pace hetweeUy may fignify to pafs between^ to 
intervene. Pace is on many occafions a favourite of 
Shakefpeare. This phrafe is indeed not ufual in this 
Icnfe, but was it not its novelty that gave occafion to 
the prefent corruption ? 



NOTE XV. 
SCENE VIIL 

King. jL h is caftle hath apleafanty&j/^ the air 
Nimbly and fweetly recommends itfelf 
Unto our gentle fenfes. 

Banquo. This gueft of fummer, 
The temple -haunting Martlet, does approve. 

Ha By 
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By his lov'd manfionary, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttricc, nor coigne of vantage, but this b:rd 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle ; 
Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv'd 
The air is delicate. 

In this (hort fcene, I propofe a flight alteration to 
be made, by fubflituting Jite for featy as the ancient 
word ioT JituatioH 9 VLhAfcnfe ior fenfesy as mofe agree- 
able to the meafure ; for which reafori likewife I have 
endeavoured to adjuft this paflage, 

— — Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze. 

By changing the punftuation and adding a fyllable thus. 



Heaven's breath 



Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 

Thofe who have perufed books printed at the time 
of the firfl. editions of Shakefpeare know, that greater 
alterations than ihefe are neceflary almoft in every 
page, even where it is not to be doubted that the copy 
was corredl. * 

NOTE XVI. 

SCENE X. 

1 H E arguments by which Lady Macbeth perfuades 
her hu{band to commit the murder, afford a proof 
oi Shakefpeare' % knowledge of human nature. She urges 

the 
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the excellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea 
which has dazzled mankind from age to age, and ani» 
mated fometimes the houfebrcaker, and fometimes the 
conqueror : but this fophifm Macbeth has for ever de- 
ftroyed by diftinguifliing true from falfe fortitude, in a 
line and a half; of which it may almoft be faid, that 
they ought to beftow immortality on the author, 
though all his other produftions had been loft, 

I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

This topick, which has been always employed with 
loo much fuccefs, is ufed in this fcene with peculiar 
propriety, to a foldier by a woman. Courage is the 
diftinguifliing virtue of a foldier, and the reproach of 
cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a wo- 
man, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound 
himfelf to murder Duncan^ another art of fophiftry by 
which nien have fometimes deluded their confciences, 
and perfuaded themfelves that what would be criminal 
in others is virtuous in them; thisargument ShakefpearCy 
whofe plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has 
not confuted, though he n)ight eafily have fliown *hat a 
former obligation could not be vacated by a latter. 



NOTE XVII, 

JLiET ting/ dare not, wait upon / woulJ^ 
J^ike the poor cat i' th' adage. 

Hz Tlie 
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The adage alluded to is, the cat loves fijk^ but dares not 
wet her foot y 

Catus amatpifcesyfednon vuh tingere plant as. 



NOTE XVIIL 
W I L L I with wine and waflel fo convince. 

To convince is in Shakefpeare to over-powerovfubdue^ 
as in this play, 

Their malady convinces 

The great aflay of art. 

NOTE XIX. 

VV H o (hall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell. 

Quell is murdevy manquellers being in the old language 
the term for which murderers is now ufed. 

NOTE XX. 

ACT II. SCENE ir. 

JNI o w o'er one half the world 

(i ) Nature fee ms dead^ and wicked dreams abufc 
The curtain'd fleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecat's offerings : and withcr'd murder, 

(Alarum'd 
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(Alarum'd by his fentinel, the wolf, 
Whofe howl *s his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace, 
tVith (2) Tarquiris ravijiiing fides ^ tow'rds his defign 
Moves like a ghoft— Thou found and firm-fet earth. 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my where about. 
And (3) take the prefent ho>ror from the time^ 
That now fuits with it. 

(i) Now o'er one half the world 

Nature feems dead. 

TKat is, over our hemijphere all aSlien and motion feem 
to have ceafed. This image, which is perhaps the mofl 
ftriking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Dry den in his conqueft oi Mexico. 

All things are hufli'd as nature's felf lay dead. 
The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head; 
The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat. 
And flepping flow'rs beneath the night-dews fweat. 
Even luft and envy fleep ! 

Thefe lines, though fo well known, I have tranfcribed* 
that the contraft between them and this paflage of 
Shakefpeare may be more accurately obferved. 

N igh t is defcribed by two great poets, but one defcribes 
a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night 
of Drydeny all the difturbers of the world are laid afleep ; 
in that of Shakefpeare^ nothing but forcery, luft, and 
inurder is awake. He that reads Dryden^ finds himfelf 
lulled with ferenity, and difpofed to folitude and con- 

H 4 t^mplation. 
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templation. He that perufes ShakefpearCy looks round 
alarmed, and Harts to find himfelf alone. One is the 
pight of a lover, the other that of a murderer. 

(2)- — ,—^Wither^d murder, 
-^hus with hhfiealthy pace^ 



fVith Tarquin'i ravijiiing fides toward his defign^ 
Moves like a ghoji. 

This \vas the reading of this paffage in all the edi-r 
tions before that of Mr. Pope^'who ioxftdes^ iaferted iu 
the tQXtfirideSy which Mr. "Theobald has tacitly copied 
from him, though a more proper alteration might per- 
haps have been made. A ravijiiing firide is an adion 
of violence, impctuofitj^, and tumult, like that of ^ 
favage rufliing on his prey; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit a^i image of fecrecy and caution, of 
anxious circumfpecftion and guilty timidity, \\itjlealthy 
pace of a ravijlier creeping into the chamber of a virgin, 
and of an affaffin approaching the bed of him whom 
he propofes to murder, without awaking him ; thefe he 
defcribes as moving like ghofts^ whofe progreffion is fo 
different ixom firides^ that it has been in all ages repre* 
fented to be, as ^ilton expreffes it, 

Sn^ooth fljdipg without ftep, 

This hemiftick will afford the true reading of thh 
place, which is, I think, to be correfted thus : 

And withered murder, 
r-1 — Thus with his ftealthy pace. 
With Tarquin ravilhing, Aides towVd his defign, 
Jyjoves like a ghofl, 

Tarqtffjn 
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Tarquin is in this place the general name of a 
raviflier, and the fenfe is, Now is the time in which 
every one is a-fleep, but thofe who are employed in 
wickednefs, the witch who is faerificing to Hecate, and 
the ravifher and the murderer, who, like me, are 
Healing upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjufted, he wifties with 
great propriety, in the following lines, that the earth 
may not Aear hisjieps. 

(3) And take the prefent horror from the time 
That now fuits with it. 

I believe every one that has attentively read this 
dreadful foliloquy is difappointcd at the cpnclufion, 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is, at leaft, obfcure, 
nor can be explained into any fenfe worthy of the au- 
thor. I Qiall therefore propofe a flight alteration, 

1 Thou found and firm-fet earth. 

Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my where-about, 
VVnd talk—tht prefent horror of the time !•— 
That now fuits with it- 
Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, difturbed his 
imagination by enumerating all the terrors of the night; 
at length he is wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that 
makes him afraid of fome fupernatural difcovery of his 
dcCgn, and calls out to the ftones not to betray him, 
pot to declare where he walks, nor to talk, — As he is 
going to fay of what, he difcoyers the abfurdity of his 

fufpicioa 
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fufpicion and paufcs, but is again o'erwhclmed by his 
guilt, and concludes, that fuch are the horrors of the 
prefent night, that the ftones may be expedlcd to cry 
out againft him. 

77/^/ now fuits with it. 

He obfcrves in a fubfequent paffage, that on fuch 
occafions ftones have been known to move. It is now a 
very juft and ftrong pifture of a man about to commit 
^ deliberate murder under the ftrongeft convidions of 
the wickednefs of his defign. 



NOTE XXI. 

SCENE IV. 

Lenox% A h e night has been unruly ; where we lay 
Our chimnies were blown down. And, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i* th* air, ftrange fcreams of death, 
And prophecying with accents terrible 
Of dire combuftions, and confufed events. 
New-hatched to the woful time. 
The obfcure bird clamour'd the live-long night. 
Some fay the earth was fev'rous and did fliake. 

Thefe lines I think (hould be rather regulated thus : 

Prophecying with accents terrible. 
Of dire combuftions and confufed events. 
New-hatch'd to th* woful time, the obfcure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night. Sooie fay the e^th was 
fev'rous and did fliake. 

Kpro^ 
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A prophecy of an event new-hatcV dy feems ta be a 
prophecy of an event paft. The term nezv-hatcVd is pro- 
perly applicable to a birdy and that birds of ill omen 
fhould htnew-hatcV d to the wofultimey is very confident 
with the reft of the prodigies here mentioned, and with 
the univerfal diforder into which nature is defcribed as 
thrown, by the perpetration of this horrid murder. ' 

NOTE XXII. 

U p ! Up ! and fee 

The great doom*s image Malcolm^ Banquoy 
As from your graves rife up. 

The fecond line might have been fo eafily completed, 
that it cannot be fuppofed to have been left imperfeft 
by tbe author, who probably wrote, 

Malcolm ! Banquo ! rife ! 
As ^-om your graves rife up.— 

Many other emendations of the fame kind might be 
made, without any greater deviation from the printed 
copies, than is found in each of them from the reft. 



NOTE XXIII. 

If 

Mzf^^M.-—- -JlIere lay Duncany 
His filver fkin laced with his golden blood. 
And his ga(h*d ftabs look'd like a breach in nature. 
For ruin's waftcfol entrance; there the murtherers 

Steeped 
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Steeped in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore : 

An unmannerly dagger and a dagger breeched^ or as in 
fomc editions breach' d with gore^ are expreffions not 
eafily to be underftood, nor can it be imagined that 
Shakefpeare would reproach the murderer of his king 
only with want of manners. There are undoubtedly 
two faults in this paffage, which I have endeavoured to 
take away by reading, 

Daggers 

Unmanly drenclid zvith gore. 
I Jaw drenchM with the king's blood th fatal daggers^ 
not only hijiruments of murder but evidences of cowardice. 

Each of thefe words might eafily be confounded with 
that which I have fubftituted for it by a hand not exaft, 
81 cafual blot, or a negligent infpedion. 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of thefe 
lines, by fubftituting goary blood for golden bloody but it 
may eafily be admitted, that he who could on fuch an 
occafion talk of lacing thejiherjhin would lace it with 
golden blood. No amendment can be made to this line, 
of which every word is equally faulty, but by a general 
blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakefpeare put thefe forced 
and unnatural metaphors into the mouth oi Macbeth, as 
a mark of artifice and diflimulation, to ihow the differ- 
ence between the ftudied language of hypocrify, and 
the natural outcries of fudden paffion. This whole 
fpe^ch confidered in this light, is a remarkable inftance 
of judgment, as it confifts entirely pf antithefes and 
jpetaphors, 

NOTE 
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NOTE XXIV. 
ACT III. SCENE It. 

Macbeth. vy ur fears in Banquo 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be fear'd. 'Tis much he dares. 

And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind. 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To aft in fafety. There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear : and under him. 

My genius is rtbuk'd; (1) as it is /aid 

Anthony's zvas by Cafar. He chid the fitters. 

When firfl: they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them fpeak to him ; then prophet-like. 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they placed a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren fceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand. 

No fon of mine fucceeding. If 'tis fo. 

For Banquo's iffue have I 'fil'd my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murthcr'd. 

Put rancours in the veflel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the (2) common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, — the feed of B/inquo kings. 

Rather than fo, come fate into the Hft, 

(3) And champion me to th' utterance 
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(i) As it isfaid, 
Anthony's was by Cajar. 

Though I would not often affume the critick's pri- 
vilege, of being confident where certainty cannot be 
obtained, nor indulge myfelf too far in departing from 
the eftabliflied readings yet I cannot but propofe the 
rejedion of this paflage, which I believe was an infertion 
of fome player, that having fo much learning as to dif- 
cover to what Shakefpeare alluded, was not willing that 
his audience (hould be lefs knowing than himfelf, and 
has therefore weakened the author*s fenfe by the intru- 
fion of a remote and ufelefs image into a fpeech burftr 
ing from a man wholly poffeffed with his own prefent 
condition, and therefore not at kifure to explain his 
own allufions to himfelf. If thefe words are taken 
away, by which not only the thought but the num- 
bers are injured, the lines of Shakefpeare clofe together 
without any traces of a breach. 

My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the fifters. 

(2) The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to an inquifitive reader, 
to trace a fentiment to its original fource, and therefore, 
tliough the term enemy of man applied to the devil is 
jn it felf natural and obvious, yet fome may be pleafed 
with being informed, that Shakefpeare probably bor- 
rowed it from the firfl lines of the Deftrudion of Troy^ 
a book which he is known to have read. 

4 That 
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That this remark may not appear too trivial, I 
fhall take occafion from it to point out a beautiful 
paflage of Milton^ evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority : in ^defcribing the gates of hell, 
book ii* V. 879. he fays, 

On a fudden open fly. 



With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfli thunder. 

In the hiftory of Don Bellianisj when one of the 
knights approaches, as I remember, the caftle of Bran-^ 
dezar^ the gates are faid to open grating harjli thunder 
upon their braftn hinges. 

(3) ' " ■ Come fate into the lifts. 
And champion mc to th' utterance. 

This pafTage will be beft explained by translating it 
into the language from whence the only word of diffi- 
culty in it is borrowed. Q^uela dejiineefe rende en lice^ 
et qu^elle me donne un defi a Toutrance. A challenge or 
a combat a Voutrance^ to extremity y was a fixed term 
in the law of arms, ufed when the combatants en- 
gaged with an odium internecinumy an intention to dejiroy 
each other y ih oppofition to trials of ikill at feftivals, or 
on other occafions, where the conteft was only for 
reputation or a prize. The fenfe therefore is, Let 
fatCy that has fore^doom'd the exaltation of the fons of 
Banquo, enter the lifts againfl me, with the utmoji animo- 
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Jity^ in defence of its own decrees^ which I will endeaVouf 
to invalidate^ whatever be the danger. 



NOTE XXV. 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue, ye go for men. 
As hounds and grey-hounds, mungrels, fpaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs, water-ruggs, and demy-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. 

Though this is not the moft fparkling paffage in 
the play, and though the name of a dog is of no great 
importance, yet it may not be improper to remark, 
that there is no fuch fpecies of dogs as /houghs men- 
tioned by Cains de Canibus Britannicis, or any other 
writer that has fallen into my hands, nor is the word 
to be found in any dictionary which I have examined* 
I therefore imagined that it is falfely printed for flouths^ 
a kind of flow hound bred in the fouthern parts of 
England^ but was informed by a lady, that it is more 
probably ufed, either by miftake, or according to the 
orthography of that time, ioxflwcks. 

NOTE XXVI. 

Macbeth. 1 n this hour at moft, 

I will advife you where to plant yourfelves^ 
Acquaint you with the perfed: fpy o' th' time, 
The moment on't, for't mud be done to-night. 
And fomething from the palace : '■■ > ■■ ■ 

What 
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What is meftnt by iie Jpy Qf the tim^, it wiU be 
found difficult to explain ^ and therefom ftnfe will be 
cheaply gained by a fligHit alteration.— jV/^^^^M is af- 
fwring the afl^ifins th4t they IhalJ not want diredions 
tp jfiad BanquQ^ and therefore fays. 



/ will' 



Actiuaintyou with a perfeft fpy o' th' time. 

Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards 
at the place of adiqn* 

ferfea is well infiruFted^ ox well informed^ as In this 
play. 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfea. 
though I am well acquainted with your quality and rank. 



NOTE XXVIT. 
S C E N E IV. 

zd Murderer. XJLe needs not to miftruft, fince he 

delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do. 
To the direftion juft. 

Mr. Theobold has endeavoured unfuccfsfuUy to 
amend this paflage, in which nothing is faulty but the 
pun<9tuation. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is 
this : The perfea fpy^ mentioned by Macbeth in the 

Vol. JIL I foregoing 
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foregoing fcene has> before they enter upx>n the ftage^ 
giving them the diredions which were promifed at 
the time of their agreement ; and therefore one of the 
murderers obferves, that, fince he has given them fuck 
exafi information^ he needs not doubt of their performance. 
Then by way of exhortation to his aflbciates he- 
cries out 

■ To the diredion juft. 



Now nothing remains but thai we conform exaRly to 
Macbeth's diye6lions. 



NOTE XXVIII. 
S C E N E V. 

Macbeth. Vou know your own degrees, fit down: 
At firft and lad the hearty welcome. 

As this paflage (lands, not only the numbers arc 
Very imperfeft, but the fenfe, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible. The numbers will be im- 
proved by reading * 



• Sit down at firft. 

And lafl: a hearty welcome. 

But for laft (hould then be written fUKt. I believe the 
true reading is. . 

. You know your own degrees, fit doWn. — ^To firft 
And laft the hearty welcome^ 

411 
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All of whatever degi^ee^ ffom the higheft to ihe lowejl^ 
may ke ajfured that their vtfit is well received^ 

NOTE XXIX. 

Macbeth. 1 h e re's blood upon thy face. 

[T(7 the murtherer aftde at the door. 
Murderer. *Tis Banquo\ then. 
Macbeth. *Tis better thee zvithout^ than he within. 

The fenfe apparently requires that this paflagc 
fhould be read thus : 

'Tis better ihee without, than hiin within. 

That is, / am more pleafed that the blood of Banquo 
fhould be on thy face ^ than in his body. 

NOTE XXX. 

Lady Macbeth. X it o p e !t fluff! 
This is the very painting of your fear : 

[4fide to Macbeth, 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, thefe flaws and darts, 
Impofiwres to true fear ^ would well become 
A woman's ftory at a winter's fire, * 
Authoriz'd by hergrandam. Shame itfelf ! 
Why do you make fuch faces ? When all's done 
You look but on a ftooL 

I 2 As 
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As fiGTts can neither with propriety nor fenfc be 
taHcd impqftures to true ftcr^ fomcthing dfe was .un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrdte 

■ ■ Thofe flaws and ftarts, 



Impqftures true to fear y would well become 
A woman's ftory, 

Thefe fymptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impqftors true only to fear^ might become 
a coward at the recital of fuch falfhoods as no man cmld 
credit whofe underfianding was not weakened by his ter* 
tors ; tales ^ "told by a woman over a fire on the authority 
of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. — r— l-y o y e and health to all f 
Then I'll fit down : give me fome wine, fill full— • 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we mifs. 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirft, 
uind aU to all. 

Though this pafll^ is, as it now ftands, capable of 
more^meanings than one, none of them are very firtis* 
fcidory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus i ' 



— — To all, and him, we thirft. 
And hail to all. 



Macbeth. 
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Macieih, being about to fdute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquoy though ab- 
ient, in this aft of kindnefs, and wi(hes iealti to all. 
Haii or ieti for Aealfi was in fuch continual ufe among 
the good-fellows of ancient times, that a drinker was 
called a was-beiler^ or a wiflier of health^ and the liquor 
was termed was'^keily becaufe health was fo often wijked 
over it. Thus in the lines of Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vaganU fcyphoy difcinSo gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil : labor qft plus perdere vini 
Quam fitis. ■ 

Thefe words were afterwards corrupted into wajfail 
4tnd wqjfaikr. 

NOTE XXXIL 

JWi/f3^/A.— - vjAN fuch things be. 
And overcome us like a fummer*s cloud 
Without our fpecial wonder ? You make me ftrange 
Even to Ihe difpofition that I ow^y 
When now I think you can behold fuch fights. 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 
When mine is blanched with fear. 

This paflage, as it now ftands, is unintelligible, but 
may be reftored to fenfe by a very llight alteration. 



• You make me ftrange 



Ev*n to the difpofition that I know. 

1 3 Though 
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^hugh J had before fecn many inftances of your courage^ 
yet it now appears in a degree abogether new. So that my 
long acquaintance with your difpofition does not hinder 
me from that aflomjhment which novelty products^ 

NOTE XXXllI, 

J T will have blood, they fay blood will have blood. 
Stones have been known to move^ and trees to 

fpeak, 
Augurs^ that underftood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and jrooks brought 

forth 
The fecrtt'ft man of t)lood.*— — 

In this paffage the firfl line lofes much of its force bf 
theprefent punftuation. Macbeth having confidered the 
prodigy which has juft appeared, ipfers juftly from it^ 
that the death di Duncan cannot pafs unpuniftied, 

// will have bloody ■ 

Then after a (liort paufe, declares it as the general ob- 
fervation of mankind, that murderers cannot efcape. 

"ihey fay^ blood will have blood. ' 

Murderers, when they have praftifed all human 
means of fecurity, are detefted by fupematural direc-» 
tions. 

Augurs, that underftand relations, Cs?^. 

By the word relation is underftood the (onne^ion o^ 
feffeSs with caufes; to underftand relations 2iS an augur is 
|o know how thofe things relate to each other which 
|iavc no yifibl^ cpmbinatipn pr dependence. 

NOTE- 
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NOTE XXXIV, ' 

SCENE VII. 
Enter Lenox and another Lord. 

JrL s this tragedy like the reft of Shakefpeare's is per- 
haps overftocked with perfonages, it is not eafy to 
affignareafon, why a namelefs charafter fhould be 
introduced here, fince nothing is faid that might not 
with equal propriety have been put into the mouth of 
any other difaffcfted man. I believe, therefore, that in 
th# original copy, it was written with a very common 
form of contraftion, Lenox and An, for which the tran- 
fcriber inftead oi Lenox and Angus^ fet down Lenox and 
another Lord. The author had indeed been more in^ 
debted to the tranfcriber's fidelity and diligenceji had 
he coipmitted no errors of greater importance. 

NOTE XXXV. 

ACT IV. SCENE I, 

As this is the chief fcene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper in this place to obferve, with how 
much judgment Shakefpedrehzf^ feleded all the circum- 
ftances of bis infernal, ceremonies, ai;ici how exaftly he. 
has conformed to common- opinions and traditions. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew a. 

The ufual form m which familiar fpirits arc reported 

to conyerfe with witcl^s^ is that of a cat.,^ A witch, 

1 4 ' who 
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who was tried abouf half a century before the time of 
Shakefpeare^ had a cat named RuUerkht, as the fpirit 
of one of thofe witches was Grimalkm ; and when any 
mifchief was to be done, (he ufed to bid Rutterkin go 
and fly ; but once when (he would have (tni' Rutterkin 
to torment a daughter of the coxintefs of Rutland^ 
inftcad ongoing or flyings he only cried mew^ from which 
fhe difcoveincd that the lady was out of his power, the 
power of witches being not univerfal, but limited, ais 
Shake/pear e has taken care to inculcate. 

Though his bark cannot be loft, 
Yet it (hall be tcmpeft toft. 

The common affliftions which the malice of witches 
produced were melancholy, fits, and lofs of fle(h, which 
aie threatened by one of Skakefpeari^ witches. 

Weary fev'n nights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle^ peak, and pine. 

It was likewife their praftice to deftroy the cattle erf" 
their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day maijy 
ceremonies to fecure their cows and other cattle frona 
witchcraft j but they feem to have been moft fufpeAed 
of malice againft fwine. Shakefpeare has accordingly 
made one of his witches declare that Ihe has been kilting 
fwine ; and Dr. Harfenet obfervcs, that about that time^ 
afow could not be ill of the meqfles^ nor a girl of theful* 
lens^ butfome old woman was charged with witchcraft. 

Toad, that under the cold ftone 
i)ays and nights has forty-one 

' Swdter'd 
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SweltcrM venom flcepinggot. 
Boil thou firil i' the' charmed pot. 

Toads have likewife k)ng lain tindicr the reproach of 
being by fome means acccflkry to witchcraft, for which 
reafon SkakefpeiarCi in the (irft fcene of this play, calls 
Ode cf the fpirits padocke or toad, and now takes care t(> 
put a toad firfl into the pot« When Vaninus was feized 
at Thouloufej there was found at his lodgings ingetis bufo 
vitro inclufusy a preat toad Jhut in a vialj upon which 
thofe that profecuted him veneficium exprobrabant^ 
charged him, I fuppofe, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog \ — 
For a charm, l£c. 

The propriety of thefe ingredients may be known by 
confulting the books de Viribus Animalium and de Mira^ 
bilibus Mundij afcribed to Alhertus Magnus, in which 
the reader, who has time and credulity, may difcover 
very wonderful fecrets. 

Finger of birth- Ilrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ;— 

II has been already mentioned in the lai^ againft 
Pitches, tliat they are fuppofed to take up dead bodies 
to ufe in enchantments. Which was confefled by the W6- 
ihan whom King ^ames examined, and who had of a 
dead body, that was divided in one of their aflemblies, 
two fingers for her (hare. It is obfervable that ^hake- 

Jpeare, 
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JpearCy on this great occafioa which involves the &te of 
a king, multiplies all the circumflances of horror* The 
babe whofe finger b u(ed, muft be ftrangled in its birth^ 
the greafe muft ngt only be human, ^omU muft have 
dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer, and 
Qven the ibw whofe blood is ufed piuft have offended 
nature by devouring her own farrow. Thefe ve 
touches of judgment and genius. 

And now about the cauldron fing— -^ 

Blue fpirits and white. 
Black fpirits and grey 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Yov th^^t mingle may. 

And in a former part, 

Weird fitters hand in hand 

Thus do go about, about 

Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

Thefe two paffages I have brought together, becaufe 
they both feem fubje(^ to the objedion of too much le- 
vity for the folemnity of enchantment, and may both 
be (hown, by one quotation from Camden^ s account of 
Ireland^ to be founded upon a praftice really, obiorved 
by the uncivilifed natives of that country. ^ When 
" any one gets a idXl^fays the informer £/" Camden, he 
** ftarts up, and turning three times, tp the rights digs 
" a hole in the earth ^ for they imagine that the^ is a 
" fpirit in the ground y and if h? falls fick Ip two ox 

^'thrw 
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^^ three days, they fend one of their women that is Ikilled 
^* in that way to the place, where (he lays, I call thee 
** from the eaft, weft, north, and fouth, from the groves, 
" the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the fairies^ 
^' redy blacky whitci^ There was Jrkewife a book writ- 
ten before the time of 5>l j/t^^^r^, defcribing, amongft 
other properties, theVt^/p»ri erf fpirits. 

Many bther circurufbrnces might be partieularifed, 
in w)){ch $h<^keffeare hils (hewn his judgment and h\% 
Icnowledge. . 

NOTE XXXVI. 

3 C E N E II. 

Macbeth, k hou art too like the fpirit of Banqm, 

dpwn, - . 
Thy crowii dP^ ( I ) fear my eye-balls, and tby(2) iair^ 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft, 
A thir4 is like the former. 

(i) The expreffion oi Macbeth^ that the crown fears 
his eyerballs, is takfen fronnL the method formerly prac- 
tifed of deftroying the fight of captives or competitors, 
by holding a burning bafon before the ^ye, which dried 
up rt3 humidity. 

(ji) As Macbeth expedted to fee a train cf kings, and 
wa^ only enquiring from what race they woufd proceed^ 
he could not be furprifed that the hair of the iecond wii 
bound with gold \\kt that of the firft; he was offended 
only that the. fecond refembled the-firft,^ the firft re- 
fembled Banquo^ ^soid therefore iaid, . 

. ■ ; / rAnd 
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And thy air^ 

Tbou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft. - 

NOTE XXXVII.. 

JL w I L L— give to the edge o* th* fword 
His wife, has babes, and all unfortunate fods 
Tliat trace him in his line — no boafting like a fool. 
This deed Fll do before my purpofe cool. 

Both the fenfe and meafure of the third line, which 
as it rhymes, ought, according to the praftice of this 
author, to be regular, are at prefent injured by two 
fupcrfluous fyllabfes, which may eafily be removed by 
reading 

*— — fouls, 
That trace his line— no boafting like a foot 



f^.Di- 



NOTE XXXVIII. 
SCENE m. 

EAR EST COUfin 

I pray you fchool yourfelf ; but for your hufband. 

He's noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 

Jhe fits o' th' time, I dare not fpeak much farther. 

But crael are the times when we are traitors, 

And do not know*t ourfelves : when we ( i ) hold rumour 

From what we fears yet know not what we fear. 

But float upon a wild and violent fea ^ 

Eacdi way, and (a) move. Til take my leave of you ; 

ShaU 
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Shall not be long but Til be here again : 
Things at the word will ceafe, or dfe climb upwards 
To what they were before : my pretty coufin, 
Bleffing upon you. 

^i) W hen we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The prefent reading feems to afford no fenfe ; and 
therefore fome critical experiments may be properly 
tried upon it, though, the verfes being without any 
connexion, there is room for fufpicion, that fome in- 
termediate lines ai-e loft, and that the paffage is there* 
fore irretrievable. If it be fuppofed that the fault 
arifes only from the corruption of fome words, and 
that the traces of the true reading are ftill to be found, 
the paflage may be changed thus : 

When we bode ruin 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

Or in a fenfe very applicable to the occafion of the 
conference. 

When the bold running 
From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent fea 
Each way, and move. 

That he vfho^oats upon a rough fea vaxx^move is evi- 
dent, too evident for S hake/pear e fo emphatically to af- 
fert. The line therefore is to be written thus : 

Each way, and move — FU take my leave of you. 

Refe 
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Rojfe IS about to proceed^ but finding himfelf Ov^i^ 
powered by hb tendernefs, breaks off abruptly, for 
which he makes a fl]iort apology and retiresk 



NOTE XXXIX. 
S C E N E IV. 

Malcolm. jLiiB,r us feek out fome defolatc (had^# 
and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. 

J^cduff. Let us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword ; and like good men* 
Beftride our downfal birth-doom : each n6w moroi 
New widows howl, new orphans cry^ new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it felt with Scotland^ and yell'd out 
Like fyllables of dolour. 

He who can difcover what is meant by him that eaf- 
ncftly exhorts him to beftride \i\s downfal birtk-doom^ is 
at liberty to adhere to the prefent text j but thofe who 
are willing to confefs that fuch counfel would to them 
be unintelligible, muft endeavour to difcover fome read- 
ing lefs obfcure. It is probable that Shakefpeare wrote, 

Like good men, 

Beftride our downfaln birthdom 

The allufion is to a man from whoni fomething va* 
luable is about to be taken by violence, and who, that 
he may defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the 
ground, and ftands over it with his weapon in his hand* 

Our 
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Our birthdom, or birthright^ fays he, lieson the ground^ 
let us, like men who are to fight for what is deareft to 
them, not abandon it, but (land over it and defend k. 
This is a ftrong pifture of obftinate refolution. 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the fame ana- 
logy with majierdom in this play, (ignifying tht privileges 
or rights of z,mafier^ 

Perhaps it might htbirth-dame iox mother ; let us.ftand 
ovef our mother that lies bleeding on the ground,. 

NOTE XL. 

Malcolm. iSiQV7 we*ll together, and the chance of 

goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 

The chance of goodnefs^ as it is commonly read,''con- 
reys no fenfe. If there be not Ibme more important 
error in the paffage, it Ihould at lead be pointed thus : 

And the chance, of goodnefs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 

That is. May the event be, of the goodnefs of heaven 
[projuftitia divind] anfwerable to the caufe. 

""But I am inclined to believe that Shakefpeare wrote, 

—-And the chance, O goodnefs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 

This fome of his tranfcribers wrote with a fmall o^ 
which another imagined to mean of If we: adopt this 
reading, the fenfe will.be, and thou fovereign goodn^i 

to 
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to whom we now appeal^ may our fortune aufwer to otar 
cauje. 



NOTE XLL 

ACTV. SCENE HI. 

Macbeth. jSfni^G me no more reports^ Id tbem, 

fly all. 
Till Bimam wood remove to Dunfinanej 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman ?— — — 

— - Fly falfe ^kaneSf 
And mingle with the Engtijh epicures. 

In the firil line of this fpeech, the proper pau(es are 
not obferved in the prefent editions. 

Bring me no more reports— let them fly all — 
^ellme not any more of defertions-^Let alltnyjuh^eEli leave 
me^-^I amfafe tilly &c. 

The reproach of epicurifm, on which Mr. Theobald 
has bellowed a note, is nothing more than a natural in- 
ycdtive uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
againft thof^ who have more opportunities of luxury. 

NOTE XLII. 

Macbeth. 1 h ay e liv'd long enough : my «^^ of life 
Is fall'n into the fear, the yellow leaf, 

3 As 
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As there is no relation between the way oflifcy and 
fallen into the fear y\ am inclined to think, that the ^is 
only an A/ inverted, and that it was originally written. 
My May of life* 

I am now pajed from the Jpring to the autumn of my 
days^ but I am without thofe comforts that Jhould fucceed 
the fprightiinefs of bloom ^ andfupport me in this melancholy 
feafofh 

N O T £ XUW. 

S C E N £ IV. 

Malcolm. 1 i% h\s main hope : 
For where there i^ advantage to be giveH^ 
Both more or lefs have given him the revolt} 
And none ferve with him but conftrained things^ 
Whofe hearts are ablent too* 

The impropriety of the expreffion advantage to bi 
pveny inftead of advantage given^ and the difagreeable 
repetition of the word ^/z;^;/ inthe next line^ incline me 
to read, 

Where there is d vatitage to htgoni^ 



Both more and lefs have oiven him the jrevolt; 



o' 



Advantage ot vantage in the time of Shakefpearefig* 
nified opportunity. 

More and lefs is the fame with greater and lefs. So 
in the interpolated Mandeville^ a book of that age, 
there is a chapter of India the more and the lefs. 

Vol. III. K NOTE 

r 
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NOTE XLIV. 
SCENE V. 

Macbeth. WhereFor£ was that cryl 

SeyioH. The queen is dead. 

Macbeth. She (hould (i) haVe died hereafteri 
There would have been a time for fuch a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day tci day, 
To the laft fyllable of (a) recorded time; 
And all our yeftcrdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking (hadow. r— 

She (hould have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for fuch a word. 

This paflage has very juftly been fufpefted of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what ivord there would 
have been a time-y and that there would or would not 
be a time for any word, feems not a conCderation of 
importance fufficient to tranfport Macbeth into the 
following exclamation. I read therefore, 

(i) She (hould have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for — fuch a world !^^ 
To-morrow, &fr. 

It is a broken (peech, in which only part of tlic 
thought is expreffed, and may be paraphrafed thus: 

The 
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^he queen is dead. Macbeth. Her death Jliould have been 
deferred to fame more peaceful hour\ hadflie lived longer^ 
there would at length have been a time for the honours 
due to her as a queen^ and that refpcEl which I owe her 
for her fidelity and love, ^uch is the world— ///f A is 
the condition of human life^ that zve always think to- 
inorrow wiU be happiet' thmi tbday\ but to-morrow 
and tt-morrow fieals over us unenjoyed and unregarded^^ 
and we ftill linger in the fame expeSlation to the moment 
appointed for our end. All thefe days^ which have thus 
faffed away ^ have fent multitudes of foots tb the grave ^ 
who were engrojfed by the fame dream of future felicity^ 
andj when ^ife was departing from them were like me 
reckoning on to-morrow. 

(2) To the laft fyllable of recorded time* 

"Recorded time feems to fignify the time fixed in the 
decrees of heaven for the period of life. The record of 
futurity is indeed no atcurate expreflion, but as we only- 
know tranfadtions pafl or preferit, the language of men* 
affords no term for the volumes of prefcience, ia which 
futufe events may be fuppofed to be written. 



NOTE XLV. 

MathethliY thou fpeak'ft falfe. 
Upon the next tree flialt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee : if thy fpeech be (both, 
1 care not if thou doft for me as much 
I pdl in refolution, and begin 
To doubt th' equivocation of the fiend, 

K 2 That 
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That lies like truth. " Fear not till Birnam wooil 
Do come to Dunfinaney* and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunjinane. 



I pull in refolution • 



Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet ab^ 
it is a phrafe without cither example, ekganco, or pro 
priety, it is furely better to read 



I pall in refolution < 



/ langufjii in my conftancy^ my confidence begins tofot-^ 
fake me. It is fearcely neceflary to obferve how cafily 
pall might be changed into pull by a negligent writer^ 
or miftaken for it by an unflcilful printer* 



NOTE XLVL 

SCENE VIII. 

Seyzvard^^ JLI A D I as many fens as I have hairs^ 
I would not wifli them to a fairer death ; 
. And fo hb knell is knoU'd* 

This incident is thus related from Henry of Hun- 
tingdon by Camden in his RemairiSy frotti \vhich our 
author probably copied it. 

When Seywardy the martial Earl of Northumber^ 
landy underftood that his fon, whbm he had fent in 
fcrvice againft the Scitchmen^ was flain^ he demanded 

whether 
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iviiether his wound were in the fore part or hinder 
part of his body. When it vyas anfwered in the fore 
part, he replied, " J jmh right glad; neither with J 
^* ,^ny other death to me or mine." 



AFTER the foregoing pages were printed, the 
late edition of Shakefpeare^ alcribed to Sir Thomas 
flanmer^ fell into my hands; and it was therefore con- 
venient for me to delay the publication of my re- 
marks, till I had examined whether they were not 
^ticipated by fimilar obfervations, or precluded by 
better. I therefore read over this tragedy, but found 
that the editor's apprehenfion is of a caft fo different 
from mine, that he appears to find no difficulty in 
mod of thofe paffages which I^have reprefented as un- 
intelligible, and has therefore paffed fmoothly over 
Ithem, without any attempt to alter or explain them. 

Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have be^n indeed fo fortunate as to attract his 
regard ; and it is not without all the fatisfadlion which 
it is ufual to exprefs on fuch occafions, that I find aa 
entire agreement between us in fubftituting [fee Note 
II.] quarrel for quarryy and in explaining the adage of 
the caij [Note XVII.] But this pleafure is, like molt 
others, known only to be regretted; for I have the 
unhappinefs to find no fuch conformity with regard to 
any othpr paffage^ 
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The line which I have endeavoured to amend, Notq 
XI. is likewife attempted by the new editor, and is 
perhaps the only paffage in the play in which he ha^ 
not fubmiflively admitted the emendations of forcr 
going critics. Inftead of the common reading, 

Doing every thing 



Safe towards your love and honour, 
he has publiflied, 

Doing every thing 



Shnp'd towards your love and honour. 

This alteration, which, like all the reft attemptec^ 
by him, the reader is expedled to admit, without any 
reafon alledged in its defence, is in my opinion, more 
plaufible than that of Mr, Theobald y whether it i^ 
right, I am not to determine. 

In the paffage which 1 have altered in Note XL. ai^ 
emendation is likewife attempted in the late edition^ 
where, for 

— And the chance (j/'goodnefs 
Pe like our warranted quarrel, 

is fubftituted — And the chance /;; goodnefs — ^whethct 
with more or-lefs elegance, dignity, and propriety, 
than the reading which I have offered, I muft again 
decline the province of deciding, 

Moft of the other emendations which he has en- 
deavoured, whether with good or bad fortune, arq 
too trivial to deferve mention. For furely the w^ea- 
pons of criticifm ought i^pt to be blunted a^ainft ar^ 

fditor^ 
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editor, who can imagine that he is reftoring poetry, 
while he is amufing himfelf with alteratbns like 
thefej 

For ■ This is the ferjeanty 

Who like a good and hardy foldier fought \ 

This is the fergeant, who 
Like a right good and hardy foldier fought. 

For *— i^Difmay'd not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo .^— Yes j 

■ " DifmayM not this 

Our captains brave Macbeth and Baujuo ? — Yes, 

Such harmlefs induftry may, furely, be forgiven, 
if it cannot be praifed : may he therefore never want 
a monofyllable, who C4n ufe it with fuch wonderful 
dexterity. 

Rumpatur quifquis rumpitur invidi(^ ! 

The reft of this edition I have not read, but, from 
the little that I have feen, think it not dangerous to 
declare that, in my opinion, its pomp recommends it 
more than its accuracy. There is no diftindion made 
between the ancient reading, and the innovations of the 
editor ; there is no reafon given for any of the altera-.- 
tions which are rnade ; the emendations of former cri- 
tics are adopted without any acknowledgment, and few 
of the difficulties are removed which have hitherto 
crpbarraffed the readers of Shakefpeare^ 

K 4 \ would 
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I would ngt, however, be thought to iofult the 
editor, nor to ccnfure bitn with too much petulance, 
for having failed in little things, of whom I have beeii 
told, that he excels in greater. But I may without 
indecency, obferve, that no man (hould attempt to 
teach others what be has never learned himfelf ; and 
that thofe who, like fhemiftoclesy have ftudied the arts 
of policy, and can Uach ajmallfiate how to grow great ^ 
fliould, Uke Lim, difdain to labour in trifles, and 
confider petty accomplilhments as below their ambi- 
. -vtion. 
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ADVENTURER, 



NuMp. 34. Saturday, MarcB 3^ 1753? 

Has Mia tptata exegit gloria pfemu. J VT« 

Such bxt purfues the rotaries of praife. 

to the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fleet'prifott^ Feb. 34, 

TO a benevolent difpofitioo, every ftate of life 
will afford fome opportunities of contributing 
to the welfare of mankind. Opulence and fplendor 
are enabled to difpel the cloud of adverfity, to dry 
up the tears of the widow and the orphan, and to 
increafe the felicity of all around them : their ex- 
ample will animate virtue, and retard the progrefs of 
vice. And even indigence and obfcurity, though with- 
out power to confer happinefs, may at leaft prevent 
mifery, and apprize thofe who are blinded by their paf- 
(ions, that they are oi;^ the brink of irremediable 
calamity. 

Pl^ed, 
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Pleafed, therefore, with the thought of recovering 
ethers frem that folly which has embittered my owa 
days, I have prefumed to addrefs the Adventurer 
from the dreary manfion? of wretchednefs and defpair, 
of which the gates are fo wonderfully conftrufted, 
as to fly open for the reception of flrangers, though 
they ara impervious as % rocl^ of adam^At tp fuch 9s 
are within them^ 

^*Facilis dcfcenfus Ay^rni ; 
tio^es at que dies patet atrijanua Ditis : 
8ed revocare gradum^fuferafjuc evader e adaurasy 
Hoc opus hjc la^or efi^ ViRQ. 

The gates of Hell are open night and day; 

Smooth the dcfcent, and eafy is the way : 

But to return and view the cheerful ikies ; 

In this the ta(H. and mighty labour Uesr DavDEKt 

Suffer me to acquaint you. Sir, that T have glittered 
at the ball, and fparkled ip th^ cbde ; that I have 
had the happinefs to be the unknown favourite pf an 
unknown lady at the mafquerade, have been the 
delight of tables of the firft falhion, and the envy of 
my brother beaux ; an^ to defcend a little lower, it 
is, I believe, ftill remembered, that MefTrs. Velours 
and d'Efpagne (land indebted for a great part of 
their prefent influence at Guildhall^ to the elegance 
of my fliape, and the graceful freedom c^ vcfj car- 
riage. 

i^ Scd quapraclara rt prof per a tan ft ^ 

Ut rebus latis par Jit mevfura mahrumf' Juv. 

See the wild purchafe of the bold and vain, 
Where every blifs is bought with equal pain ! 

A% 
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As I entered into the world very young, with aij 
(elegant perfon and a large eftate, it was not long 
before J difentangled myfelf from the (hackles of 
religion; for I was determined to the purfuit of 
pleafure, which according to my notions confifted in 
the unreftrained and unlimited gratifications of every 
paffion and every appetite ^ and as this could not be 
obtained under the frowns of a peri)etual didator, I 
(Confidered religion as my enemy; and proceeding 
to treat her with contempt and derifion, was not a 
little delighted, that the unfafliionablenefs of her ap- 
pearance, and the unanimated uniformity of her mo- 
tions, afforded frequent opportunities for the fallies of 
my imagination. 

Conceiving no\y that I was fufficiently qualified 
to laugh away fcruples, I imparted my remarks to 
thofe among my female favourites, whole virtue I 
Intended to attack; for I )yas well affured, that 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was fiabverted ; nor was my fuccefs 
below my expeftation : the love of pleafure is too 
ilrongly implanted in the female breaft, to fuffer 
them fcrupuloufly to examine the validity of argu-? 
ments defigned to weaken reftraint; all are eafily 
led to believe, that whatever thwarts their inclina- 
lion muft be wrong : little more, therefore, was re- 
quired, than by the addition of fome circumftanccs^ 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
ftipply the place of demonftration ; nor was I fo 
fenfelefs as to offer arguments to fuch as could not 
attend to them, and with Avhom a repartee or catch 
would more effeftually anfwer the fame purpofe. 
'^his being cflfedled^ there remained only *♦ the 
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** dread of thp world :'* but Roxana foared too high, 
to think the opinion of others worthy her notice | 
l,atitia feemed to think of it only to declare, that 
^* if all her hairs were worlds,*' (he fhould reckoij 
them" well loft for loves" and Pafiorella fondly 
conceived, that fhe could dwell for ever by the 
fide of a bubbling fountain, content with her fwain 
tnd fleecy carej without confidering that ftillnef^ 
and folitude can afford fatisfadion only to inno- 
cence. 

It is not the defire of new acquifitions, but the 
glory of conqiiefts, that fires the foldier*s breaflj 
Its indeed the town is feldom worth much, when it 
has fuffered the devaftations of a fiege; fo that 
though I did not openly declare the effeds of my 
own prowefs, which is forbidden by the laws of ho-» 
pour, it cannot be fuppofed that I was very foli-i 
citous to bury my reputation, or Xo hinder acci-? 
dental difcoveries. To have gained one viftory, i§ 
an inducement to hazard a fecond engagement ; 
|ind though the fuccefsf of the general (hould be 4 
reafon for increafing the ftrength of the fortifica- 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an imrr 
mediate furrcnder, under the notion that no power 
is able to withftand fo formidable an adyerfary ; while 
others brave the danger, and think it mean to funen-r 
der, and daftardly to fly. Melifa^ indeed, knew better ^ 
and though (he could not boaft the apathy, fteadinels, 
and inflexibility of a Cato^ wanted not the more pru^ 
dent virtue of Scipio^ and gained the vn^^pry by de-j 
dining the conteft. 

You mufi; not, however, imagine, that I was, 

during this ftate of abandcned libertinifm, fo fully 

* CQpvincecl 
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convmced of the fitnefs of my own conduft, as to 
be free frora utieafinefs. I knew very well, that I 
might juftly be deemed the peft of fociety, and tha* 
fuch proceedings muft terminate in the deftruftion of 
my health and fortune ; but to admit thoughts d 
this kind was to live upon the rack : I fled, there- 
fore, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as they ar^ 
called, and endeavoured with burgundy, and a con- 
tinual rotation of company, to free myfelf from the 
pangs of refleAion. From thcfe orgies we fre* 
quently falHed forth in queft of adventures, to the 
no fmall terror and confternation of all the fobcf 
ftragglers that came in our way : and though we 
iiever injured j like our illuftrious progenitors^ the 
Mohcks^ either life or limbs; yet we have in the 
midft of Covent Garden buried \ taylor, who had been 
troublefome to fome of our fine gentlemen, be* 
lieath a heap of cabbage- leaves and ftalks^ with this 
conceit, 

Satia te caule quern femper cupifli. 

Glut yourfelf with cabbage of which you have always 
been greedy. 

There can be no reafon fof mentioning the com- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and bruifing the 
%vatch; unlefs it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juftice broken lanthofns, which 
have been paid for an hundred times : or their ap- 
pearances with patches on their heads, undef pre-* 
tence of being cut by the fword that was never' 
drawn: nor need I fay any thing of the more for- 
midable attack of fturdy chairmen, armed with 
poles; by a flight ftroke of which, the pride of 

Ned 
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NedReDePs face was at once laid fl^t, and thit ef* 
feded in an inftant, which its moft mortal foe had 
for years aflayed in vain. I (hall pafs over the ac- 
cidents that attended attempts to fcale windows, and 
fcndeavours to diflodge figns from their hooks : there 
are many " hair-breadth Tcapes;" befides thofe irt 
the " imminent deadly breach f but the rake's life^ 
though it be equally hazardous with that of the fol- 
dier, is neither accompanied with prefent honour nor 
with pleafing retrofpeft ; fuch is, and fuch ought to be 
the difFerencCi between the enemy and the preferver 
of his country. 

. Amidft fuch giddy and thoughtlefs extravagance^' 
it will not feem ftrange; that I was often the dupe of 
coarfe flattery. When Monf. U Allonge affured me 
that I thruft quart ovft arm better than any man in 
England^ what could I lefs than prefent him with a 
fword that coft. me thirty pieces ? I was bound for a 
hundred pounds for Tom Trippety becaufe he had de-^ 
dared that he would dance a minuet with any man in 
the three kingdoms except myfelf. But I often parted 
with mohfey aigainft my inclination, either becaufe I 
wanted the refolution to refufe, or dreaded the appel- 
lation of a ni^ardly fellow; and I may be truly faid 
to have fquandered my eftate,' without honour, with- 
out friends, and without pleafure; The laft may, per- 
haps, appear ftrange to men unacqtiainted with the 
mafquerade of life : I deceived others, and I endea- 
voured to deceive myfelf; and have worn the face of 
pleafantry and gaiety, while my heart fuffered the moft 
exquilite torture. 

By the inftigation and encouragement of my 
friends, I became at length ambitious of a feat in 

parliament ^ 
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parliament ; and accordingly fet out for the town of 
Wallop in the weft, where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thoufand throats, and I was in three days furc 
of a majority : but after drinking out one huiidreci 
and fifty hoglheads of wine, and bribing two- thirds 
of the corporation twice over, 1 had the mortification 
to find, that the borough had been before fold to 
Mr. Courtly. 

JU a life of this kind, my fortune, though cbnfi- 
derable, was prefently diffipated ; and as the attradiort 
grows more ftrong the nearer any body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to fink into po- 
yerty, he falls with velocity always increafing; every 
fupply is purchafed at a higher and higher price, and 
every office of kindncfs obtained with greater and 
greater difficulty. Having new acquainted you with 
my ftate of elevation, I fhall if you encourage the 
continuance of my correfpondence, (hew you by what 
fteps I defcended from a firft floor in Pall-Mall to 
my prefent habitation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

MYSAROYRirs* 
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■ ■ Si mu faille peBus 
Eft tihit amfiUis^ non citrrihusy utere no/iris^ 
Dum potesy et foUdis etlamnum fedibus adftas'; 
Dumqite male optmios nondum premis in/cius axe^. Oviri*. 

-Th attempt forfake> 



And not my chariot bet my counfel take ; 
While yet fecurdy oh the earth you ftand ; 
Nor touch the bcnrfes with too nfii a band. Ai>Di9oy» 



To iie ADVENT VKEKi 

SIR, F/eety March 24; 

IN O W fend you the fequel of my ftory ; which 
bad not been fo leng delayed, if I could have 
brought myfelf to imagine, that any real impatience 
Was felt for the fate of Mijargyrus ; who has trtvelled 
lio unbeaten track to mifery, and confequently can 
prefent the reader only with fuch incidents as occur 
in daily life. 

You have feeh me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory j 
iiot difpenfing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
fun, but, like another Phaeton, fcorching and blading 
every thing round me» I (hall proceed, therefore, to 
finifh my career, and pafs as rapidly as poffible through 
the remaining viciffitudes of my life. 

When I firft began to be in want of moneys 1 
made no doubt of an immediate fupply* The news* 

papers 
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papers were perpetually <^ring diredions to men^ 
who feemcd to have no other bufinefs than to gather 
heaps of gold for thofc who place their fupreme fell-* 
city in fcattering it. I poljed away, therefore, to one 
of thefe advertifers, who by his propoCils feemcd to 
deal in thoufands ; and was not a little chagrined to 
find, that this general benefa<5tor would have nothing 
to do with any larger fum than thirty pounds, nor 
would venture that without a joint note from rayfelf 
and a reputable houfekceper, or for a longer time than 
three months. 

It was not yet fo bad with me, as that I needed to 
folicit furety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greed inefs that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a defire of feeing the humour of a petty 
ufurer, a charader of which I had hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condefcended to liftcn to his terms. He 
proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in not 
idling into the hands of an extortioner; and affured 
me, that I (hould find him extremely moderate in his 
demands : he was not, indeed, certain, that he could 
furni(h mt with the whole fum, for people were a( 
this particular time extremely preffing and importu* 
nate for money; yet as I had the appearance of a gen* 
tleman, he would try what he could do, and give me 
his anfwer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again ; and was again informed of the great demand 
. for money, and that " money was money now :" lie 
then advifed me to be pundtuai in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter ; and. 
^delivered me the money, deduding at the rate of five 

Vol. III. L and 
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and thirty per cent, with another panegjrrick upon his 
own moderation. 

r will not tire you with the various praftices of ufu- 
rious oppreffion; but cannot omit my tranfaftion with 
Squeeze on Tower-hill^ who finding me a young man 
of confiderable expectations, employed an agent to 
perfuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, to be 
refunded by an annual payment of twenty per cent. 
during the joint lives of his daughter Uancy Squeeze" 
and myfelf. The negotiator came prepared to inforcc 
his propofal with all his art j but finding that I caught 
his offer with the eagernefs of neceffity, he grew cold 
and languid : *^ he had mentioned it out of kindnefsf 
^^ he would try to ferve me : Mr. Squeeze was an bo- 
•* neft man, but extremely cautious." In three days 
he came to tell me, that his endeavours had been in- 
effeftual, Mr. Squeeze having no good opinion of my 
life: but that there was one expedient remaining; 
Mrs. Squeeze could influence her hulband, and her 
good will might be gained by a compliment. I 
waited that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze^ and poured 
out before her the flatteries which ufually gain accefs 
to rank and beauty : I did not then know, that there 
lire places in which the only compliment is a bribe* 
Having yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards pro- 
cured a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
fented, and was foon admitted to a treaty ^\t\x Mr. 
Squeeze. He appeared peivifli and backward, and 
my old friend whifpered me, that he would never 
make a dry bargain : I, therefore, invited him to a 
tavern. Nine times we met on the affair; nine times 
I paid four pounds for the fupper and claret; and nine 

guineas 
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guineas I gave the agent for good offices. I then 
obtained the money, paying ten per cent, advance ; and 
at the tenth meeting gave another fupper, and dif- 
buried fifteen pounds for the writings. 

Others, who ftiled themfelves brokers, would only 
truft their money upon goods : that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expenfive folly, I took a houfe 
and fiarniftied it. I amufed myfelf with defpoiling 
my moveables of their glofly appearance, for fear of 
alarming the lender with fufpicions ; and in this I fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that he favoured me with one hundred 
and fixty pounds upon that which was rated at feven 
hundred. I then found that I was to ma'mtain a 
guardian about me to prevent the goods from being 
broken or removed. This was, indeed, an unexpea:ed 
tax; but it was too late to recede; and I comforted 
myfelf, that I might prevent a creditor, of whom I 
had fome apprehenfions, from fcizing, by having a 
prior execution always in the houfe. 

By fuch means I had fo embarrafled myfelf, that 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving excufes, 
and raifing fmall fums to quiet fuch as words would 
no longer mollify. It coft me eighty pounds in pre- 
fents to Mr. LeecA the attorney, lor his forbearance of 
one hundred, which he folicited me to take when I 
had no need. I was perpetually harafled with impor- 
tunate demands, and infulted by wretches, who a few 
months before would not have dared to raife their' 
eyes from the duft before me. I lived in continual 
terror, frighted by every noife at the door, and terri- 
fied at the approach of every flep quicker than com- 
mon. I never retired to reft, without feeling the 
juftnels of the Spanifli proverb, " Let hm whg ileeps 

L 2 "too 
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*• too much, borrow the pillow of a debtor;** my (oH- 
citude and vexation kept me long waking ; auid when 
I had clofed my eyes, I was purfued or infulted by 
vifionary bailif!s. 

When I refleded upon the meannefs of the fliifts I 
had reduced myfelf to, I could not but curfe the foUy 
and extravs^ance that had overwhelmed me in a fea 
of troubles, from which it was hi^iy improbable that 
I (hould ever emerge. I had feme time lived in 
hopes c^ an efUte, at the death of my uncle ; but he 
di&ppointed me by marrying his houfekeeper; and, 
catching an opportunity foon after of quajrelling with 
me, for Settling twenty pounds a year upon a pd 
whom I had (educed, toM me that he would take care 
to prevent his forttine firom being fquandered upon 
{HX^tutes* 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extricat- 
ing myfelf by marriage ; a fcheme which, I flattered 
myfelf, nothing but my prefent diftrefs would have 
made me think on with patience* I determined, there- 
fore, to look out for a tender novice, with a large for* 
tune at her own difpofal ; and accord'mgly fixed my 
eyes upon Mifs BidJy Simper. I had now paid her 
fix or feven vifits ; and fo fully convinced her of my 
being a gentleman and a rake, that I made no doubt 
that both her perfon and fortune would be foon mine. 

At this critical time, Mifs Gripe called upon me, 
in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that 1 had in my days of affluence lavifhed 
on her. Thofc days were now over; and there was 
Kttk hope that they would ever return. She was not 
able to withftjind the temptation of ten pounds that 
TaUn the bailifT offered her, but brought him into my 

apartment 
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apartment di^uifed in a livery ; and taking my fword 
to the window, under pretence of admiring the work- 
manQiip» beckoned him to feize me. 

Delay would have been expeniive without ui5^ as 
the debt was too confiderable for payment or bail : 
If therefore, fufiered myfelf to be immediately con* 
dudbed to jaiL 

Vejltbulum ante if/um pnmifque infaucibus Orciy 

Luff us fif uiirlces pofuire cubilia cur a : 

Pallentefijue habitant morbtj trlfiifque fencSfuSy 

Ei metttSy et malefuada fames j et turf is egefias. VlRC . 

Juft in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful cares and fnllen forrows dwell; 

And pale difeafes, and repining age ; 

Wast, fear» and £uaiae*s tmrefiAed rage. DavDEK. 

Confinement of any kind is dread^; a prifon is 
ibmetimes able to (hock thofe, who endure it in a 
good caufe : let your imagination, therefore, acquaint 
you, with what 1 have not words to exprefs, and con* 
ixive, if poflible, the horrors of imprifonment attended 
\¥ith reproach and ignominy, of involuntary aflbcia- 
tion with the refufe of mankind, with wretches who 
were before too abandoned for (bciety, but being now 
freed from (hame or fear are hourly improving their 
vices by conforting with each other. 

There are, howevef, a few, whom like myfclf im- 
prifonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
tbefe only I converfe ; and of thefe you may peiliaps 
hereafter receive ibme account from 

Tour humble fervant, Misargtrus. 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday, April 10, 1753. 

NulUfiJes regnifocits^ tmifyue p^ejlas 

Impatiens cwfortis eriu LtfC kVr» 

No faith of partnerfhip dominion owns : 
Still difcord hovers o*er divided thrones. 

IT is well known, that many things appear plaufi- 
ble in fpeculation, which can never be reduced to 
pradice; and that of the numberlefs projeifts that 
have flattered mankind with theoretical fpecioufnefs, 
few have ferved any other purpofe than to (hew the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to the moon, 
however romantick and abfurd the fcheme may now 
appear, fince the properties of air have been better 
underftood, feemed highly probable to many of the 
afpiring wits in the laft century, who began to doat 
upon their glofly plumes, and fluttered with impatU 
cnce for the hour of their departure : 

■ '■ ' ■ Pereant vefligia milU 
•dntefugamy abfentetnqueferttgrav'n ungula catnfum. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft ; 

And, ere he ftarts, a thoufand fteps arc loft. Po P e - 

Among the falacies which only experience can de- 
teft, there are fome, of which fcarcely experience itfelf 
can deftroy the influence ; fome which, by a capti- 
vating fliew of indubitable certainty, arc perpetually 
gaining upon the hun^an mind s and which, though 

«vcry 
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every trial ends in difappointmcnt, obtain new credit 
as the fcnfe of mifcarriage wears gradually away, per- 
iuade us to try s^ain what we have tried already, and 
cxpofe us by the fame failure to double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delufive kind, is the expefta- 
tion of great performances by confederated ftrength. 
The fpeculatift, when he has- carefully obferved bow 
much may be performed by a fingle band, calculates 
by a very eafy operation the force of thoufands, and 
goes on accumulating power till refiftance vani(he& 
before it ; then rqoices in the fuccefs of his new fchemc, 
and wonders at the folly or idlenefs of former ages, 
who have lived in want of what might fo readily be 
procured, and fuffered themfelves to be debarred from 
happinefs by obftacles which one united efibrt would 
have fo eafily furmounted* 

But this gigantick phantom of coUedive power 
vanilhes at once into air and emptinefs, at the firfl: 
attemlpt to put it into adion. The diferent appre- 
benfions, the difcordant paffions, the jarring interefts 
of men, will fcarcely permit that many ihould unite 
in one undertaking* s 

Of a great and complicated defign, fome will never 
be brought to difcern the end; and of the fcveraiF 
means by which it may be accompliQied, the choice 
will be a perpetual fubjedt of debate, as every man is 
fwayed in his determination by his own knowledge or 
convenience. In a long feries of adtion fome will 
languifh with fatigue, and fome be drawn off by pre- 
fent gratifications; fome will loiter becaufe others la- 
bour, and fome will ceafe to labour becaufe others 
loiter: and if once they come within profped: of fuc- 
oels and profit, fomq will be greedy and others envi- 
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ous ; fome will undertake more than they can pcrfbnn, 
to enlarge their claims c^ advantage ; fome will per- 
form lefs than they undertake, left their labours flioukl 
chiefly turn to the benefit of others* 

The hiftory of mankind informs us that a fingle 
power is very ieklom broken by a confi^leiacy. States 
of different interefts, and afpoEls malevokot to each 
other, may be united for a time by comnx>Q diftre&» 
and in the ardour of ielf-prefervatton fall unanmioufly 
upon an enemy, by whom they are all eqxialiy endan- 
gered. But if their firft attack can be withftood, time 
will never h\\ to diflblve their union: fuccefs and 
mifcarriage will be equally deftrudive : after the con- 
queft of a province, they will quarrel in the diviiion; 
after the lofs of a battle, all will be endeavouring to 
fecure themfelves by abandoning the reft. 

From the impoflibility of connn'mg numbers to the 
conftant and uniform profecution of a common in-> 
tereft) arifes the difiiculty of fecuring fubjedts againft 
the encroaahment of governors. Power is always 
gradually dealing away from the many to the few, 
becaufe the few are more vigilant and condftent ; it 
dill contrads to a fmallcr number, till in time it cen- 
'lers in a fingle peribn. 

Thus all the forms of governments inftituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo* 
nargr; and power, however difiufed through the 
whole community, i$ by negligence or corruption^ 
commotion or diftrefe, repofed at 1^ in the chief 
magiilrate. 

'' There never appear,*' iays Swiff ^ " more than 

** five or fix men of genius in an age 9 but if they 

'« were united, the world could not ftaod before 

« « them/' 
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/ " them/* It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that 
of this union there is no probability. As men take 
in a wider compafs of intelledlual furvey, they are 
more likely to chuie different objeds of purfuit i as 
they fee more ways to the fame end, they will be lefs 
eafily perfuaded to travel together ^ as each is better 
qualified to form an independent fcheme of private 
greatnefs, he will rejeft with greater obftinacy the 
prcged of another; as each is more able to diftinguifh 
himfelf as the head of a party, he will lefs readily be 
made a follower or an aflbciate. 

The reigning philofophy informs us, that the vaft 
bodies which conftitute the univerfe, are regulated 
in their progrefs through the etherial (paces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces; by one of 
which they are reftrained from deferting their orbits, 
and lofing themfelves in the iftimenfity of heaven; 
and held off by the other from rulhing together, 
and duftering round their center with everlafting co- 
hefiom 

The feme contrariety of impulfe may be perhaps 
difcovered in the motions of men : we are formed for 
fociety, not for combination ; we are equally unquali- 
fied to live in a clofe connedion with our fellow-be- 
ings, and in total feparation from them ; we are at- 
tracted towards each other by general fympathy, but 
kept back from contaA by private interefts. 

Some philofophers have been fooli(h enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
fyftem of the univerfe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven; and politicians^ equally igno- 
rant and equally prefumptuous, may eafily be led to 
fuppofe, that the bappinefs of our world would be 

promoted 
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promoted by a different tendency of the human mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a flight and fuperficial ob- 
ferver, that many things impracflicable in our pre- 
fent (late, might be eafily effcded, if mankind were 
better difpofed to union and co-operation : but a little 
refledtion will difcover, that if confederacies were 
eafily formed, they would lofe their efficacy, fince 
numbers would be oppofed to numbers, and unanimity 
to unanimity j and inftead of the prefent petty compe- 
titions of individuals or fingle families, multitudes 
would be fupplanting rtiultitudcs, and thoufands plot- 
ting againft thoufands. 

There is no clafs of the human fpecies, of which 
the union feems to have been more expefted, than of 
the learned : the reft of the world have almoft always 
agreed to fhut fcholars up together in colleges and 
cloifters; furely not without hope, that they would 
look for that happinefs in concord, which they were 
debarred from finding in variety ; and that fuch con- 
junft ions of intelleft would recompenfe themunificencc 
of founders and patrons, by performances above the 
reach of any fingle mind. 

But difcord, who found means to roll her appU 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddefles, has 
had the addrefs to fcatter her laurels in the feminaries 
6f learning. The friendfhip of ftudents and of beau- 
ties is for the moft part equally fincere, and equally 
durable : as both depend for happinefs on the regard 
of others, on that of which the value arifes merely 
from comparifon, they are both expofed to perpetual 
jealoufies, and both inceflantly employed in fchemes 
to intercept the praifes of each other. 

I am 1 
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I am, however, far from intending to inculcate 
that this confinement of the ftudious to fbudious com« 
panions, has been wholly without advantage to the 
publick : neighbourhood, where it does not concilatc 
friendfliip, incites competition ; and he that would 
contentedly reft in a lower degree of excellence, where 
he had no rival to dread, will be urged by his impa- 
tience of inferiority to incelTant endeavours after great 
attainments. 

Thefe ftimulations of honeft rivalry are, perhaps, 
the chief effcfts of academies and focieties j for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every finglc 
piece is always the produftion of an individual, that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the cont^^ion of 
diligence, a refolution to write, becaufe the reft are 
writing, and the icorn of obfcurity while the reft arc 
iUuftrioys. 
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Numb. 50. Saturday, >^r/7 28, 175J. 



QuicMnqu€ turpi fraudt fetnel Innotuit^ 

Etiamfi tfra dicij amittit Jukm, PhJED. 

The wretch that often has deceiv'd, 
Though truth he fpcaks, is ne'er bclicv'd. 



WHEN Ariftotle was once aiked, what a man 
could gain by uttering wifehoods? be re* 
plied, "Not to be credited when be (hall tell the 
** truth." 

The charaftcr of a liar i$ at once fo hateful and 
contemplibie, that even of thofe who have loft their 
virtue it might be expeded that from the violation 
of truth they lliould be reftrained by their pride. 
Almo/l every other vice that difgraces human nature^ 
may be kept in countenance by applaufe and aflb- 
ciation : the corrupter of virgin innocence fees bim- 
fclf envied by the men, and at leaft not detefted by 
the women : the drunkard may eafily unite with 
beings, devoted like himfelf to noify merriments or 
filent infeniibility, who will celebrate his vidories 
over the novices of intemperance, boaft themfelves 
the companions of his prowefs, and tell with rapture 
of the multitudes whom unfuccefsful emulation has 
hurried to the grave : even the robber and the cut- 
throat have their followers, who admire their addrefs 
and intrepidity, their ftratagems of rapine, and their 
fidelity to the gang. 

The- 
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The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
Terfally defpifed, abandoi^d, and diibwned: he has 
no domeflick confblations, which he can oppoie to 
the cenfure of mankind ^ he can retire to no frater- 
nity, where his crimes may (land in the place of vir- 
tues ; but b given up to the hifles of the multitiule, 
without friend and without apologiiL It is the pe« 
culiar condition of falfehood, to be equally detefted 
by the good and bad : ^ The devils/* fays Sir Thomas 
Brown ^ do not tell lies to one another; for truth is 
** neceflary to all focieties : nor can the focicty of hell 
•* fubfift without \tr 

It is natural to exped, that a crime thus generally 
detefted flioukl be generally avoided; at leaft, that 
none (hould expofe himfelf to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation ; and that to 
guilt fo cafily dcteAed, and fo feverely puniftied, an 
adequate temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet fo it is, that in defiance of cenfure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and fcarcely the 
moft vigilant and unremitted circumfpe<9:ionwillfecurc 
him that mixes with manl|f:ind, from being hourly de- 
ceived by men of whom it can fcarcely be imagined, 
that they mean any injury to him or profit to them- 
fclves; even where the fubjeft of converfation could 
not have been expeAed to put the paffions in motion, 
or to have excited either hope or fear, or zeal or ma- 
lignity, fufficient to induce any man to put his reputa* 
tion in hazard, however little he might value it, or to 
overpower the love of truth, however weak might be 
its influence. 

The cafuifts have very diligently diftinguirtied lies 
into their feveral claffes, according to their various 
• degrees 
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degrees of malignity : but they have, I think, gene- 
rally omitted that which is moft common, and per- 
haps, not leaft mifchievous; which,-fince the moralifts 
have not given it a name, I (hall di(tingui(h as the /^ 
of vanity. 

To vanity may juftly be imputed moft of the falfe- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing- 
upon his ear, and, perhaps, moft of thofe that are 
propagated with fuccefs. To the lie of commerce, 
and the lie of malice, the motive is fo apparent, that 
they are feldom negligently or implicitly received: 
fufpicion is always watchful over the pradices of in- 
tereft 5 and whatever the hope of gain, or defire of 
mifchief, can prompt one man to aflert, another is by 
reafons equally cedent incited to refute. Bat vanity 
pleafes herfelf with fuch flight gratifications, amHo(JkS' 
forward to pleafure fo remotely confequential, that her 
praftices raife no alarm, and her ftratagems are not^ 
eafily difcovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often fufFered to pafs unpurfued 
by fufpicion, becaufe he that would watch her mo- 
tions, can never be at reft: fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence; fome opportunity of 
time and place is neceflfary to their agency; but 
fcarce any man is abftradled one moment fr- m his 
vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords ho gratiflca- 
. tions, is generally inclined to feek them in falfe- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby^ " that every 
" man has a defire to appear fuperior to others, 
** though it were only in having feen what they have 
** not feen/* Such an accidental advantage, fince 
U neither implies merit, nor confers dignity, one 
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Would think (hould not be defired fo much as to be 
counterfeited: yet even this* vanity, trifling as it is, 
produces innumerable narratives, all equally falfe; 
but more or lefs credible in proportion to the ikilL 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
of difFufive converiation count among his acquaint- 
ances, whofe lives have been fignalized by number- 
lefs efcapes ; who never crofs the river but in a ftorm, 
or take a journey into the country without more ad- 
ventures than befel the knights-errant of ancient 
times in pathlefs forefts or enchanted caftles! How 
many muft he know, to whom portents and prodi* 
gies are of daily occurrence; and for v^hom nature 
is hourly working wonders invifible to every other 
eye, only to fupply them withfubjeds of converfa- 
tion ! 

Others there are that amufe themfelves with the 
diflemination of falfehood, at greater hazard of de- 
teftion and difgrace; men marked out by fome lucky 
T)Ianet for univerfal confidence and friendfliip, who 
have been confulted in every difficulty, entrufted 
/with every fecret, and fummoned to every tranfac- 
tion : it is the fupreme felicity of thefe men, to ftun 
all companies with noify infornution; to dill doubt, 
and overbear oppofition, with certain knowledge or 
authentick intelligence. A liar of this kind, with 
a ftrong memory or briflc imagination, is often the , 
Oracle of an obfcure club, and, till time difcovers his 
impoftures, di(5tates to his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority; for if a pubhck queftion be ftarted, he 
•vas prefent at the debate ; if a new falhion be men- 
tioned, he was at court the firft day of its appear- 
aApe ; if a new performance of literature draws the 
♦ 4ittention. 
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attention of the publick, he has patronifed the au-> 
thor, and fccn his work in manufcripf : if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predifted 
his fate, and endeavotired his reformation : and who 
that lives at a diftance from the fcene of aftion, will 
dare to contradid: a man, who reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all perfons and affairs arc 
thus intimately known ? 

This kind of falfehood is generally fuccefsful for 
a time, bccaufe it is pra6ti(ed at firfl with timidity 
and caution: but the profperity of the liar is of (hort 
duration ; the reception of one ftory is always an in- 
citement to the forgery of another lefs probable ; and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reafon rifes up againft him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to fee him wifer than them* 
felves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all thcfe fi&ions 
intend fome exaltation of tbe(pfelves, and are led off 
by the purfuit of honour from their attendance upon 
truth : their narratives always imply fome confequence 
in favour of their courage, their (agacHy, or their 
adivity, their familiarity with the learned, or their rc« 
ception among the great ; they arc always bribed by 
the prefent pleafure of feeing themfclres fupcrior to 
thofe that furround them, and reciving the homage of 
filent attention and envious admiration. 

But vanity is fometimes excited to fidion by lefs 
vifible gratifications: the prefent s^e abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the confcioufiids 
of falfehood, and whofe pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or gk>ry to themfelve?* Of this 
tribe it is the fupreme pleafure to remark a lady in 

the 
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the playhoufe or the park, and to publifli, under 
the charafter of a man fuddenly enamoured, an ad- 
vertifement in the news of the next day, containing 
a minute defcription of her pcrfon and her drefs. 
From this artifice, however, no other effedt can be 
expeAed, than perturbations which the writer caa 
never fee, and conjectures of which he never can be 
informed : fome mifchief, however, he hopes he has 
<lone; and to have done mifchief, is of fome import- 
ance. He fets hi^ invention to work again, and pro- 
duces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with all 
the circumftances of time and place accurately adjuft- 
ed. This is a jeft of greater effed and longer dura-» 
tion : if he fixes his fcene at a proper diftance,he may 
for feveral days keep a wife in terror for her hufband, 
or a mother for her fon ; and pleafe himfclf with re- 
flefting, that by his abilities and addrefs fome addition 
is made to the miferies of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland^ by 
which leafing-making was capitally puniflied. I amj 
indeed, far from defiring to increafe in tliis kingdom 
the number of executions j yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deftroy the confidence of fociety, 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the 
fecurity of life ; harafs the delicate with fliame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms ; might very properly 
be awakened to a fenfe of their crimes, by denun- 
ciations of a whipping- poft or pillory : fince many are 
fo infenfiblc of right and wrong, that they have no 
ftandard of adlon but the laws nor feel guilt, but as 
they dread punifhment. 



Voj.. III. . M 
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Numb. 53. Tuesday^ May 8> 1753. 

Quifyaefuos fafimur Mams. Vt^o^ 

£ach has his lot^ and beafs the fate he drew. 

S'IRjf Fleet, May 6, 

IN confequcnce of tny engagements, I addrcfs you 
once more from the habitations of mifery. Iii 
this place, from which bufincfs and plcafure are 
equally cxcliiided, and in which our only employ •* 
mcnt and divcrfion is to hear the narratives of each 
other, I might much fooner hare gathered materials 
for a letter, had I not hoped to have been reminded 
of roy promife; but fince I find myfelf placed in the 
regions of oblivion, where I am no lefs neglcfted 
by you than by tlie reft of mankind, I refolved nc> 
longer to wait for folicitation^but ftole early this even- 
ing from between gloomy fuUennefs and riotous 
merriment, to give you an account of part of my 
companions. 

One of the moft eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of wbofe name tlic 
Olympic heroes would not have been afhamed. Ned 
was born to a fraall eftate, which he determined to 
improve ; and therefore, as foon as he became of 
agCy mortgaged part of his land to buy a mare and 
ftallion, and bred horfes for the courfe. He was it 
firft very fuccefsful, and gained feveral of the king's 
plates, as lie is now every day boafting, at the ex- 
pence 
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peiice of very little more then ten times their value. 
At laft, however, he difcovered, that viftory brought 
tim more honour than profit: refolving, therefore, 
to be rich as well as illuftrious, he repleniflied his 
pockets by another mortgage, becatne on a fudden 
a daring better, and refolving not to truft a jockey 
with his fortune^ rode his horfe himfelf, diftanced 
two of his competitors the firft hedt* and at laft won 
the race, by forcing his horfe on a defcent to full 
fpecd at the hazard of his neck* His eftate was thus 
repaired^ and fome friends that had no fouls advifed 
him to give overi but Ned now knew the way to 
tiches^ and therefore without caution increafed his 
cxpences. From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
tK)tbing but a horfe-^race; and tifing foon to the fum- 
tait of equeftrian reputation, he was conftantly ex- 
pefted on every courfe, divided all his time between 
lords and jockies, and, as the unexperienced regu- 
lated their betts by his example, gained a great deal 
of money by laying openly on one horfe and fecretly 
on the other. Ned was now fo fure of growing rich, 
that he involved his eftate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and rifqued his 
Ivhole fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with 
beating heart, ftarted feir^ and won the firft heat; 
but in the fecond, as he was pulhing againft the fore- 
tnoft of his rivals, his girth broke, his ftioulder was 
dtllocated, and before he was difmiffed by the 
fui^eon, two bailiffs faftencd upon him, and he faw 
Newmarket no more. His daily amufement for four 
years has been to blow the fignal for ftarting, to 
jnake imaginary matches, to repeat the pedigree of 

M a Bay^ 
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Bay-Lincolfty and to form refolutions againft trufting 
another groom with the choice of his girth. 

The n<f^t in feniority is Mr. 'Timothy Snug^ a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable fecrecy. His 
father died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he poffeffed : 7/>», therefore, entered the world with 
a reputed fortune of ten thoufand pounds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thoufand was imaginary : 
but being a man of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he refolved never 
to detedt his own poverty ; but furnifhed his houfe 
with elegance, fcattered his money with profufion^ en- 
couraged every fcheme of coftly plcafure, fpoke of 
petty lofles with negligence, and on the day be- 
fore an execution entered liis doors, had proclaimed 
at a publick table his refolution to be jolted no longer 
in a hackney-co^ch. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scattety the fon of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
iidered that literature" could not be had without ex- 
pence j mafters would not teach for nothing; and 
when a book was bought and read, it would fell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the. butler; and when this acquiCtion was made, 
«vas left to pafs his days in the kitchen and the liable, 
•vhere he heard n* crime cenfured but covetoufncfs 
end diftruft of poor honeft fervants, and where all 
the praife was beftowed on good houfekeeping, and a 
free heart. At the death of his father. Jack fet him- 
felf to retrieve the honour of his family : he aban- 
4pned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom to 

provide 
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provide hay and corn at difcretion, took his houfe- 
Iceeper's word for the expences of the kitchen, al- 
lowed all his fervants to do their work by deputies, 
permitted his domefticks to keep his houfe open to 
their relations and acquaintance, and in tf^n years 
was conveyed hither, without having purchafed by the 
lofs of his patrimony either honour or pleafure, or ob- 
tained any other gratification than that of having cor- 
rupted the neighbouring villagers by luxury and idle- 
nefs. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill^ and pafled 
eight years in profperous diligence, without any care 
but ft) keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman : but then, by fome unaccountable 
revolution in his underftanding, he became en- 
amoured of wit and humour, delpifed the converfa- 
tion of pedlars and ftockjobbers, and rambled every 
night to the regions of gaiety, in queft of company 
fuited to his tafte. The wits at firft flocked about - 
him for fport, and afterwards for intcreft ; fome 
found their way into his books, and fome into his 
pockets ; the man of adventure was equipped from 
his (hop for the purfuit of a fortune; and he had 
Ibmetimes the honour to have his fecurity accepted 
when his friends were in diftrefs. Elated with thefe 
aflfociations, he foon learned to negiedt his fliop; 
and having drawn his money out of the funds, to 
avoid the neceflity of teizing men of honour for 
trifling debts, he has been forced at laft to retire 
hither, till his friends can procure him a poft at 
court. 

Another that joins in the fame mefs is Bob Cornice^ 
whofe life has been fpent in fitting up a houic. 

M 3 About 
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About ten years ago Bob purchafed the country ba^ 
bitation of a bankrupt : the mere (hell of a buildings 
Bob holds no great matter j the infide is the teft 0^ 
elegance. Of this houfe he was no fooner matter 
than he fummoned twenty workmen to his afliftan<», 
tore up the floors and laid them anew, ftripped off 
the wainfcot, drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the difpofition of doors and fire-places, and 
caft the whole fabrick into a new form ; his nex(: 
care ^as to have his ceilings painted, his panneU 
gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved; every thing was 
executed by the ableft hands ; Bob'^ bufin^fs was to 
follow the workmen with a microfcqpe, and call 
upon them to retouch their performances, an4 
heighten excellence to perfedion. The reputation 
of his houfe now brings round him a daily ponfluenc^ 
of vifitants, and every one tells him of fome ele-r 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, fome con-^ 
venience not yet procured, or fome new mode iq 
ornament or furniture, Bob^ who had po wifli but 
to be admired, nor any- guide but the falhion, 
t:hought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
fievv, and confidered his worjt as unfiniQied, whil^ 
any obferv^r could fuggeft an addition ; fome altera-» 
tion was therefore every day made, without any 
other motive than the charms of novelty. A travels 
ler at laft fuggefted to him the convenience of ^ 
grotto : Bob immediately ordered the mount of hi^ 
garden to be excavated ; and having laid out a largi? 
jfum in (hells and minerals, vyas bufy in regulating the 
difpofition of the colours and luftres, when two gentle- 
men, who had afked permiffion to fee his gardens, pre-. 
fented him a writ^ and led biqf^ off ^o l?fs el^ant 
gpartmentSi 

IknoviF 
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I know not. Sir, whether among this fraternity 
of forrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor 
indeed do many of them appear to folicit compaf- 
fion, for they generally applaud their own conduft, 
and defpife thofe whom want of tafte or fpirit fuffers 
to grow rich. It were happy if the prifons of the 
kingdom were filled only with charafters like thefe, 
men whom profperity could not make ufeful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wife : but there are among 
us many who raife different fenfations, many that owe 
their prefent mifery to the fedufltions ofireachery, the 
ftrokes of cafualty, or the t^ndernefs of pity; many 
whde fufFerihgs difgrace fociety, and whofe virtues 
would adorn it : of thefe, when familiarity (hall hav< 
enabled me to recount their ftories without horrort 
you may cxpeft another narrative from, 

S I R, 

Your mod humble fervant^^ 

Mysaroyrus. 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, Afjy 25, 1753, 

Damnant quod mu inielUgmt^ C i c • 

They condemn what they do not underftand. 



T^URIPIDES, having prefented Socrates with 
the writings of Heraclitus, a philofopher famed 
for involution and obfcurity, inquired afterwards his 
opinion of their merit. ^* What I underftand," faid 
Socrates y ** 1 find to be excellent ; and, therefore, be- 
" lieve that to be of equal value which I cannot 
" underftand." 

The rcfledtion of every man who reads this paffago 
will fuggeft to him the differeqce between the prac-i 
tice of SocraleSy and that of modern criticks : Socrates^ 
who had, by long obfervation upon himfelf and 
others, difcovefed the weaknefs of the ftrongeft, and 
the dimnefs of the nioft enlightened intelledt, was 
afraid to decide haftily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written without mean-* 
ing, bccaufe he could not immediately catch his 
ideas; he knew that the faults of books are oftei^ 
piore juftly imputable to the reader, who fometimes 
wants attention, and fometimes penetrs^tion j whofe 
linderftanding is often bbftrufted by prejudice, and 
often *diffipated by remiflhefs ; -who comes fome- 
times to a new ftudy, unfurniflied with knowledge 
previoully neceflary; and finds difficulties infuper- 
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able, for want of ardour fufficicnt to encounter 
them. 

Obfcurity and clearnefs are relative terms : to fome 
readers fcarce any book is cafy, to others not many 
are difficult : and furely they, whom neither any exu- 
berant praife beftowed by others, nor any eminent 
conquefts over ftubborn problems, have entitled to 
exalt themfelves above the common orders of man- 
kind, might cpndefcend to imitate the candour gf 
Socrates I and where they find inconteftible proofs of 
fuperior genius, be content to think that there is 
juftn^fs in the conneftion which they cannot trace, 
2ind cogency in the reafoning which they cannot com- 
prehend. 

This diffidence is never more reafonable than la 
the perufal of the authors of antiquity ^ of thofe whofc 
works have been the delight of ages, and tranfmitted 
^ the great inheritance of mankind from one gene- 
ration to another : furely, no man can, without the 
Utmoft arrogance, imagine that he brings any fupe- 
riority of underftanding to the perufal of thefe books 
which have been preferved in the devaftation of cities, 
^nd fnatched up from the wreck of nations; which 
thofe \yho fled before barbarians have been careful to 
carry off in the hurry of migration, and of which 
barbarians have repented the deftrudion, If in book$ 
thus made venerable by (he uniform atteftatioiv of 
fi^cceffive ages, any paflages (liall appear unworthy of 
that praife which they have formerly received, let us 
jiot immediately determine^ that they owed their re- 
putation to duUnefs or bigotry ; ftbt fufpeft at lead 
that OUT anceftors had fome realbns for their opinions^ 

and 
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and that our ignorance of tbofe reafons makes us 
differ from them. 

It often happens that an author's reputation is 
endangered in fucceeding times, by that which raifed 
the loudeft applaufe among his cotemporaries : no» 
thing is read with greater pleafure than allufions to 
recent fafts, reigning opinions, or prefent con trover- 
fies ; but when fads are forgotten, and controverfiea 
extinguilhed, thefe fevourite touches lofe all their 
graces; and the author in his dcfcent to pofterity 
muft be left to the mercy of chance, without any 
power of afcertaining the memory of thofe things, to 
which he owed his luckieft thoughts and his kindeft 
reception. 

Qn fuch occafions, every reader Ihould remember 
the diffidence of Socrates^ and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he fliould impute the feeming 
defeds of his author to fomc chafm of intelligence^ 
and fuppofe that the fenfe which is now weak was 
once forcible, and the expreffion which is now dubious 
formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient hiftory has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
may be conjedtured from the light which a lucky 
commentator fometimes effufes, by the recovery of an 
incident that had been long forgotten : thus, in the 
third book of Horace^ Juno's denunciations againft 
thofe that Ihould prefume to raife again the walls of 
Troy^ could for many ages pleafe only by fplendid 
images and fwelling language, of which no man dif- 
covered the ufe or propriety, till Le Fevrcj by fliew* 
ing pn what occafion the Ode was written, changed 

wonder 
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ivonder to rational delight. Many paflages yet un- 
doubtedly remain in the fame author, which an ex- 
istder knowledge of the incidents of his time would 
^lear from objeftions. Among thefe I have always 
pu^ibered the following lines : 

jturumper meJios ire fatellitesj 
Et perrumpere amat faxoy potentius 
l^ufulvuneo, Concidit Auguris 
Argivi demus oh lucrum 
Demerfa excidio, Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo^ etfubruk temulos 
Reges munerlbus. Muo^ra naykini 
Saevos illaqueant duces. 

Stronger th^n thunder's winged force. 

All-powerful gold can fpread its courfc. 

Thro' watchful guards its paffage make, 

^nd k)v^ thi o' fetid walls to break : 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That crulh'd the Grecian augur rofe ; 

J^hilip widi gold thro' cities broke, 

/^nd rival monarclis felt his yoke ; 

Captains ofjhips to gold arejlavesy 

'JTid fierce as their own winds and waves, FRANCIft^ 

The clofe of this paflage, by which every reader is 
now difappointed and offended, was probably the de-» 
Jigh^ of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined, that 
lloraccy after having given to gold the force of thun- 
der, and told of its power to ftorm cities and to con- 
quer kings, would have concluded his account of its 
efficacy with its influence over naval commanders, 
had he not alluded to fome fa<ft then current in the 
fpouths- pf men, aiid thprgfor^ pore iijtpfeffing for a 

time 
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time than the conquefts of Philip. Of the like kind 
may be reckoned another ftanza in the fame book : 

'Jujfa coram mnjine g^nfch 
Surgit mar'ito^feu vocat inftitor 
Sen navis Hifpanae magifter 
Dedecorum prciiofus emftor. 

The confcious hulband bids her rife, 

Whcnfome rich fa ^or courts her charms ^ 

"Who calls the wanton to his arms. 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profufely boys the coftly (hamc. Francis. 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the faSlory or the Spanijh merchant^ are mentioned by 
chance : there was undoubtedly fome popular ftory of 
an intrigue, which thofe names recalled to the memory 
of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
fomewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipfed ; 
his addrefs and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the fpirit and vigour of his fentiment is loft : 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the firft 
book; 

Vile potahis modich Sahinum 
Cantharisy Graca quod ego ipfe tcjii 
Conditum levi ; datus in theatro 

Cum tibi plaufus^ 
Chare Macenas cqucs. Ut paterni 
Fluminis ripa^Jimul et jocofa 
Rcdderet laudes tibi Fati^ani 

Afontis imago, 

A poet's 
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A poet's beverage humbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my gueft) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in fober cups iliall crown the feafl : 
'Twas rack'd into a Grecian cafk, 

Its rougher juice to melt away; 
I feal'd it too— a pleafing talk ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 
When in applaufive ihouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's flream, 

And Echo, playful nymph, return'd the found 

Francis. 



We here eafily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation; but cer- 
tainly are lefs delighted than thofe, to whom the 
mention of the applaufe beftowed upon Maecenas, - 
gave occafion to^ recount the actions or words that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have exercifed the ingenuity of 
modem criticks, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an eafy fuppofition: Horace thus ad- 
drcflcs Agrippa ; 

Scriberis Farlofortisy et hoftlum 
Vi^or^ Masonii carminis alitc. 
Varius, Tifwan of Homer* s wing^ 
Shall brave Agrippa's conquefls fing. 

That Varius fhould be called " A bird of Homeric- 
•* fong,'' appears fo harfh to modern ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been propofcd : but 
furely the learning of the ancients had been long 
ago obliterated, had everj^ man thought bimfelf at 
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liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not iinder- 
Hand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any 
of his cotemporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Mufarum Ales^ the fwan of the Mufes, the" 
language oi Horace becomes graceful and familiar j 
and that fuch a compliment was at lead poffible^ wcf 
know from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himfelf. 

The moft elegant compliment that was paid tor 
AddifoHy is of this obfcure and perifliable kind j 

When panting Virtue her laft effom made. 
You brought youi* Clio to the virgin's aid. 

Thefe lines muft pleafe as long as they are unf- 
derftood; but can be underflood only by thofe 
that have obferved AddifoiCs fignatures in the Spec* 
tator. 

The nicety of thefe minute allufions I (hall exem- 
plify by another inftance, which I take this occafion 
to mention, becaufe, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted it^ ^ibullus addreiTes Cynthia to thk 
manner : 

Te fpeHem^ fuprema mihi cum venerlt kurfff 
Te teneam moriens defic'unte manu. 

Before my dofing eyes, dear Cynthia ftand. 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling balnL 

To thefe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
death of ^ibullus : 

Cynthia decedens^felicius^ inquit^ amata 

Sum tibi ; vixijii dum tuus ignis eram^ 
Cut NcmefiSf quid^ aity tibifunt mea damna dolori f 

Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu. 

3 Bleft 
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Bleft was my rwgn, retiring Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till he left my brcaft, Tibullus dy'd. 
Forbear^ faid Nemefis, my lofs to moan, 
The fainting trembling hsmd was mine alone* 

The beauty of this paflkge, which confifts in the ap** 
propriation made by Nemejis of the line originally di- 
reded to Cynthia^ had been wholly imperceptible to 
fuccecding ages, had chance, which has deftroycd fo 
many greater volumes, deprived us likcwife of the 
poems of Tibullus. 



Numb. 62* Saturday, June 9, 1753* 



Of^Ttuka virisy invUafartihus 

Qttom non tequa bonis frstmia divictis* S B N E C a. 

Capricious Fortune CfVr joys, 
With partial hand to deal the prize, 
To crufh the brave and cheat the wife« 



roM^ ADVENTURER. 



1 



SIR, Fleet y June e. 

TO the account of fuch of my companions as 
are imprifoned without being miferable, or 
are miferable without any claim to compaflion; I 
promifed to add the hiftories of thofe, whofe virtue 
has made them unhappy, or whofe misfortunes are 
at lead without a crime. That this catalogue fhould 

be 
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be very numerous, neither you nor your reader* 
ought to expert; " ran quippe bonij" the good 
•* are few." Virtue is uncommon in all the clafles 
of humanity; and I fuppofe it will fcarcely be 
imagined more frequent in a prifon than in other 
places. 

Yet in thefe gloomy regions is to be found the 
tendernefs, the generoGty, the philanthrophy of 5^- 
rmus^ who might have lived in competence and 
eafe, if he could* have looked without emotion on 
the miferies of another. Serenus was one of thofe 
exalted minds, whom knowledge and fagaclty could 
not" make fufpicious ; who poured out his foul in 
boundlefs intimacy, and thought community of pof- 
fcffions the law of friendfliip. The friend of Serenus 
was arretted for debt, and after many endeavours to 
foften his creditor, fent his wife to folicit that aflifl.- 
ance which never was refufed. The tears and im- 
portunity of female diftrefs were more than was ne- 
ceflary to move the heart of Serenus ; he hailed im- 
mediately away, and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found him confident that if the prefcnt pref- 
fure was taken oif, he fhould foon be able to rc- 
cftablilh his affairs. SerenuSy accuftomed to believe, 
and afraid to aggravate diftrefs, did not attempt 
to deteft the fallacies of hope, nor refleft that every 
man ' overwhelmed with calamity believes, that if 
that was removed he (hall immediately be happy: 
he, therefore, with little hefitaiion offered himfelf as 
furety. 

In the firft raptures of efcape all was joy, grati- 
tude, and confidence s the friend of Serenus difplayed 

his 
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his prdfpefts, and counted over the fumi of which 
iie fliould infallibly be mailer before the day of pay* 
ment. Serenus in a (hort time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail with himfelf to repent 
€)f beneficence; and therefore ftiffered himfelf ftill to 
be amufed with projedls which he durfl; not confider^ 
for fear of finding them impradlicablei The debtor^ 
after he had tried every method of raifing money 
which aft or indigence Could prompt, wanted either 
fidelity or refolution to furrender himfelf to prifon, and 
\<£t Serenus to take his place* 

Serenus has often .projiofed to the creditor, to pay 
Jiim whatever he (hall appear to have loft by the ' 
flight of bis fiiend } but however rcafonable this pro* 
4)ofal may be thoug^vt^ avarice and brutality have been 
hitherto inexorable^ and Serenus (till continues to lan^^ 
gui(h in prifon* « 

In this place, however, where want makes almoft 
«very tnan felfi(h, or defperation -gloomy, it is the 
good fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend : 
he paffes mdft rf his hours in the converfation of 
CandiduSj a man whom the fame virtuous ductility 
has, with fome difierence of circumftances, made 
equally vmhappy* Cundidus^ when he was youngi 
helplefs, and ignorant, found a patron that educated, 
prote<9:ed, and fupported ' him : his patron being 
more vigilant for others than himfelf, left at his death 
an only fon, deftitut^ and friendlefs. Candidus was 
eager to repay the benefits he had received j and 
having maintained the youth for a few years at his 
own houfe> afterwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave bonds to a great value as a fecu- 
irity for his conduA* 

Vot.IIL N The 
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The young man, removed too early from the oidy 
eyte of which he dreaded the obfervation, and de- 
prived of the only inllruftion which he heard, with 
reverence, foon learned to confidcr virtue as reftraint, 
and reftraint as opprcffion ; and to look with a long- 
ing eye at every expence to which he could not 
reach, and everifpleafure which he could not par- 
take: by degrees he deviated from his firft regula- 
rity, and unhappily mingling among young men 
l}ufy in diflipating the gains of their fathers induilry, 
he foi^ot the precepts of Candidus^ fpent the cven-^ 
ing in parties of pleafure, and the morning' in cx- 
• pedients to fupport his riots. He was, however, 
dextrous and active in bufinefs; and his ma(ler» 
being fecured againft any confequences of dilhonefty, 
was very little folicitous to infped his manners, or 
to enquire how he pafled thofe hours, which were 
jiot unmediately devoted to the bufinefs of his pro- 
feffion : when he was informed of the young man*s 
extravagance or debauchery, " let his bondfman 
^* look to that," faid he, " I have taken care of 
« myfelf." 

Thus the unhappy fpcndthrift proceeded fix>m 
.fplly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the coiv- 
nivance if .not the encouragement of his mafterj till 
in the heat of a nodlurnal . revel he committed fuch 
violences in the ftreet as drew upon him a criminal 
pix>fecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
not what courfe to take; to confefs his crime to 
CandiduSf and folicit his interpofition, was little left 
dreadful than to ftand before the frown of a court of 
juftice. Having, therefore, paffcd the day with 
. anguifh in his heart and diitra^on in his looks, he 

fcized 
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feized at night a very large futn of money in the 
compting-houfe, and fetting out he knew not whither, 
was heard of no more« 

The confequence of his flight was the ruin of Can* 
didusy ruin furely undefcrved and irreproachable, 
and fuch as the laws of a juft government ought 
either to prevent or repair : nothing is more inequi- 
table than that one man Ihould fuifer for ^he crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he Cquld neither forefee nor 
prevent. When we confider the weaknefs of .human 
refolutions and the incoafiflency of human condu(5):A 
it mufl; appe^ abfurd that one man (hall engage for 
another, that he will not change his opinions or alter 
his cpndud. 

It is, I think, worthy of confideration, whether, 
£nce no wager is binding without a poflibility of lofs 
on each fide, it is not equally reafonable, that no 
contract (hould be valid without reciprocal ftipula- 
tions : but in this cafe, and others of the fame kind^ 
what is ftipulated on his fide to whom the bond is 
given ? he takes advantage of the fecurity, negledts 
his affairs, omits his duty, fuffcrs timorous .wicked- 
nefs to grow daring by degrees, pem^its appetite to 
call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, fecretly 
longs for the time in which he (hall have power to 
£eize the forfeiture : and if virtue or gratitude (hould 
prove too ftrong for tcnaptation, and a young man 
perfift in honefty, however inftigated by his p^(fions, 
what can fecure him at laft againft a falfe accufa- 
tion ? I for my part always (hall fufpeft, that he who 
can by fuch methods fecure hk property, will go 
one.flep farther to increafe it: nor can I think that 

N2 man 
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man fafely, truftcd with the means 6f mifchief, who, 
by his dcfire to have them in his hands, gives an 
evident proof how much lefs he values his neighbour's 
happincfs than his own. 

Another of our companions is Letitnlns, a man _ 
whofe dignity of birth was very ill fupported by bis 
fortune. As fome of the firft offices in the kingdom 
\Vere filled by his relations, he was early invited to 
court, and encouraged by carefles and promiles to 
attendance and folicitation : a conftant appearance in 
fplendid company neccflarily required magnificence 
of drefs ; and a frequent participation of faftiionabkr 
amufements forced him into expcnce : but thcfe mea- 
fures were requifite to his fuccefs ; fince every body 
knows, that to be loft to fight is to be loft to rc- 
Ihembrance, and that he who defircs to fill a vacancy, 
fnuft be always at hand, left fome man of greater Ti- 
gilance (hould ftep in before him. 

By this coutfe of life his little fortune was every 
day made lefs : but he ireeeived fo many diftin&tons 
in puMick, and vJ^as know»to refort fo familiarly to 
the houfes of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its vahis 
Wbuld compenfate for its ' ilownefs : he, therefore, 
ifbund no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made neceflary : and, "as ready 
payment was not e^eftcd, the bills wei^ proportion- 
*kbly enlarged, and the vahie of the hazard ot delay 
Were adjufted foleiy by the equity of the credrtor^ 
At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 
patrons, and a revolution in the miniftry of another - 
fo that all his profpeas vanilhed at once, and thofe 
that had before CJicouraged his cxpcnccs, began t6 
*^ perceive 
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perceive that their money was in danger : there w^ 
now no other contention but who fliould firft feize 
upon his perfon, and, by forcing immediate p^y- 
fnent, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
reft. In purfuance of thjs fcheme, pne of them ia- 
vited him tQ a tavern, and procured him to be ar^ 
^refted at the doorj but Lenlulu^^ inftead of endea- 
vouring fecretly to pacify him by payment, ^ve 
notice to the reft, and ofFer^sd to divide amongft 
them the remnant of his fortuxie : they feafted fix 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his propofal j 
and at laft determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than five (hillings in the pound, it . would 
be more prudent to keep him in prifon, till he 
could procure from his relations the' payment of his 
debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within thefe 
i^alls, on the fan^ account ; the like procedure, 
upon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the ufe of fire and 
water with the corhpaffionate and the juft; who fre- 
quent the aflTcmblies of conunerce in open day, and 
talk with deteftation and contempt of highwaymen or 
houfebreakers : but, furely, that man muft be con- 
fefTcdiy robbed, who is compelled, by whatever ^ 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe ; 
nor can I look with equal hatred ,upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his hfe, holds out bis piiiol and 
demands my purine, as on him who plunders under 
flielter of the law, and by detaining my ion or my 
friend in prifon, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No raan can be mor:: an enemy to fociety 
than he, by whole machinations oar virtues are 
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turned to our difad vantage; he is lefs deftruftive to 
mankind that plunders cowardice, than he that preys 
upon compaflion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer y you will readily confeft, 
that though not one of thefe, if tried before, a com- 
mercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from im- 
prudence or temerity ; yet that. In the eye of all who 
can confider virtue as diftin£t from wealth, the fault 
of two of them, at leaft, is outweighed by the merit; 
and that of the third is fp much extenuated by the cir- 
cumftances of his life, as not to deferve a perpetual 
prifon : yet muft thcfe, with multitudes equally 
blamelefs, languifh in confinement, till malevolence 
fljall relent, or the law be changed. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 
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Numb. 69* Tuesday, July 3, 1753, 

Feri lihenter iomhus id quod volttnt credunt* CiE s A ft • 

Men willingly believe what tJbey wiOi to be true* 

^UL L Y l^as long ago obfervcd, that no man, 
however weakened by long life, is (o confcious 
of his own decrepitude, as not to imagine that he 
may yet hold his ftation in the woiii for another 
year. " > 

Of the truth of this remark every .^day furniflies 
new confirmation : there is no time of Kfe, in which 
men for the moft part feem lefs to exped the ftroke 
of death, than when every other eye fees it impend- 
ing ; or are more bufy in providing for another year 
than when it is plaia to ^1 but themfelves^ that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every fu- 
neral that paffes before their eyes evinces the deceit- 
fulnefs of fuch expedations, fince every man who is 
borne to the grave thought himfelf equally certain of 
living at leaft to the next year; the furvivor ftill 
continues to flatter himfelf, and is never at a lofs for 
fome reafon why his life (hould be protra6ted,and the 
voracity of death continued to be pacified with fomc , 
other prey. 

But this is only one of tlie innumerable artifices 
praftifed in tlie univerfal conlpiracy of tAankind 
againft thentfelves: every age and every condition 
indulges fome darling fellacy; every man amufes 
himfelf with prcgefts which he kaosVs to be impro^ 

Ni|. bable. 
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bablcj and which, therefore, he refolves to purfue 
without daring to exaoiine them. Whatever any 
man ardently defires, hd very readily believes that he 
fl\all fome time at^^n : he whofe intemperance has 
overwhelmed him with difeafes, while he languiilies 
in the fpring, ejjpefts vigour and recovery from the 
fummer funj and while he melts away in the fum- 
mer, transfers his hopes to the frofts of winter : be 
that gaze& upon elegance or pleafure, which want rf 
money hinders him from imitating or partakings 
comforts birafelf that the time of diftrefs wilt foon 
be at an end, and that every day brings him nearer 
to a (late of happinefsi though he knows it has 
paffed not only without acquifltioQ of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeavours after it, in the 
formation of fchemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of profpeds which cannot be 
approached* 

Such is the general dream in which we all ilumber 
out our time; every man thinks the day coming, 
in which he (ball be gratified with all his wiQies, in 
"which he Ihall leave all thofe competitors behind, 
who are now rejoxing like himfclf in the expeda^ 
tion of vi^^ory; the day is always coming to tha 
fervilc in which they (hall be powerful, to the obfcure 
in which they (liall be eminent, and to the deformed 
in which they (hall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with fo little at- 
iiention on the world about him, as to imagine this re-^ 
prefentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
refled a little upon his own life; let him consider 
what were his hopes and prpipedb ten years ago, and 

what 
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what additions he then expedtod to be made by ten 
'years to bis bapptnefs: thofe years are now elapfed;; 
have they made good the pmmife that was extorted 
firom them, have they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
his knowledge^ or reformed hii condud, to the de-« 
gree that was once expected ? I am afraid, e^ery man 
that recollects- his hopes, muft confefs his difappoint-> 
ment ; and own that day has glided unprofitably after 
day, and that he is {lill at the fame diflance from the 
point of happinefs. 

With what confolations can thofe, who have thta 
mifcarried in their chief defign, elude the memory of 
their ill fuccels? with what amuiements can they pa- 
cify their difcontent, after the loft of fo large a por- 
tion of life ? they can give themfelves up again to the 
fame delufions, they can form new fchemes of airy 
gratifications, and fix another period of felicity ; th^ 
can ^in refolve to truft the protntfe which they 
know will be broken, they can walk in a circle with 
their eyes (Imt^ and perfuade themfelves to think that 
they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon caufes out of our power, and part muft 
be eflfeded by vigour and perfeverance. With re- 
gard to that which is (Itled in common language the 
work of chance, men will always find realbns for 
confidence or dilbruft, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations; and- he that has been long 
ftccuftomed * to pleafe himfelf with poffibilities of 
fwtuitops happinefs, will not eafily or willingly be 
reclaioKd from his miftafce. But the effects of hu- 
man induftry and &ill are more eafily fubjeded to 
calculation : whatever can be cbmideted in a year, 

is 
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is divifiblc into parts, of which each may be per- 
formed in the compafs of a day ; he, therefore, that 
has pafled the day without attention to the talk af- 
£gned him, nuy be certain that the lapfe^ of life has 
brought him no nearer to his objed ; for whatever 
idlenefs may expedt from time, its produce .will be 
only in proportion to the diligence with which it has 
been ufed. He that floats lazily down the ftream* 
in purfuit of fomething borne along by the fame 
current, will find himfelf indeed move forward ; but 
tinkfs he lays his hand to the oar, and increafes his 
fpeed by his own labour, muft be always at the fame 
diilance from that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age fome contin- 
gencies of unexpeded and undeferved fuccefs, by 
which thofe who are determined to believe whatever 
£ivours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themfelves with future advantages ; they fup- 
port confidence by confiderations, of which the only 
proper ufe is to chafe away defpair : it is equally -^ 
abfurd to fit down in idlenefs bccaufe fome have 
been enriched without labour, as to leap a precipice 
becaufe feme have fallen and efcaped with life, or to 
put to fea in a ftorm becaufe fome have been driven 
from a wreclc upon the coafi: to which they are 
bound. 

We are all ready to confefs, that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability : let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of thofe who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, and of thofc 
who have failed of their expedtations, and he will 
eafily determine, with what juftnefs he has regiflered 
himfelf in the lucky catalogue. 

But 
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But there is no need on thefe occafions for deep 
enquiries or laborious calculations; there is a fiir 
cafier method of diftinguiffiing the ^opes of folly 
from thole of reafon, of finding the difference be- 
tween profpefts that exift before the eyes, and thofe 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drowfy had accuftomed himfelf to conhpute the profit 
of a darling projeft, till he had no longer any doubt 
of its fuccefs; it. was at laft matured by clofc con- 
fideration, all the meafures were accurately adjufted, 
and he wanted only five hundred pounds to become 
mafter of a fortune that might be envied by a di- 
jeftor of a trading company. Tom was generous and 
grateful, and was refolved to reconipence this fmali 
affiftance with an ample fortune: he, therefore, de- 
liberated for a time, to whom amongft his friends 
he (hould declare his neceffities; not that hefufpefted 
a refufal, but becaufe he could not fuddenly de* 
termine which of them would make the beft ufe of 
•riches, and was, therefore, moft worthy of his fii- 
vour. At laft his choice was fettled; and knowing 
that in order to borrow he muft (hew the probability 
of re-payment, he prepared for a minute and copious 
explanation of his projedt. But here the golden dream 
was at an end : he foon difcovered the impoflibility 
of impofing upon others the notions by which he had 
fo long impofed upon himfelf; which way foever he 
turned* his thoughts, impoffibility and abfurdity arofe 
in oppofition on every fide ; even credulity and pre* 
Jucjice were at laft forced to give way, and he grew 
afliamed of crediting himfelf what ftiame would not 
fuffer him to coitimunicate to another. 

To 
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To this teft let every man bring his ima^nations, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained ; but 
when we delight to brood in fecret over future hap- 
pinefs, and filently to employ our meditations upon 
fchemes of which we arc confcious that the bare 
mention would expofe us to derifion and contempt; 
we (hould then remember, that we are cheating our- 
felves by voluntary dclufions ; and giving up to the 
unreal mockeries of fancy, thofe hours in which folid 
.advantages might be attained by fober thought and 
rational afliduity. 

There is, indeed, fo little certainty in human af- 
fairs, that the mofl cautious and fevere examiner may 
' be allowed to indulge fome hopes which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability; fincc 
after his utmoil endeavours to afcertain events, he 
muft often leave the iffue in the hands of chance* 
And fo fcanty is our prefent allowance of happinefs, 
that in many fituations life could fcarcely be fupported, 
if hope were not altowed to relieve the prefent hour 
by pleafures borrowed from futurity ; and re-animate 
the languor of dejefiion to new efforts, by pointing 
to diftant regions of felicity, which yet no refolution 
or perfeverance Ihall ever leach. 

But thefe, like all other cordials, though thqr 
may invigorate in a fmall quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater; thefe pleafures, like the reil, are lawful only 
in certain circumflances, and to certain degrees; 
they may be ufeful in a due fubferviency to nobler 
purpoies, but become dangerous and defbrudive 

when 
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when once they gain the afcendant in the heart : to 
foothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
that hope is likely to deceive us, may be fometimes 
ufeful ; but to lull our l&xnilties in a lethargy, is poor 
and defpicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, according 
to the ftatc of the minds to which they are incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reafon, is the 
failure alike of mean and elevated underftandings ; but 
its foundation and its effefts are totally different : the 
man of high courage and great abilities is apt to place 
too much confidence in himfd^ and to exped from a 
vigorous exertion of his powers more than fpirit or 
diligence can attain : between him and his wifh he 
fees obftacles indeed, but he expefts to overleap or 
break them, his miftaken ardour hurries him forward j 
and though perhaps he niifles his end, he neverthelefs 
obtains fome collateral good, and performs fomething 
lifeful to mankind and honoiirable tohimfelf. 

The drone of timidity prefumes likewife to hope 
but without ground and without confequencej th^ 
blifs with which he folaces his hours, he always ex^ 
pedts from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom : he folds his arms about him, and fits in 
expeftation of fome revolution in the ftate that (hall 
raife him to greatnefs, or fome golden fliower that 
Ihall load him with wealth j he dozes away the day in 
mufing upon the morrow 5 and at the end of life is 
rouzed from his dream only to difcover that the time 
of aftion is paft, and that he can now fliew his wif- 
dom only by repentance. 
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Numb. 84. Saturday, Augufi 25, 1753- 



ToUi periadum^ 



yam vaga pnfiliet fr<enis natura remofis* Hol.» 

But take the danger and tb« fliame twajr. 

And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey Francw* 



tothe ADVENTURER. 

SIR,> 

IT has been obferved, I think, by Sir William 
Temple, and after him by alinoft every other 
writer, that England affords a greater variety of cha- 
Taders than the reft of the world. This is afcribed 
to the liberty prevailing amongft us, which gives 
every man the privilege of being wife or foolifh his 
own way, and pfreferves him from the neceffity of 
hypocrify or the fervility of imitation. 

That the pofition itfelf is true, I am not com- 
pletely fatisfi^d. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very few i 
and in life, as in every thing elfe beheld at a dit 
tance, there appears an even uniformity : the petty 
difcriminations which diverfify the natural charader, 
are not difcoverable but by a clofe . infpedion ; we, 
therefore, find them mofl at home, becaufe there we 
have moft opportunities of remarking them. Much 
lefs am I convinced, that this peculiar diverfificatioiv 

if 
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if it be real, is the confequence of peculiar liberty; 
for where is the government to be found that fuperin- 
tends individuals with fo much vigilance, as not to 
leave their private condudt without reftraint ? Can it 
enter into a reafonable mind to imagine, that mea 
of every other nation are not equally matters of their 
own time or houfes with ourfelves, and equally at li- 
berty to be parfimonious or profufe, frolick or fuUen, 
abftinent or luxurious ? Liberty is certainly neceflary 
to the full play of predominant" humours; but fuch 
liberty is to be found alike under the government of 
the many or the few, in monarchies or in common- 
wealths. 

How readily the predominant paflion fn^ches an 
jtttervai of liberty, and how faft it expSid.\ itfelf 
when the weight of reftraint b taken away, I had 
lately an opportunity to difcover, as I took a journey 
into the country in a ftage-coach ; which, as every 
journey is a kind of adventure, may be very properly 
related to you, though 1 can diiphy no fuch extra- 
ordinary affembly. as Cervantes has coUefled at Don 
Quixote^ s inn. 

In a ftage-coach the paflengers are for the mofl 
part wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expedation erf" ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end i one (hould therefore imagine, that 
it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjeftures the reft (hould form concerning him. 
Yet fo it is^ that as all think- themfelves fecure 
^ from 'detcft ion, all aflume that charader of which 
they are moft dcfirous, and on no occafion is the 
general ambition of fuperiority more apparently in- 



dulged. 
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On the day of our departure, in the ttvilight o^ 
the morning, I afcended the vehicle with three iheii 
and two Women, my fellow-travcUers. It was cafy 
to obfervc the aflTcAed elevation of mien with 
which every one entered, and the fupercilious ci- 
vility with which they paid their compliments td 
each other. When thd firft cerenK)ny was dif* 
patched, we fat filent for a long time, all employed 
in collefting importance into our feces, and endea* 
Vouring I to ilrike reverence and fubmiflion into our 
companions. 

It is alwayi obfervablc that filence pfopagatcs it- 
felf, and that the longer talk has been fufpended^ 
the moT^ difficult it is to find ainy thing to fay« 
We began now to wiftl for converlation 1 but no 
one fcemed inclined to defcend from his dignity, ot 
firft propofe a topick of difcourfe* At laft a cor- 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped hirflfelf for 
this expedition, with a fcarlet furtout and a large 
hat with a broad lace, drew out his watcb^ looked 
on it in filence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I fuppofe, underftood by all the 
company as an invitation to afle the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture: and 
his defire to be talking fo far overcame his refent- 
ment, that he let us know of his own accord that k 
was paft five, and that in two hours We ftiouJd be at 
fcreakfaft. 

His condefcenfion was thrown away; we con- 
tinued all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads i 
I amufed myfelf with watching their behaviour^ 
and of the other two, one fcemed to employ hin»- 
fclf in counting the trees as we drove by them, tb« 
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other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited a 
ilumber. The man of benevolence, to (hew that he 
was not dcprefled by our negleft, hummed a tune and 
beat time upon his fnufT-boXk 

Thus univerfally difplcafed with one anothef, and 
not much delighted with ourfelves, we came at laft 
to the little inn appointed for our repaftj and all 
began at once to recompenfe themfelves for the 
conftraint of filence, by innumerable queftions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At laft, 
what every one had called for was got, or declared 
impoffible to be got at that time, and we were per* 
fuaded to fit round the fame table ; when the gentle* 
man in the red furtout looked again upon his watch, 
told us that we had half an hour to fpare, but he was 
forry to fee fo little merriment among us 5 that all 
fellow-travellers were for the time upon the level, and 
that it was always his way to make himfelf one of the 
company. " I remember," fays he, " it was on juft 
*' fuch a morning as this, that I and my I,ord Mumble 
♦* and the Duke of T^ento'den were out upon a ramble r 
^* we called at a little houfe as it might be this ; and 
♦* my landlady, I warrant you, not fufpeAing to whom 
♦^ (he was talking, was fo jocular and facetious, and 
^ made {o many merry anfwers to our queftions, that 
^ we were all ready to burft with laughter. At laft 
^* the good woman happening to overhear me whifper 
♦* the duke and call him by his title, was fo furprifcd 
" and confounded, that we could fcarcely get a word 
♦* from her; and the duke never met me from that 
•• day to this, but he talks of the little houfe^ and 
^ quarrels with me for terrifying the landlady." 

Vot.111. O He 
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He had fcarcely time to congratulate himfelf on the 
veneration which this narrative muft have procured 
him from the company, when one of the ladies having 
reached out for a plate on a diftant part of the table, 
began to remark, " the inconveniences of travelling, 
" and the difficulty which they who never fat at home 
" without a great number of attendants, found in per- 
" forming for themfelves fuch offices as the road re- 
" quired ; but that people of quality often travelled in 
" difguife, and might be generally known from the 
" vulgar by their condefcenfion to poor inn-keepers, and 
" the allowance which they made for any defedt in 
" their entertainment} that for her part, while people 
*' were civil and meant well, it was never her cuftom 
" to find fault, for one was not to expeft upon a 
** journey all that one enjoyed at one's own houfe." 

A general emulation feemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto faid nothing, 
called for the laft news-paper j and having perufed 
it a while with deep penfivenefs, " It is impoffible,*' 
fays he, " for any man to guefs how to ad with regard 
" to the (locks ; laft week it was the general opiiuon 
** that they would fall ; and I fold out twenty thouland 
" pounds in order to a purchafe : they have now rifea 
** unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt but at my re- 
** turn to London I (hall riik thirty thoufand pounds 
^^ among them again." 

A young man, who had hitherto diftinguiflied him- 
felf only by the vivacity of his looks, and a frequent 
diverfion of his eyes from one objedt to another, upon 
this clofed his fnuff-box, and told us that " he had a 
** hundred times talked with the chancellor and the 

"judges. 
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** judges on the fubjedl of the flocks; that for his 
*^ part he did not pretend to be well acquainted with 
" the principles on which they were eftabliftied, but 
^* had always heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, 
** uncertain in their produce, and unfolid in their 
•* foundation; and that he had been advifed by three 
" judges, his mod intimate friends, never to venture 
" his money in the funds, but to put it out upon 
" land fecurity, till he could light upon an eftate in 
" his own country." 

It might be expefted, that upon thefe glimpfes of 
latent dignity, we (hould all have began to look round 
us with veneration ; and have behaved like the princes 
of romance, when the enchantment that difguifes 
them is diffolved, and they difcover the dignity of 
each other : yet it happened, that none of thefe hints 
made much impreflion on the company ; every one 
was apparently fufpefted of endeavouring to impofe 
falfe appearances upon the reft; all continued their 
haughtinefs in hopes to enforce their claims ; and all 
grew every hour more fullen, becaufe they found their 
reprefentations of themfelves without effed. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually increafing, and without any endeavour 
but to outvie each other in fupercilioufnefs and neg- 
lect; and when any two of us could feparate our- 
lelves for a moment, we vented our indignation at the 
faucinefs of the reft. 

At length the journey was at an end; and time and 
chance, that ftrip off all difguifes, have difcovered 
that the intimate of lords and dukes is a nobleman*s 
butler, who has furnilhed a (hop with the money he 
has faved; the man who deals fo largely in the funds, 
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is a clerk of a broker in ^Change-alleys the lady who 
fo carefully concealed her quality, keeps a cook-fliop 
behind the Exchange \ and the young man, who is fo 
happy in the friendOiip of the judges, engroffes and 
tranfcribes for bread in a garret of the Temple. Of 
one of the women only I could make no difadvan- 
tageous detedion, becaufe fhe had affumed no cha- 
rafter, but accommodated herfelf to the fcene before 
her, without any ftruggle for diftinftion or fuperiority. 

I could not forbear to refled on the folly of prac* 
tifing a fraud, which, as the event (hewed, had beea 
already pradtifed too often to fuccecd, and by the fuc- 
cefs of which no advantage could have been obtained ^ 
of affuming a charader, which was to end with th^ 
day; and of claiming upon falfe pretences honours 
which muft perifh with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer^ let not thofe who laugh at mcj 
and my companions, think this folly confined to a 
ftage-coach. Every man in the journey of life takes 
the fame advantage of the ignorance of his fellow-r 
travellers, dilguifes himfelf in counterfeited merit, and 
hears thofe praifes with complacency which his con^ 
fcience reproaches him for accepting. Every man de- 
ceives himfelf, while he thinks he is deceiving others ; 
and forgets that the time is at hand when every illufion 
fliall ceafe, when fiditious excellence (hall be torn awaj, 
and all muft be fliown to all in their real eftate. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humbk fervant,. 

ViAToa^ 
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KuMB. 35, Tuesday, Auguji 28, 1753. 



^/ cupit 9ptatam eurju nnihgere metopty 

Mulia tulit fecitque puer. HoR • 

The youth, who hopes th* Olympick priae to gain. 

All arts muft try , ftod every toil fofbin. Fr a n€i«. 

IT is obferved by Bacon^ that " reading makes at 
** full man, coftveifation a ready raan, and writing 
^ an cxa<5t maru" 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge fcarcely 
Tcver reached by any other man, the diredtions which 
be gives for ftudy have certainly a juft claim to our 
regard ; for who Can teach an art with fo great autho- 
rity, as he that has praftifisd it with tindilputed fuc- 
cefs? 

Under the protedion of fo great a name, I (halli 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the neceffity of reading, the fitnefs of 
confulting other undcrftandiqgs than tlieir own, and 
of confidering the fentiments ana opinions of thofe 
who, however wgleded in the pieient age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time after- 
i^ards, fuch reputation for knowledge and accutenefs, 
as will fcarcely ever be attained by thofc that defpife 
them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
t^elefs lumber 9 that men of parts fbnd in need of no 

O 3 afliftancc j 
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affiftance ; and that to fpend life in poring upon books, 
is only to imbibe prejudices, to obftrud and embar- 
rafs the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the 
expence of judgment, and to bury reafon under a 
chaos of indigefted learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themfelves wife, 
and of fome who are thought wife by others ; of whom 
part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be juftly fufpe6ted of endeavouring to (helter their 
ignorance in multitudes, and of wifliing to deflroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes to fliare. It 
will, I believe, be found invariably true, that learnitig 
was never decried by any learned man; and what cre- 
dit can be given to thofe, who venture to condemn 
that which they do not know ? 

If reafon has the power afcribed to it by its advo- 
cates, if fo much i§ to be difcovered by attention 
and meditation, it is hard to believe, that fo many 
millions, equally participating of the bounties of 
nature with ourfelves, have been for ages upon ages 
meditating in vain ; if the wits of the prefent time 
expeft the regard of pofterity,-which will then in- 
herit the reafon which is now thought ftiperior to in-: 
ftrudtion, furely they may allow themfelves to be 
inftrufted by the reafon of former generations. 
When, therefore, an author declares, that he ha^ 
been able to learn nothing from the writings of hi^ 
predeceffors, and fuch a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unpar-r 
donable in the greateft human underftanding, caq 
hinder him from perceiving that he is raifing preju- 
dices againft his own performance; for with what 
hopes of fuccefs can he attempt that in which gre;ater 
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abilities have hitherto mifcarried ? or with what pe- 
culiar force does he fuppofe himfelf invigorated, that 
difficulties hitherto invincible (hould give way before 
him. 

Of thofe whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely fmall; and what can be added by each 
fingle mind, even of this fuperior clafs, is very little : 
tbegreateft part of mankind muft owe all their know- 
kdge, and all muft owe far the larger part of it, 
to the information of others. To underftand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
fyftems, and retain their reafonings, is a taflc more 
than equal to common intellefts ; and he is by no 
means to be accounted ufelefs or idle, who has ftored 
bis mind with acquired knowledge, and can detail it 
occafionally to others who have lefs leifure or weaker 
abilities. 

Peijius has juftly obferved, that knowledge is no- 
thing to him who is not known by others to poflefs it : 
to the fcholar himfelf it is nothing with refped either 
to honour or advantage, for the world cannot reward 
thofe qualities which are concealed from it ; with re- 
fpedl to others it is nothing, becaufe it affords no help 
to ignorance or error. 

It is with juftice, therefore, that in an accomplifih- 
ed charafter, Horace unites juft fentiments with the 
power of exprefling them ; and he that has once ac- 
cumulated teaming, is next to confider, how he fhall 
moft widely diffufe and moft agreeably impart it. 

A ready man is made by converfation. He that 
buries himfelf among his manufcripts " befprent,"' 
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as Pof^e expreffes it, " with learned duft/* and wears 
out his days and nights in perpetual Fefearch and fo- 
Jitary meditation, is too apt to lofe in his elocution 
what he adds to his wifdom ; and when he comes 
into the world> to appear overloaded with his own no- 
tions, like a man armed with weapons which he can- 
not wield. He has no facility of inculcating his fpc- 
culations, oi adapting himfelf to the various degrees 
of intelledt which the accidents of converfation will 
prefent ; but will talk to moll unintelligibly, and to 
all unpleafantly. 

I was once prefent at the ledures of a profound 
philofopher, a man really fkilled in the fcicnc6 
which he profeffed, who having occafion to explaia 
the terms apncum and pellucidum^ told us, after fome 
hefitation, that opacum was, as one might fay, opake^ 
and that pellucidum fignified pellucid. Such was 
the dexterity with which this learned reader facili-i* 
tated to his auditors the intricacies of fciencc; and 
fo true is it, that a man may know what he camiot 
teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemiftry before him, are ufelefs to tho 
greater part of ftudents, becaufe they pre-fuppofe 
their readers to have fuch degrees of &ill as are not 
often to be found. Into the fame error arc all men 
apt to fall, who have familiarized any fubjeft to 
themfelves in folitude : they difcourfe, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
fame inquiries ; and expeft that fhort hints and ob* 
icure allufions will produce in others the fame train of 
ideas which they excite in themfelves. 

Nor 
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Nor IS this the only inconvenience which the itaan 
*f ftudy fiifFers from a reclufe life* When he meets 
with an opinion that pleafes him, he catches it up 
with eagemefs; looks only after fuch arguments a9 
tend to his confirmation ; or fpares himfelf the trou- 
ble of difcuffion, and adopts it with very little proofs 
indulges it long without fufpicion, and in time unites 
it to the general body of his knowledge, and treafures 
k up among inconteftible truths : but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing upon diffi- 
ftiular principles, have been led to different conclu- 
fions, and being placed in various fituations, view the 
feme object on many fides ; he finds his darling pofi- 
tion attacked, and himfelf in no condition to defeftd 
it : having thought always in one train, he h in th^ 
ftate of a man who having fenced always with the 
fame mafter, is perplexed and amazed by a new pof- 
ture of his antagonift ; he is entangled in unexpefted 
difficulties, he is haraffed by fudden obje6tions, he is 
unprovided witli folutions or replies; his furprize im- 
pedes his natural powers of reafoning, his thoughts 
are fcattered and confounded, and he gratifies the 
pride of airy petulance with an eafy viftory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obftinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almoft by intuition, will 
be reje(5ted by another; and how many artifices muft 
be praftifed, to procure admiffion for the moft evi- 
dent propofitions into underftandings frighted by theic 
novelty, or hardened againft them by accidental pre- 
judice ; ft can fcarcely be conceived, how frequently, 
in thefe extemporaneous controverfies, the dull will 
be fubtle, and the acute abfurd ; how often ftupidity 
will dude the force of argument, by involving itfelf in 

its 
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its own gloom ; and miftaken ingenuity will weave 
artful fallacies, which reafon can fcarcely find means 
to difentangle. 

In thefe encounters the learning of the reclufe ufu- 
ally fails him : nothing but long habit and frequent 
experiments can. confer the power of changing a po- 
rtion into various forms, prefenting it in different 
points of view, connecting it with known and granted 
truths, fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and 
illuftrating it by apt fimilitudes ; and he, therefore, 
that has collefted his knowledge in folitude, muft learn 
its application by mixing with mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of converfation 
invite us to try every mode of argument, and every 
art of recommending our fentiments, we are frequently 
betrayed to the ufe of fuch as are not in themfelves 
ftridly defenfible : a man heated in t)alk, and eager of 
vidory, takes advantage of the miftakes or ignorance 
of his adverfary, lays hold of conceflions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 
vail in his opponent, though he knows himfelf that 
they have no force : thus the feverity of reafon is re- 
laxed, many topicks are accumulated, but without 
juft arrangement ^or diftindtion ; we learn to (atisfy 
ourfelvcs with fuch ratiocination as filences others ; 
and feldom recal to a clofe examination, that difcourfe 
which has gratified our vanity with viftory and ap- 
plaufe. 

Some caution, therefore, muft be ufed left copiouf- 
nefs and facility be made lefs valuable by inaccuracy 
and confufion* To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
fubjed: them to frequent examinations and reviews,, 
is the beft method of enabling the mind to deteft its* 
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own fophifms, and keep it on guard againft the 
fallacies which it praAifes on others : in converfatioii 
we naturally diffufe our thoughts, and in writing we 
contraft them ; method is the excellence of writing, 
and unconftraint the grace of converfation. 

To read, write, and converfe in due proportions, is^ 
therefore, the bufinefs of a man of letters. For all 
thefe there is not often equal opportunity ; excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable ; and mod men fail 
in one or other of the ends propofed, and are full 
without readinefs, or ready without e^jaftnefs. Some 
deficiency muft be forgiven all, becaufe all are men } 
and more muft be allowed to pafs uncenfured in the 
greater part of the world, becaufe none can confer 
upon himfelf abilities, and few have the choice of fitu- 
ations proper for the improvement of thofe which 
nature has beftowed : it is however, reafonable, to 
have perfe£iion in our eye ; that we may always ad- 
vance towards it, though we know it never can bq 
feached. 
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KuMB. 92. Saturday, Septetnber 22, ijSl^ 

Gpft tahulis ammuM cenfiris/umei hon^u HoR* 

Bold be the critick, zealous to his truft» 
like the firm judge inexorably juft. 

To the ADVENTURER^ 

SIR, 

IN the papers of criticifm which you have givcU 
to the publick, I have remarked a fpirit of can- 
dour and love of truth, equally remote from bigotry 
and captioufnefs ; a juft diftribution of praife amongft 
the ancients and the moderns; a fobcr deference to 
reputation long eftablilhed, without a blind adoration 
of antiquity ; and a willingnefs to favour later per- 
formances, without a light or puerile fondnefs for no* 
velty. 

I (hall, therefore, venture to lay before you, fuch 
obfervations as have rifen to my mind in the confidera- 
tion of Firgirs paftorals, without any inquiry how fat 
my fentiments deviate from eftabliflied rules or com- 
mon opinions. 

If we furvey the ten paftorals in a general view, 
it will be found that Virgil can derive from them 
very little claim to the praife of an inventor. To 
feacch into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not 
my prefcnt purpofe; that it has long fubfifled in the 
#afl:, the Sacred IVrUings fufficicntly inform us; and 
4 wt 
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we may conjedure, with great probability, that it 
was fometimes the devotion, and fometimes the en- 
tertainment of the firft generations of mankind, Ti^9^. 
sritus united elegance with fimplicity; and taught 
his (hepherds to fing with fo much cafe and harmony, 
that his countrymen defpairing to excel, forbore to 
imitate him ; and the Greeks, however vain or ambi<* 
lious, left him in quiet poffeffion of the garlands whidi 
the wood-nymphs hadbeftowed upon him* 

Virgilj however, taking advantage of another lan- 
guage ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian bard : 
he has written with greater fplendor of didion, and 
elevation of fentiment : but as the magnificence of his 
performances was more, the fimplicity was left; and, 
perhaps, where he excels TkeocrituSy he fometimes 
obtains his fuperority by deviating from the paftoral 
charafter, and performing what l^heocritus never at-* 
tempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocntu% 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I am far from intending to depreciate Virgil\ 
of whom Horace juftly declares, that the rural mulei 
have appropriated to him their elegance and fweet- 
pefs, ^nd who, as he copied Theocritus in his dc- 
fign, has refembled him likewife in his fuccefs ; for^r 
if we except CalpkurniuSj an obfcure author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a fingle paftoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of lite- 
rature. 

But though his general merit has been univerfally 
acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the pro- 
du(^ions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : there 
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is, indeed, in all his paftorals a drain of verfification 
which it is vain to fcek in any other poet ; but if we 
except the firft and the tenth, they feem liable either 
wholly or in part to confiderable objcftions^ 

The fecond, though we fnould forget thei great 
charge againfl: it, which I am afraid can never be 
refuted, might, I think, have periflied, without any 
diminution of the praife of its author; for I know not 
that it contains one afFe<5ting fentiment orpleafingde- 
fcription, or one paflage that ftrikes the imagination 
or awakens the paffions. 

The third contains a contcft between two fhepherds, 
begun with a quarrel of which fome particulars might 
well be fpared, carried on with fprightlinefs and ele- 
gance, and terminated at laft in a reconciliation : but, 
furely, whether the inveftives with which they attack 
each other be true or falfe, they are too much de- 
graded from the dignity of paftoral innocence; and 
inftead of rejoicing that they are both viftorious, I 
ihould not have grieved could they have been both 
defeated. 

The poem to Po/Iio is, indeed, of another kind : 
it is filled with images at once fplendid and pleafing, 
and is elevated with grandeur of language worthy of 
the firft oi Roman poets; but I am not able to recon- 
cile myfelf to the difproportion, between the per- 
formance and the occafion that produced it : that 
the golden age (hould return becaufe Pol/io had a 
fon, appears fo wild a fiftion, that I am ready to fuf- 
peft the poet of having written, for fome other pur- 
pofe, what he took this opportunity of producing to 
the publick. 

Tht 
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The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis^ which 
has ftood to all fucceeding ages as the vaodd of paf- 
toral elegies. To deny praife to a performance which 
fo many thoufands have laboured to imitate, would 
be to judge with too little deference for the opinioa 
of mankind : yet whoever (hall read it with impar- 
tiality, will find that mod of the images are of the 
mythological kind, and therefore, eafily invented j 
and that there are few fentiments of rational praife or 
natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again rifes to the dignity of phi- 
lofophick fentiments, and heroick poetry. The ad- 
drefs to Varus is eminently beautiful : but fince the 
compliment paid to Gallus fixes the tranfadion to 
his own time, the fiftion of Silenus feems injudicious : 
nor has any fufficient reafon yet been found, to juf- 
tify his choice of thofe fables that make the fubjeft of 
the fong. 

The feventh exhibits another conteft of the tune- 
ful (hepherds : and, furely, it is not without fomc 
reproach to his inventive power, that of ten paflo- 
rals Virgil has written two upon the fame plan. One 
of the fhepherds now gains an acknowledged vic- 
tory, but without any apparent fuperiority, and the 
reader, when he fees the prize adjudged, is not able 
to difcover how it was deferved. 

Of the eighth paftoral, fo little is properly the 
work of Virgil, that he has no claim to other praife 
or blame than that of a tranflator. 

Of the ninth, it is fcarce poflible to difcover the 
defign or tendency; it is faid, I know not upon 
what authority, to have been compofe firom frag- 

mentS" 
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ments of other poems; and except a few lines in 
which the author touches upon his own misfortunes, 
there is nothing that feems appropriated to any time 
or place, or of which any other ufe can be difcovered 
than to fill up the poem. 

The firft and the tenth paftorals, whatever be de- 
termined of the reft, are fufEcient to place their au- 
thor above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of 
GaJ/us difappointed in his love, is full of fuch fenti- 
ments as difappointed love naturally produces ; his 
wiQies are wild, his refentment is tender, and his pur- 
pofes arc inconftant. In the genuine language of 
defpair, he (boths himfelf a-while with the pity that 
fhdl be paid him after his death : 

p' Tamat cantahitis^ Arcades^ htqidty 

Jdontibus hac vejirts : foU cantarepniti 
Arcades. O mihi turn quam moUtter ojfa quie/cantf 
Vejlra meos olmjifijlula die at amores! 

■ Yet, O Arcadian fwains. 

Ye bed artificers gf foothing ftrains \ 

Tune your foft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes. 

So fhall my fhade in fweeter reft repofe. 

O that your birth and bufinefs had been mine ; 

To feed the flock, and prune the fpreading vioe ! 

Wartok. 

Difcontentcd with his prefent condition, and de- 
£rous to be any thing but what he is, he wiflies him* 
felf one of the (hepherds. He then catches the idea 
pf rural tranquillity ; but foon difcovers how much 
happier he (hould be in thefc happy regions, with 
4^ar/j at his .fide ; 

HU 
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Hlc gelldl fontesy hlc ma/lia prata^ Lycori : 
Hie nemus ; hie ipfo teeum eonfumerer avo. 
Nurte in/anus amor duri me Martii in armts ; 
Tela inter media, atque adverfos detinet hefte^. 
Tu procul a patria (nee Jit mihi credere) tantum 
Alpinas, ah dura, nives, isf/rigore Rheni 
Me Jtnefola vides. Ah te nefrigora ladant ! 
Ah tiii ne teneras glaciesfecet afpera piantas ! 

Here cooling fountains roll thro' flow'ry meads. 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads ; 

Here could I wear my carelefs life away, 

And in thy arms infenfibly decay. 

Inftead of that, me frantick love detains 

'Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains: 

While you— and can my foul the tale believe, 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 

Seek the rough Alps where fnows eternal (bine. 

And joylefs borders of the frozen Rhine. 

Ah ! may no cold e'er blaft my deareft maid, 

Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade ! Wartok, 

He then turns his thoughts on every fide, in quell 
of fomething that may folace or ahiufe him : he pro- 
pofes happinefs to himfelf, firft in one fcene and 
then in another < and at Ufl finds that nothing will 
fatisfy : 

Jam neque Harnadryades rurjum, nee camuna nahh 
Ipfa placent : ipfa rurfum concedite fylva, 
Non illwn noflri pojjunt mutare iabores ; 
Nee Ji frigorihus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Scithoniafque nives hyemis fubeamus aquofa : 
Necjt, cum m»riens aha liber aret in ulmo, 
JEthiopum verfemus oves fub Jidere Cancri, 
Omnia vincit amor \ et nos cedamus am^n. 
Vol. III. P -Jht 
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But now again no more the woodland maids, 
Nor paftoral fongs delight — Farewell, ye (hades**-* 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho' loft in frozen dcferts wc ihould range ; 
Tho* we (hould drink where chilling Hebrus flows. 
Endure bleak winter bbfts, and Thracian fioows ; 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks ihouM feed, 
Where the parchM elm declines his fickening head ; 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams. 
Far from cool breezes and refrefliing ftreams. 
Love over all maintains reCftlefs fway. 
And let us love's aU-con<juering power obey. 

Warton. 

But notwithftanding the excellence of the tenth 
paftoral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to 
the firft, which is equally natural and more diver- 
fificd. The complaint of the (hepherd, who faw his 
old companion at eafe in the (hade, while himfelf was 
driving his little flock he knew not whither, is fuch 
as, with variatioti of circumftances, mifery^ always ut- 
ters at the fight of profperity : 

JVw pafria fines y t^ dulcia linquimus arva ; 

Nos patriamfugimus : tUy TityrCy lentus in umbra. 

Formofam refinart doces Amcryllida Jjlvas. 

Wc leave our country's bounds, our much lov*d plains; 

We from our country fly, unhappy fwains ! 

You, Tit'ru^, in the groves at leifure laid, 

Teach Amaryllis* name to every ihade. WartoH- 

His account of the diiEculties of his journey, gives 
a very tender image of paftoral diflrcfs ; 
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' En ipfe capellas 



Protenus ager ago : hanc etiam vixy Tityre^ duc9 : 
Hie inter denfas coryks modo namque ganellos^ 
Span gregis^ ah! Jilicc in tmda conni^ re/iquit. 

\ 

And lo ! fad partner of the general care. 
Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 
While fcarcely this my leading hand fuftains, 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; 
For 'mid yon tangled hazels as we paft. 
On the bare flints her haplefs twin (be caft, 
The hopes and promilb of pay niin'd fold ! 

Warton. 

The defcription of Firgirs happinefs in his little 
hxxny combines almoft all the images of rural plea- 
fure; and he, therefore, that can read it with indif- 
ference, has no fenfe of paftoral poetry; 

Fortunate fenexy ergo tua rura manebunty 
Et tibi magna fatis \ quamvis lapis omnia nudus. 
Limofoque palus ob ducat pafcuajuncOy 
Non infucta gravis tcntabunt pabulafoetas^ 
Nee mala vicini p^coris contagia ladent. 
Fortunate fenexy his inter fiumina nota^ 
Et fontes faerosy frigus captabis opaeum. 
Hinc tibiy qua femper vicino ab limite fepes^ 
Hyblais apibus fiorcm depajla falifliy 
Sape levi fomnum fuadebit inire fufurro. 
Hinc aha fub rupe eanet frondator ad auras ; 
^^f tamen interea rauca^ tua cura^ palumbes$ 
Nee gemere aer'ta eejfabit turtur ab ulmo. 

Happy old man ! then ftill thy farms reftor'd. 
Enough for thee, fhall blefs thy frugal board. . 

What tho* rough ftones the naked foil o'erfpreap, ^i 
Or marfliy bulrufli rear its wat*ry head, 
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No foreign food thy teeming ewes (hall fear. 
No touch contagious fpread its influence here. 
Happy old man ! here 'mid th* accuftom'd ftrcams 
And facred fprings, you'll (bun the fcorching beams ; 
Whil* from yon willow-fence, thy pi£lure's bound, 
The bees that fuck their flow'ry (lores around, 
Shall fweetly mingle, with the whifpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repofe: 
While from deep rocks the pruner's fong is heard ; 
Nor the foft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
Mean while (hall ceafe to breathe her melting (Irain, 
Nor turtles from th' aeriel elm to 'plain. 

Warton- 

It may beoblerved, that thefe two poems were 
produced by events that really happened ; and may, 
therefore, be of ufe to prove, that we can always feel 
more than wc can imagine, and that the moft artful 
fiction mud give way to truth. 

I am, SIRy 

/ r Your humble fervant, 

DuBius, 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, O^ober 2, 1753* 

■ Dtdcique animos nrjitate tenebo, Ovid. 

And with fweet novelty your foul detain. 



IT is often charged upon writers, that with all their 
pretenfions to genius and difcoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another ; and that compofitions 
obtruded upon the World with the pomp of novelty, 
contain only tedious repetitions of common fen- 
timents, or at bed exhibit a tranfpofition of .known 
images, and give a new appearance to truth only by 
fome flight difference of drefs and decoration. 

The allegation of refemblance between authors, i$ 
indifputably true; but the charge of plagiarifm, 
which is raifed upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readinefs. A ooincidenpe of fentiment may 
cafily happen without any communication, fince there 
are many occafions in which all reafonable men 
will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages have 
had the feme fentiments, becaufe they have in all v 
ages had the fame objefts of fpeculation ; tlie in- 
terefts and paflions, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind, have been diverfified in different times, only ' 
by uneffential and cafual varieties : and we muft, 
therefore, expe<5t in the works of all thofe who at- 
tempt to defcribe them, fuch a likenefs as we find in 
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the piftures of the fame perfon drawn in differen 
periods of his life. 

It is ncceflary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with plagiarifm, one of the moft reproach- 
ful, though, perhaps, not the moft atrocious of li- 
terary crimes, the fubjeft on which he treats fliould 
be carefully confidered. We do not wonder, that 
hiftorians, relating the fame fads, agree in their 
narration J or that authors, delivering the elements 
of fcience, advance the fame theorems, and lay 
dowa the fame definitions : yet it is not wholly 
without ufe to mankind, that books are multiplied, 
and that different authors lay out their laboun on 
the fame fubjcft ; for there will always be fome 
reafon why one (hould on particular occafions or 
to particular perfons, be preferable to another j 
fome will be clear where others are obfcure, fome 
will pleafe by their ftyle and others by their me- 
thod, fome by their embellifliments and others by 
their fimplicity, fome by clofcnefs and others by 
diffufion. 

The fame indulgence is to be (hewn to the writers 
of morality : right and wrong are immutable ; and 
thofe, therefore, who teach us to diftinguifh them, 
if they all teach us right, muft agree with one ano- 
ther. The relations of focial life, and the duties 
refulting from them, muft be the fame at all times 
and in all nations : fome petty differences may be, 
indeed, produced, by forms of government or 
arbitrar}' cuftoms ; but the general dodrine can re- 
ceive no alteration. 

Yet it is not to be defired, that morality (hould 
be con(idcred as interdided to all future writers ; 

men 
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men will always be tempted to deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them ; and a new book often feiees the atten* 
tiofi of the publick, without any other claim than 
that it is new* There is likewife in compofition, 
as in other things a perpetual viciflitude of fafliiot); yA 
and truth is rec§fri||iendcd at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another wouki expo(^ it to . 

negleft ; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
difcern the tafte of his contemporaries, and Ikill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to defervc 
well of mankind, by conveying inftruftion to them 
in a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewife many modes of compofition, 
by which a moralift may deferve the name of an 
original writer :^ he inay familiarife his fyftem by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or fub- 
tilize it into aperies of fyllogiftic arguments: he 
may enforce his doArine by ferioufiiefs and folem- 
nity, or enliven it by fprightlinefs and gaiety; be 
may deliver his fentiments in naked precepts, or 
illuftrate them by hiftorical examples; he may de- 
tain the ftudious by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued dlfcourfe, or relieve the bufy by Ihort ftrifturcs, 
and unconnefted eflays. 

To excel in any of thefe forms of writing will re- 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius j whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a 
fet of readers, whom no other metbol would have 
equally allured ; and he that communicates truth with 
fucce&, muft be numbered among the firft benefac-^ 
tors to mankind. 

P 4 The 
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The fame obfcrvation may be extended likewifc 
. to the paffions : their influence is uniform, and their 
efieds nearly the fame in every human breail: 
a man loves and hates, defires and avoids, exa6Uy 
like his neighbour; refentment and ambition, ava- 
rice and indolence, difcover themfelves by the (amc 
fymptoms in minds diftant a tikmland years &om 
one another. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unjuft, than to 
charge an author with plagiarifm, merely becaufe he 
afligns to every caufe its natural eifedt ; and makes 
bis perfonages aft, as others in like circumftances 
have always done. There are conceptions in which 
all men will agree, though each derives them from 
his own obfervation : whoever has been in love, 
will reprefent a lover impatient of eveiy idea that 
interrupts his meditations on his miftrefs, retiring 
to (hades and lolitude, that he may mufe without 
difturbance on his approaching happinels, or aflb- 
ciating himfelf with fome friend that flatters his paf- 
fion, and talking away the hours of abfence upon 
his darling fubjeft. Whoever has been fo unhapp . 
as to have felt the miferies of long-continued hatred, 
will, without any affiftance from ancient volumes, 
be able to relate how the paffions are kept in perpe- 
tual agitation, by the recolleAion of injury and me- 
ditations of revenge; how the blood boils at the 
name of the enemy, and life is worn away in con- 
trivances of mifchief. 

Every other paflion is alike fimple and limited, if 
it be coafidered only with regard to the bread which 
it inhabits; the anatomy of the mind, as that of 

the 
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the body, muft perpetually exhibit the fame ap- 
pearances ; and though by the continued induftry of \ 
fucceflive inquirers, new movements will be from / 
time to time difcovered, they can affeft only the i 
minuter parts, and are commonly of more curiofity I 
than importance* ' 

It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts arc 
the writers of the prefent and future ages to attrad 
the notice and favour of mankind. They are to * 
obferve the alterations which time is always making / 
in the modes of life, that they may gratify every ( 
generation with a pifture of themfelves. Thi;s \ 
love is uniform, but court (hip is perpetually va- 
rying: the different arts of gallant ry^. which beauty 
has infpired, would of themfelves be fufficient to ' 
fill a volume ; fometimes balls and ferenades, fomc- . 
times tournaments and adventures, have been em- 
ployed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in another 
century have been fenfible of fcarce any otlier merit 
than that of riches, and liftened only to jointures 
and pin-money. Thus the ambitious man has at 
all times been eager of wealth and power; but 
thefe hopes have been gratified in fome countries 
by fupplicating the people, and in others by flat- 
tering the prince: honour in fome ftates has been 
only the reward of military achievements, in others 
it has been gained by noify turbulence and popular 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different_fqrm, as 
(he aftuated the ufurer of Rome^ and the ftock- 
jobber of England ^ and idlenefs itfelf, how little 
foever inclined to the trouble of invention, has 
been forced from time to time to change its ainufe-. 

ments. 
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ments, and contrive different methods of wearing 
out the day. 

Here then is the fund, from which thofe who 
iludy. mankind may fill their compofitions with an 
inexhauftible variety of images and allufions : and he 
mud be confefled to look with little attention upon 
Icenes thus perpetually changing^ who cannot catch 
fome of the figures before they are made vulgar by 
reiterated defcriptions. 

It has been difcovered by Sir Ifaac Newton^ that 
the diftinft and primogenial colours are only feven j 
but every eye can witnefs, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite diverfifica- 
tions of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the paflions of the mind, which put the world in 
motion, and produce all the buftle and eagernefs of 
the bufy crowds that fwarm upon the earth; the 
paflions, from whence arife all the pleafurcs and 
\ pains that we fee and hear of, if wp ^ndyf^ the 
mind of man,-.arejrcry few; but thofe few agitated 
and combined, as. external caufes (hall happen, to ope- 
rate, and modified by prevailing opinions and acci** 
dental caprices, make fuch frequent alterations on the 
fu^ace of life, that the (how, while we are bufied in 
delineating it, vanifhes from the view, and a new fct 
of objefts fucceedi ^doomed to the fame Ihortnefs of 
\ duration with the former : thus curiofity may always 
, \ find employment, and the bufy part of mankind will 
I furnifti the contemplative with the materials of fpccu- 
Uation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topicks are 
pre-occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of 

ignorance 
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ignorance or idlenefs, by which fome difcourage others 
and fbme themfelves 5 the mutability of mankind will 
always furnifli writers with new images, and the luxu- 
riance of fancy may always embellifti them with new 
decorations » 



NoMB. 99. Tuesday, OSlober 16, 1753* 

■ ■ M agnis tmnm exeidit aufii. Ovid. 

But in the glorious enterprize he dy'd« Addisoh. 

IT has always been the praftice of mankind, to 
judge of ad ions by the event. The fame at- 
tempts, conduced in the fame manner, but termi- 
nated by different fuccefs, produce different judg- 
ments: they who attain their wiflies, never want 
celebrators of their wifdom and their virtue ; and they 
that mifcarry, are quickly difcovered to have been de- 
feAive not only in mental but in moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without fome good reafon to 
hate the unhappy : their real faults are immediately 
detedted ; and if thofe are not fufficient to fink them 
into infamy, an additional weight of calumny will be 
fuperadded: he that fails in his endeavours after 
wealth or power, will not long retain either honefty 
or courage. 

This fpecies of injuflice has fo long prevailed in 
univerfal praftice, that it feems likewife to have in- 
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fefted fpeculation : fo few minds are able to feparatc 
the ideas of greatnefs and profperity, that even Sir 
fVilliam Temple has determined, " that he who can 
•' defcrve the name of a hero, muft not only be vir- 
** tuous but fortunate." 

By this unreafonable diftribution of praile and 
blame, none have fuffered oftener than projeftors, 
whofe rapidity of imagination and vaftnefs of defign 
raife fuch envy in their fellow-mortals, that every eye 
watches for their fall, and every heart exults at their 
diftrefles: yet even a projedtor may gain fevour by 
fuccefs ; and the tongue that was prepared to hifs, 
then endeavours to excel others in loudnefs of ap- 
plaufe* 

When Coriolama, in Sliakefpeare^ deferted to Au- 
fditts the Volfcian fervants at firft infulted him, even 
while he flood under the proteftion of the houfe- 
bold gods ; but when they faw that the projeft took 
efFed, and the ftranger was feated at the head of the 
table, one of them very judicioufly obfen^es, " that 
** he always thought there was more in him than lie 
" could think/' 

Machiavet has juftly animadverted on^ the dif- 
ferent notice taken by all fucceeding times, of the 
two great projeftors, Catiline and Cajar. Both 
formed the -fame projed, and intended to raifc 
themfelves to power, by fubvd^ing the common- 
wealth: they purfued their defign, perhaps, with 
equal abilities, and with equal virtue; but Catiline 
perifhed in the field, and Cajar returned from Phar^ 
falia with unlimited authority: and from that time, 
every monarch of the earth has thought himfelf 
honoured by a comparifon with Ca:jar ;, and Cati- 
line 
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line has been never mentioned, but that his name might 
be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xnxes projefted the con- 
queft of Greeccy and brought down the power of Jfia 
againft it : but after the world had been filled with 
cxpeiftation and terror, his army was beaten, his fleet 
was deftroyed, and Xerxes has been never mentioned 
without contempt, 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewife had her turn 
of giving birth to a projeftor ; who invading ^Ja with 
a fmall army, went forward in fearch of adventures, 
and by his efcape from one danger, gained only more 
rafhnefs to ru(h into another : he ftormed city after 
city, over-ran kingdom after kingdom, fought bat- 
tles only for barren vidlory, and invaded nations only 
that he might make his way through them to new 
invafions : but having been fortunate in the execution 
of his projedts, he died with the name of Alexander 
the Great. 

Thefe are, indeed, events of ancient times; but 
humaiV nature is always the fame, and every age 
will afford us inftances of publick cenfures influ- 
enced by events. The great bufinefs of the middle 
centuries, was the holy war; which undoubtedly 
was a noble projeft, and was for a long time profe- 
cuted with a fpirit equal to that with which it had 
been contrived : but the ardour of the European 
heroes only hurried them to defl:ru61:ion ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for which 
they fought, and, when at laft gained, they could 
not keep them : their expeditions, therefore, have 
been the feoff of idlenefs and ignorance, their un- 
iierllanding and their virtue have been equally vili- 

fieil. 
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iied, their conduA has been ridiculed, and their caufe 
has been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in 
the difcovery of the other hemifpherc, the failors^ 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had fq 
little confidence in their commander, that after 
having been long at fea looking for coafts, which 
they expefted never to find, they raifed a geners^ 
mutiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
to footh them into a permifSon to continue the 
fame courfe three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third day defcried land. Had the impa- 
tience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requeued, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of a vain projeiEtor, 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to ufelcfs ex- 
pences, and rifked his life in feeking countries that 
had no exiftence? how would thofc that had rejefted 
his propofals, have triuniphed in their acutenefs? 
and when would his name have been mentioned, 
but with the makers of potable gold and malleable 
glafs? 

' The laft royal projedors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the 
Czar of Mufcovy. Charles^ if any judgment may 
be formed of his defigns by hb meafures and his 
enquiries, had purpofed firft to dethrone the Czar^ 
then to lead his army through pathlefs deferts into 
China^ thencelto make his way by the fword through 
the whole circuit oi Afta^ and by the conqueft of 
T^urkey to unite Sweden with his new dominions : but 
this mighty projed was cruflied at Pultowa; and 
Charles has fmce been conlldered as a madman by 
6 thofe 
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thofe powers, who fent their ambafladors to folicit his 
friendlhip, and their generak ** to learn under him the 
** art of war/* 

The Czar found employment fuificient in his 
own dominibns, and amufed himfelf in digging 
canals^ and building cities; murdering his fubje<5ts 
with infufierable fatigues, and tranfplanting na« 
tions from one corner of his dominions to another, 
without r^retting the thoufands that perifhed on the 
way : but he attained his end, he made his people 
formidable, and is numbered by fame among the 
demi-gods. 

I am far from intending to vindicate the (anguinarjr 
projeiSts of heroes and conquerors, and would wi(h 
rather to (^iminifli the reputation of their fuccefs, thaa 
the infamy of their mifcarriages : for I cannot con- 
ceive, why he that has burnt cities, wafted nations, 
and filled the world with horror and defelation, (hould 
be more kindly regarded by mankind, than he that 
died in the rudiments of wickednefs ; why he that 
accomplifhed mifchief ftiould be glorious, and he 
that only endeavoured it Ihould be criminal. I would 
wifti Cafar and Ca/i/mey Xerxes and Alexander^ Charles 
and Petery huddled together in obfcurity or detefta^ 
tion. 

But there is another fpecies of projeftors, to whom 
1 would willingly conciliate mankind ; whofe ends are 
generally laudable, and whofe labours are innocent ; 
who are fearching out new powers of nature, or con- 
triving new works of art ; but who are yet perfecuted 
with inceflant obloquy, and whom the univerfal con- 
tempt with which they are treated, often debars from 
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that fuccefs which their induflry would obtain, if it 
were permitted to aft without oppofition. 

They who find themfelves inclined to cenfure new 
undertakings, only becaufe they are new, (hould con- 
fider, that the folly of projection is very feldom the 
folly of a fool; it is commonly the ebullition of a 
capacious mind, crowded with variety of knowledge, 
and heated with intenfenefs of thought ; it proceeds 
often from the confcioufnefs of uncommon powers, 
from the confidence of thofe, who having akeady done 
much, are eafily pcrfuaded that they can do more* 
When Rozvley had completed the orrery, he attempted 
the perpetual motion ; when Boyle had exhaufled the 
(ecrcts of vulgar chemiftry, he turned his thoughts to 
the work of tranfmutation. 

A projeftor generally unites thofe qualities whiA 
have the feireft claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge, and greatnefs of defign : it was faid of Catiline^ 
•* immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta femper cupi- 
** ebat." Projeftors of all kinds agree in their inte^ 
kfts, though they differ in their morals; they all 
fail by attempting things beyond their power, by dc- 
fpifing vulgar attainments, and afpiring to perfor- 
mances, to which perhaps, mature has not propor- 
tioned the force of man : when they fail, therefore, 
they fail not by idlenefs or timidity, but by rafli ad- 
yenture and fruitlefs diligence. 

That the attempts of fuch men will often mif- 
carry, we may reafonably exped; yet from fuch 
men, and fuch only, are we to hope for the cultiva- 
tion of thofe parts of nature which lie yet wafte, 
and the invention of thofe arts which are yet 

wanting 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, 
univerfally difcouraged, art and difcovery can make 
no advances. Whatever is attempted without previou* 
certainty of fuccefs, may be confidered as a projed:, and 
amongft narrow minds may, therefore, expofe its au- 
thor to cenfure and contempt j and if the liberty of 
laughing be once indulged, every man will laugh at 
what he does not underftand, every projeft will be 
confidered as madnefs, and every great or new defign 
wijl be cenfurcd as a projeft. Men, unaccuftomed 
to reafon and refearches, think every enterprife im- 
pradticable, which is extended beyond common effedb, 
or comprifes many intermediate operations. Many that 
prefume to laugh at projeftors, would confider a flight 
through the air in -a winged chariot, and the move- 
ment of a mighty engine by the fteam of water, as 
equally the dreams of mechanic lunacy j and would 
hear, with equal negligence, of the union of the ^Thames 
and Severn by a canal, and the fcheme of Albuquerque^ 
the viceroy of the Indies^ who in the rage of hoftility 
had contrived to make Egypt a barren defert, by turn-f^ 
ing the Nile into the Red Sea. 

Thofe who have attempted much, have feldom 
fidled to perform more than thofe who never deviate 
from the common roads <rf action j many valuable pre- 
parations of ^hcmiftry are fuppofed to have rifen fron^ 
unfuccefsful enquiries after the grand elixir: it is, 
therefore, juft to encourage thofe who endeavour to 
enlai^e the power of art, fince they often fucceed be- 
yond expedation j and when they fail, may fometimes, 
benefit the world even by their mifcarriages. 
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Numb. io2. Saturday, OShber 27, 1753- 



■ Quid tarn dextf ptde emc'tphy ui te 

Conatus nm pcmiteat votique fera^i ? Jut. 

What in the condu^ of our life appetrs 

So well defign'dy fo luckily bi^a. 

But, whea we have our wifh, we wifli undone. D&toik. 

"to tic ADVENTURER- 
SIR, 

IH A V E been for many years a frftder in Londoju 
My bediming was narrow, and my ftock (troM ; 1 
was, therefore, a bng time brow-beaten and defpiied 
by thofe, who having more money thou^t they had 
more merit than myfelf. I did not, however, fuflkr 
my refentment to infligate me to any mean arts of 
fupplantation, nor my eagernefs of riches to betray, 
me to any indireft methods of gainj I purfued my 
bufincfs with inceflant affiduity, fupported by the 
hope of being one day richeF than thofe who con- 
temned me; and had, upon every annual review of 
my books, the latisfaftion of finding my fortune in- 
creafed beyond my expedation. 

In a few years my induftry and probity were fully 
recompenfcd, my wealth was really great, and my 
reputation for wealth ftill greater. I had lai^. 
warehoufes crowded with goods, and confiderablc 
fuins in the public funds; 1 was careffed upon the 

Exckottge 
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EfecAangeby the moft eminent merchants^ became the 
oracle of the common council ; was folicited to engage 
in all commercial undertakings ; was flattered with the 
hopes of becoming ia a (hort time one of the direc- 
tors of a wealthy company, and, to complete my mer- 
cantile honours, enjoyed the expenitve happinefs of 
fining for (heriff. 

Riches you know, eafily produce riches : when I 
had arrived to this deg^ of wealth, I had no longer 
any obftrudion or opposition to fear ; new acquifitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I conti- 
nued for fome years longer to heap thouiands upon 
thoufands. 

At laft I refolved to camplete the circle of a citi- 
zen's profperity by the purchafe of an eftate in the 
country, and to ciofe my life in retirement. From 
the hour that this deii^ entered my imagmation, I 
found the fetigues of my em[doyment every day more 
opprcflive, and perfuaded myfelf that I was no longer 
equal to perpetual attention, and that my health would 
ibon be deilroyed by the torment and diRradion of 
exteniive buiinefs. I could image to myfelf no hap-* 
pinels, but in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leifure; 
nor entertain my friends with any other topick, than 
the vexation and uncert^nty of trade, and the hap« 
pinefs of rural privacy. 

But notwithftanding thefe declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myfelf to the thoughts of 
ceafing to get money ; and though I was every day 
enquiring for a purchafe, I found fome reafon for 
rcjedting all that were offered me; and, indeed, had 
accumulated fo many beauties and conveniencies in 
my idea of the fpot, where I was finally to be 

Q 2 hai)py. 
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happy, that, perhaps, the world might have been tra-? 
veiled over, without difcovery of a place which would 
not have been defedivc in fome particular. 
' Thus I went on ftill talking of retirement, and 
Hill refufing to retire; my friends began to laugh at 
my delays, and I grew aftiamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations; anaftate was at length pur-r 
chafed, I transferred my ftock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the country, and commepced lord of a fpacioua 
manor. 

Here for fome time I found happinefs equal to my 
cxpeftation. I reformed the old houfe according to 
the advice of the beft architeds, I threw down the 
walls of the gaiden, and inclofed it with palifades, 
planted long avenues of trees, filled a green-houfc 
with exotick plants, dug a new canal, and threw the 
earth into the old moat. 

The fame of thefe expenfive improvements 
brought in all the country to fee the ftiew. I enter- 
tained my vifitors with great liberality, led them 
round my gardens, (hewed them my apartments, 
laid before them plans for new decorations, and 
was gratified by the wonder of fome and the envy of 
others, 

I was envied ; but how little can one man judge 
of tbe condition of another? The time was now 
coming, in which affluence and iplendour could nq 
longer make me pleafed with myfelf. I had built 
till the imagination of the architeft was exhaufted ; 
I had added one convenience to another, till I knew 
Dot what more to wifti or to defign; I had laid out 
my gardens, planted my parl^:, and completed my 

water- works ^ 
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water-works ; and what now remained to be done ? 
what, but to look up to turrets, of which when 
they were once raifed I had no farther ufe, to range 
over apartments where time was tarnlfhing the fur- 
niture, to Hand by the cafcade of which I fcarcely 
jhow perceived the found, and to watch the growth 
of woods that muft give their Ihade to a diftant gene- 
^tion, 

Jn this gloomy inaftivity, is every day begun and 
ended : the happinefs that I have been fo long pro- 
curing is now at an end, becaufe it has been procured ; 
I wander from room to room till I am weary of my- 
felf ; I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of 
my eftate, from whence all my lands lie in profpeft 
round me; I fee nothing that I have not feen before, 
imd return home difappointed> though I knew that I 
had nothing to exped. 

In my happy days of bufinefs I had been accuf- 
tomed to rife early in the morning; and remember 
the time when I grieVed that the night came fo foon 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hours to fhut out 
affluence and profperity. I now feldom fee the rifing 
fun, but to " tell him,'* with the fallen angel, ** how 
I hate his beams." I awake from lleep as to lan- 
guor or imprifonment, and have no employment for 
the firft hour but to confider by what art I (hall 
rid myfelf of the fecond. 1 protrad: the brcakfall 
as long as I can, becaufe when it is ended I have no 
.^11 for my attention, till I can with fome degree of 
decency grow impatient for my dinner. If X could 
dine all my life, I (hould be happy; I eat not be- 
caufe I am hungry, but becaufe 1 am idle : but, alas ! 
the time quickly conjes when I can eat no longer ; 
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and fo ill does my conditution fecond my ioclioatioa^ 
that I cannot bear (Irong liquors : feven hours mufi 
then be endured before I fliall fup ; but fupper comes 
at lad, the more Welcome as it is in a fhort time fuc- 
ceed by lleep. 

Such, Mr. AcheniHrerj is the happinefs, the hope 
of which reduced me from the duties and pleafures 
of a mercantile life. I (ball be told by tboie who 
read my narrative, that there are many means of in- 
aocent amufement, and many fchemes of ufeful em* 
ployment, which I do not appear ever to have known y 
and that nature and art have provided pleafures, by 
which^ without the drudgery of fettled bufinefs, the 
adive may be engaged, the foUtary foothed, and the 
focial entertained. 

Thefe arts. Sir, I have tried. When firft I took 

pofleffion of my cftate, in conformity to the tafte of 

my neighbours, I bought gims and nets, filled my 

kennel with dogs and my ilable with hoHes : but a 

little experience (hewed me, that thefe inftruments 

of rural felicity would afford me few gratifications. 

I never flK)t but to mifs the mark, and, to confeis 

the truth, was afraid of the fire rf my own gun. I 

could difcover no mufic in the cry of the dogs^ 

nor coukl diveft myfelf of pity for the animal 

whofe peaceful and inc^nfive life was facrificed to 

our {port. I was not, indeed, always at leifure to 

rcfled upon her danger j for my horfe, who had 

been bred to the chafe, did not always regard my 

choice either of fpeed or way, but leaped hedges and 

ditches at his own difcretion, and hurried me along 

with the dogs, to the great diverlion of my brother 

fportfmen. His eagernefs of purfuit once incited 
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him to (mm z river ; and I had leifqre to refolve ia 
the water, that I would never hazard my life ^^n 
for the deftrudion of a hare. 

I then ordered books to be procured, and by the 
<iire£tion of the vicar had in a few weeks a clofet 
elegantly fumiftied. You will, perhaps, be fur- 
prifed when I (hall tell you» that when once I had 
ranged tliem according to their fizes, and piled them 
up in regular gradations, I had received all the plea- 
furc which they could give me. I am not able to 
excite in myfcjf any curiofity after events which have 
been long paiTed, and in which I can, therefore have 
no iotereft; I am utterly unconcerned to know 
whether Tul/y or Demofthenes excelled in oratory, 
whether Hamibal loft Italy by his own negligence or 
the corruption of his countrymen. I have no ikill in 
controverfial learning, nor can conceive why fo many 
volumes Ihould have been written upon queftions, 
which I have lived b long and fo happily without 
underftanding. I once refolved to go through the 
volumes relating to the ofBce of juftice of the peace, 
but found them fo crabbed and intricate, that in lefs 
than a month I defifted in defpair, and refolved 
to fupply my deficiencies by paying a competent falary 
to a &ilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hofpitality, and for 
fome time kept up a conftant intercourfe of vifits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though they 
are eafily brought about me by better wine than they 
can find at any other houfe, I am not much relieved 
by thw* converfation ; they have no ikill in com- 
merce or the ftocks, and I have no knowledge of 
the hiftory of families or the faAions of the countr)'; 
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fo that when the firft civilities are over, they ufualiy 
talk to one another, and I am left alone in the midfl 
of the company. Though I cannot drink myfelf, 
I am obliged to encourage the circulation of the 
glafs ; their mirth grows more t\arbulent and obftre- 
pcrous ; and before their merriment is at end, I am 
iick with difguft, and, perhaps, reproached with my 
fobriety, or by ibme fly infinuations infulted as a 
cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer^ is the life to which I am 
condemned by a foolifli endeavour to be happy by 
imitation ; fuch is the happinefs to which I pleafed 
myfelfwith approaching, and which I confidered as 
the chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled 
year after year with cheerfulnefe, in expedation of 
the happy hour in which I might be idles the privi- 
lege of idlenefs is attained, but Has not brought with 
it the blefling of tranquillity. 

I am. 

Yours, &c# 

Mercator. 
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Numb. 107. Tuesday, Novembeni^ ^753* 

■ Suhjudicelisefl. Hor. 

And of their vain difputings find no eod. Francis. 



IT has been fometimcs afked by thofe, who find 
the appearance of wifdom more eafily attained 
by queftions than folutions, how it comes to pafs, 
that the world is divided by fuch difference of opi- 
nion ; and why men, equally reafonable, and equal- 
ly lovers of truth, do not always think in the fame 
manner ? 

With regard to fimple propofitions, where the terms 
are underftood, and the whole fubjeft is comprehended 
at once, there is fuch an uniformity of fentiment among 
all human beings, that, for many ages, a very nume- 
rous fet of notions were fuppofed to be innate, or ne- 
caffarily co-exiftent with the faculty of reafon : it 
being imagined, that univerfal agreement could pro- 
ceed only fh>m the invariable dictates of the univerfal 
parent. 

In queftions diHufe and compounded, this fimila- 
rity of determination is no longer to be expeAed. 
At our firft fally into the intellectual world, we all 
march together along one ftraight and open road ; 
but as we proceed further, and wider profpeft open 
to our view, every eye fixes upon a different (cene; 
we divide into various paths, and, as we move for- 
ward, are ftill at a greater diftance from each other. 

. ' As 
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As a queftlon becomes more complicated and ia- 
volved^ and extends to a greater number of rda- 
tions, difagreement of opinion will always be multi- 
plied ; not bccaufe we are irrational, but becaufc we 
i are fimte beings, furniftied with different kinds of 
knowledge^ exerting different d^recs of attention, 
one difcovering confequences which cfcape another, 
none taking m the whole concatenation of caufes 
and effefts, and moft comprehending but a very 
imall part, each comparing what be obferves with a 
different criterion, and each refernng it to a different 
purpoie. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who fee 
only a fmall part (hould judge erroneoofly of the 
whole ? or that they, who fee different and dif- 
fimilar parts, (hould judge differently from each 
other ? 

Whatever has various refpefts, muft have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity j 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant whidi 
the phyiician gathers as a medicine ; and ** a gene- 
** lal," fays Sir Kcne/m Digby^ " will look with pka- 
** fure over a plain, as a fit place on which the fttte of 
^ empires might be decided in battle, which the farmor 
** will defpife as bleak and barren, neither fiuitful of 
** pafturage, nor fit for tiUs^." 

Two men examining the fame queftion proceed' 
commonly like the phyfician and gardener in feleding 
herbs, or the facmef and hero looking on the plain ; 
they bring minds impreffed with different notions^ and 
<iire6: their inquiries todifferent ends ; they form, there- 
fore, contrary conclufions, and each wonders at the 
^thers abfurdity. 

We 
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Wc have kfs reafon to be furprifed or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, becauic 
we very often differ from ourfelves. How often we / 
alter our minds, we do not always remark -, becaufe 
the change is fomedmes made imperceptibly and gra* 
dually, and the laft convidion effaces all memory of 
the former : yet every man, accuflomed from time to 
time to take a furvey of his own notions, will by a 
flight retrofpedtion be able to difcovcr, that his mind 
has fuffered many revolutions ; that the fame things 
have in the feveral parts of his life been condemned 
and approved, purfued and ihunned : and that on many 
occafions, even when his pradice has been fleady, his 
mind has been wavering, and he has perfifled in a 
fcheme of adion, rather becaule he feared the cenfiirc 
of inconftancy, than becaufe he was always pleafed 
with his own choice. 

^ Of the different faces fliewn by the fame objeds 
as they are viewed on oppolite fides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they mufk conftantly raife 
in him that contemplates them, a more flrikii^ ex- 
ample cannot eafily be found than two Greek epigram* 
fnatifts will afford us in their accounts of human 
life, which I (hall by before the reader in Engli/h . 
profe. 

PojidippuSy a comick poet, utters this complaint ^ 
^ Through which of the paths of life is it eligible 
^^ to pa& ? In publick afiemblies are debates and 
^ troublefome affairs : domedick privacies are haunt- 
•* ed with anxieties; in the country is labour; on, 
*^ the fca is terror: in a foreign land, be that has 
^ money muft live in fear, he that wants it mufl 
^ pine ia 4ij[lrefi ; are you n\arried ? you are trou- 

** bled 
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** bled with fufpicions ; are yoD fingle ? you languifli 
•* in folitudc ; children occafion toil, and a childlefe 
" life is a ftite of deftitution ; the time of youth 
•' in a time of folly, and grey hairs are Ibaded with 
*' infirmity. Tliis choice only, therefore, can be 
, Jjv^ J " made, either never to receive being, or immediately 
I *^ f '' to lofe it/* 

Such and fo gloomy is the profpeft, which PqfiJippus 
has laid before us. But we arc not to acquiefce too 
HK^^t, haftily in his determination againft the value of ex- 
' ^^ iftence : for Metrodorus^ a philofopher of Athens, has 
Ihewnj that life has pleafures as well as pains; and 
having exhibited the prefent ftate of man in brightet 
colours, draws with equal appearance of reaibn, a 
contrary conclufion. 

" You may pafs well through any of the paths of 
" life. In publick affemblies are honours and tranf- 
" anions of wifdom ; in domeftick privacy is ftiil- 
*' nefs and quiet : in the country are the beauties of 
" nature; on the fea is the hope of gain; in a 
*• foreign land, he that is rich is honoured, he that is 
** poor may keep his poverty fecret; are you married ? 
** you have a cheerful houfe ; are you fingle ? you arte 
*• unincumbered ; children are objefts of affeftion, to 
" be without children is to be without care : the time 
*" of youth is the time of vigour, and grey hairs arc 
" made venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never 
" be a wife man's choice, either not to obtain ex* 
•* iftence, or to lofe it ; for every ftatc of life has its 
•* felicity/' 

In tliefe epigrams arc included moft of the 
queftions which have engaged the fpcculations of 
the enquirers after happinefs ; and though they will 

not 
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not much affift our determinations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our qiliet, by (hewing that no 
abfolute determination ever can he formed. 

Whether a publick ftation, or private life be dcr 
Arable, has always been debated, We fee here both 
the allurements and difcouragements of civil em-! 
ployments : on one fide there is troublp, on the other 
honour; the management of affairs is vexatious an4 
difficult, but it is the only duty in which wifdom 
can be confpicuoufly difplayed : it mufl then flill be 
left to every man to choofe either eafe or glory ; nor 
can any general precept be given, fince no man can be 
tappy by the prefcription of another. 

Thus, what is faid of children by Pjojidippus^ " that 
^^ they are occafions of fatigue,** and by Metrodo- 
^us^ ** that they are objefts of affedion," is equally- 
certain; but whether they will give moft pain or 
pleafure, ipufl depend on their future conduft and 
difpofitions, on many caufes over which the parent 
can have little influence : there is, therefore, room 
for all the caprices of imagination, and defire mufl 
be proportioned tq the hppe or fear that fh^U happea 
to predominate^ 

. Such is the uncertainty in which we are always 
likely to remain with regard to queflions, wherein wc 
have mofl iqtcr^fl, ^d which pvery day affords us 
frefh opportunity to examine : we may examitie, in- 
^eed, l)ut we neyer can decide, bccaufe oyr faculties 
are unequal to the fubjeft: we fee a little, ancj- form 
an opinion ; we fee more, and change it. 

This inconftancy and ynfleadinefs, to which we 
mud fo often find ourfelve$ liable, ought certainly 
to teach u$ moderation and forbearance tgward.s 

thofc 
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thofe who cannot accommodate themfelves to our 
fentiments : if they are' deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their miftake to obftinacy or negligence, 
becaule we likewife have been miftaken; we may, 
perhaps, again change our own opinion; and what 
cxcufe (hall we be able to find for averfion and ma- 
lignity conceived againil him, whom we (hall then 
find to have committed no &ult, and who offended us 
only by refuting to follow us into error ? 

It may likewife contribute to foften that reient- 

ment which pride naturally raifes againil oppofitioo, 

/ if we confider, that he who di£fer$ from us, does not 

i always contradid us ; he has one view of an objed, 

and we have another; each defcribes what he fees 

with equal fidelity, and each regulates hts fteps by 

his own eyes: one man, with Pqfidippus^ looks on 

celibacy as a flate of gloomy folittide, without a 

partner in joy, or a comforter in fbrrow; the other 

confiders it, with Metrodorus^ as a flate free firom 

incumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to choofe 

his own gratifications, to remove from place to plac^ 

in quefl of pleafure, and to think of nothing but 

merriment and diverfion : full of thefe. notions onq 

haflens to choofe a wife, and the other laughs at 

} his rafhnefs, or pities his ignorance; yet it is pofliblc 

; that each is right, but that each is ri^ht only for 

• hi,^fel(! 

Life is not the objeft of fcience : we fee a little, 
very little; and what is beyond we only can conjec- 
ture. If we enquire of thofe who have gone before 
us', we receive fmall fatisfadtion ; fome have travelled 
life without obfervation, and fome willingly miflead 
Ks. The only thought, therefore, on which we can 

repofe 
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repofc with comfort, is that which prcfents to us the , 
care of Providence, whofe eye takes in the whole of '^ 
thii^, and under whofe direction ail involuntarf 
errors will terminate in happinefs. 



Numb. 108. Saturday, November 17, 1753* 

}MiSf cwmfimul occidtt hrevts luXf 

Nox tft fcrpetm una domutftda, CatoxiM* 

When once the (hort-]iv*d nrartal dies, 

A night eternal feals his eyes. Addisov. 

IT may have been obferved by every reader, tbat 
there are certsun topicks which never are exhauft- 
ed. Of fome images and fentiments the mind of mta^ 
fnay be faid to be enamoured ; it meets them, how-* 
ever often they occur, with the fame ardour which 
a lover feels at the fight of his miftrefs, and parts 
from them with the fame regret when they can no 
longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many deicriptions which the poets 
have tranfcribed from each other, and their fucccfliMrs 
will probably copy to the end of time; which will 
continue to engage, or as the French term it, to 
flatter the imagination, as long as human nature (hall 
yemain the fame. 

When a poet mentions the ipring, we know that 
the ^zephyrs are about to whifper, that the grov^es 
are to recover their verdure, the Hnnets to warble 
forth their notes of love^ and the flocks and herds 

to 
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to friik over vales painted with flowers : yet, who is 
there (o infenfible of the beauties of nature, fo little 
delighted with the renovation of the world, as 
not to feel his heart bound at the mention of the 
fpring ? 

When night overfliadows a romantick fcene, all is 
ftillnefs, filencc, and quiet; the poets of the grove 
ceafe their melody, the moon tower s over the world 
in gentle majefty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, arid every paflion and purfuit is for a while 
/"" fufpended. All this we know already, yet we hear it 
repeated without wearinefs ; becaufe fuch is general- 
ly the life of man, that he is pleafed to think on the 
time when he Ihall paufe from a fenfe of his condi- 
tion. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
know that we fhall find what we have already feen, a 
limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diver- 
fified with flower?, a green arch that excludes the 
fun, and a natural grot fliaded with myrtles ; yet who 
can forbear to enter the pleafing gloom, to enjoy 
coolnefs and privacy, and gratify himfelf once more 
by fcenes with which nature nas formed him to be 
delighted ? 

Many moral feptiments likewife are fo adapted to 
our ftate, that we find approbation whenever they 
folicit it, and are feldom read without exciting a 
gentle emotion in the mind : fuch is the comparifon 
of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
thought which, perhaps, every nation has heard 
warbled in its own language, from the infpired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times : yet this compai^- 
fon mufl; always pleafe, becaqfe every heart fjels 
3 its 
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its juftnefs, and every hour confirms it by ex- 
ample. 

Such, likewife, is the preCept that diredts us to ufe 
the prefent hour, and refer nothing to a diftant time, 
which we are uncertain whether we fhall reach :' this 
«very moralift may venture to inculcate', becaufe it 
will always be approved, and becaufe it is always 
forpotten^ 

O 1 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu- 
ments more powerful than the differtations of mora- 
lifts : we fee men pleafing themfelves with future hap- 
pinefs, fixing a certain hour for the completion of 
their wilhes, and pcrifliing fome at a greater and fome 
!it a lefs diftance from the happy time ; all complain- 
ing of their difappointments, and lamenting that they 
had fuffered the years which Heaven allowed thera,^ 
to pafs without improvement, and deferred the prin-t 
cipal purpofe of their lives to the time when life itfelf 
was to forfake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 
cafualties and dangers which befet the life of man, - 
we (hall be able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
pinefs or wifdom; but it is likely, that whatever 
now hinders us from doing that which our reafon 
and conference declare neceflary to be done, will 
equally obftruft us in times to come. It is eafy ^ 
for the imagination, operating on things not yet | 
cxifting, to pleafe itfelf with fcenes of unmingled 
felicity, or plan out courfes of uniform virtue : but 
good and evil are in real life infeparably united j 
habits grow ftronger by indulgence; and reafon 
lofes her dignity, in proportion as die has oftcner 
yielded to temptation : *' he that cannot live well . 

Vol. III. K " to-day,"' 
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** to-day/' Ikys MartUl^ •* will be Ws qtudified to 
** live well tomorrow." 

Of the uncertainty of every hcunan good, every 
kuman being (eems to be convinced ; yet this uncer* 
tainty is voluntarily increafed by tianecefiary delay, 
whether We refped external caufcs, or confider the 
nature of otir own minds. He that now feels a de^ 
fire to do right,, and wifhes to regulate his life ic<- 
cprding to his reafon, is not fure that, at any future 
time affignable, he (hall be able to rekindle the lame 
ardour ; he that has now an opportunity c^ered him 
of breaking loofe from vice and folly, cannot know, 
but that he (hall hereafter be more entangled^ and 
ftruggie for freedom without obtaining it. 

We are fo unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own difadvantage, that we will always knagine the 
perfpicacity of our judgment and the fbength of our 
refolution more likely to increafe than to grow lefs by 
time i and, therefore, conclude, that the will to pur- 
fue laudable purpofes, will be always ieconded by the 
power* 

But however we may be deceived in calculati^ 
the ftrength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they muft be em- 
ployed r Me fee every day the unexpe&ed death of 
our friends* and our enemies, we fee new graves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourfelves, for 
the cautious and the carelefs, the diflblute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing to 
enjoy or improve hours now irreverfibly cut off^ we 
fee all this, and yet, inflead of liviiig, let year glide 
after year in preparations to live. 

Mctt 
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Men arc fo frequently cut off in the noidft of their 
jMrcgcAions, that fuddcn death caufes little emotion 
in them that behold it, unleis it be imprefled upon 
the attention by uncommon circumftances. I, like 
fevcry other man, have outlived multitudes, have feen 
ambition fink in its triumphs, and beauty perifh in 
its bloom ; but liave been feldom fo much affedled as 
by the fat^urya/us, whom I lately Ipft as I began 
lo love hitm 

Eurya/tts bad for fome time Aouriihed in a lucrative 
))rofeffion ; but having fuffered his imagination to be 
iSred by an unextinguifliable curiofity, he grew weary 
of the fame dull round of life, refolved to harafs 
himfelf no longer with the drudgery of getting 
money, but to quk his bufinefs and his ptofit, and 
enjoy for a few years the pleafures of travel. His 
friends heard him proclaim his refolution without 
fufpefting that he intended to purfue it; but he was 
conflant to his purpofe, and with great expedition 
clofed his accounts and fold his moveables, pa^ed a 
few days in bidding farewell to his companions, and 
with all the e^rnefs of romantick chivalry croffed 
the fea in fcarch of happinefs. Whatever place was - 
i^nowned in ancient or modern hiftoty,^' whatever ' 
region art or nature had diftinguifhed, he determined 
to vifit : full of defign and hope he landed on the 
continent; his friends expeftcd accounts from him 
of the new fcenes that opened in his progrefs, but 
weise informed in a few days that Euryalus was 
dead. 

Snch was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
flate, whence none ever fliall return; and can now 
only benefit his friends, by remaining in their me- 

R 2 mories 
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morics a permanent and efficacious inflance of the 
blindnefs of defire, and the uncertainty of all ter- 
reftrial good. But, perhaps, every man has like me 
loft art EnryaluSy has known a friend die with happi- 
nefs in his grafp; and yet every man continues t(f 
think himfclf fecure of life, and defers to fome future 
time of leifure what he knows it will be fatal to have 
finally onitfted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature ; the defire of deferring in ano- 
ther time, whaf .canrrpt be done without endurance 
of feme pairt, or forbfearancc of fome pleafunc, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or fuppreffed; 
there will always be fomething that we (hall wifh to 
have finifhed, and be neverthelefs unwilling to begin : 
but againft this unwillingnefs it is cair duty to ftrug- 
gle, and every conqueft over our paffions will make 
way for an eafier conqueft i cuftom is equally forcible 
to bad and good ; nature will always be at variance 
with reafon, but will rebel more feebly as ftie is of- 
tener fubdued. 

The common negleft of the prefent hour is more 
fhameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
ftability of life, the weakeft underftanding never 
thinks wrong, though the ftrongeft often omits to 
think juftly : reafon and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real ftate > but we refufe to liften 
to their fuggcftions, becaufe we feel our hearts un-^ 
willing to obey them : but, furely, nothing is mora 
\inworthy of a reafonable being, than to (hut his eyes, 
when he fees the road which he is commanded to 
travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches 

•froa 
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from hitufelf ; nor could any motive to tenderncfs, ex- 
cept tiie confcioufnefs that we have all been guilty of 
Jthe fame f^ult, difpofe us to pity thofe who jhu$ con* 
fign themfdv?s to voluntary ;*uin^ 



NfJMB. iji» Tuesday, Nove;;fier 2j^ ^753- 

» QkiT iwnfecimus ipfi. 

Fix ea n^ra vk^ OyiD. 

The deeds of long defcended anceftors 

Are but by grace of iuiput^ioi^ oursr DtvoBK. 



THJI5 evils infeparably annexed \o thp prefei>t 
condition of man, are fo i)umeroij6 ^nd af- 
flidive, that }t has t>een, from age to age, thp taijc 
of fome to bewail, and of others to fol^ce then^.; 
and he> therefore, will be in danger of feeing a com- 
mon enemy, w|io (hall at>:empt to depreciate the few 
pleafures and felicities wl^ich nature has ^allowed 
]us. 

Yet I will confefs, thi^t I h?iv? fometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts ii;i examining the pretet^fions 
that are made to happinefs, by the fpl^ndid and 
fsnvied condition of life; and have not thought the 
'hour unprofitably fpent, when I have detefted the 
impofture of counterfeit advantages, and found dif- 
quiet lurking under falfe appearances of gaiety and 
^eatnefs. 

Rj It 
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It is aflerted by a tragick poet, that « eft mifcr 
" nemo nifi comparatus," "no man is mifcrable> 
1 ^ but as he is compafed with others happier tbai^ 
\ " himfcif :'• this pofition is not ftriftlj and philofo- 
phicaUy true. He might have faid, with rigorous 
propriety, that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the mifcrable ; for Tuch is the ftate of this 
world, that we find in it abfolute mifery, but happi- 
nefs only comparative; we may ^ncur as much paia 
as we can poffibly endure, though we c?^n never 
obtain as much bappinefs as we might poffibly 
enjoy. 

Yet it is certain Hkewife, that many of o\ir miferies 
are merely comparative : we are often made pnhappy, 
not by the prefence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
fence of fome fiftitious good ; of fomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature, which has 
not in itfelf any power of gratification, and which 
neither reafon nor fancy would have prompted 
us to wifli, did we not fee it in the pofleffion of 
others. 

For a mind difeafed with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be prt^ 
icribed, but an impartial enquiry into the real worth 
of that which is fo ardently defired. It is well known, 
h|m)w much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived 
by diftance ; and, perhaps, it will be found, that of 
many imagined blelTrngs it may be doubted, whether 
he that wants or pofiefies them has more reafon to be 
fatisfied with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraftion, no 

man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon. 

himfelf ; and, therefore, it defcrves to be confidered, 

* < . V whether 
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«^hcther the want of that which can newr be gained, 
may not eafily be emhir^. It is true, that if we 
confider the, triumph and delight with which moft 
of thofe i^count their anccftors who have ajnceftors 
to recount, and the aitifices by which foxne^who haw 
rifcn to unexpeift^d fortune endeavour to infert 4iB»*i^ 
^akm ioto^ an honourable item, we ihall b^ inclined 
to fency that wildom or virtue joiay be had by in- 
heritance, or that all the /excellencies of a line of - 
progenitors are accumulated on their dcfcendant. 
Heafon, indeed, will iboo infi>rm us, that our efti- 
mation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that 
dead anceftprs can have qo influence but upon ima- 
gmation; tet it then be examined, whether one 
dream may not Qperate in the place of aaother; 
whether he that owes nothing to forefothers^ n«y ^ 
not receive pqual pleafure from the coofcioufnefs of 
owing all to himfelf ; whether he may not, with a 
Jittle meditation, fiod it more honourable to found 
than to continue a femily, and to gain dignity than 
tranfmit it ; whether, if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his family, he do^ not likewife cfcape 
the danger of being dilgraced by their crimes; and 
whether he that brings a new name into the world, 
has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
without a ftake, and opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to lofe« 

There is another opinion c^wiccming happineft* 
ivhich approaches ipuch more nearly to univerfality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reafbn be 
difputed. The pretenfions to anceftral honours many 
of the fons of earth eafily fee to be ill-grounded ; but 
^ ^gr€e to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 

R4 riches, 
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riches, and to ccrafider thofe as the minions of for- 
, tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whofe eftat^ 
j is '* res non paria labore fed relida ;" *^ the acqui- 
" fition of another, not of themfclves j" and whom 
a father's induftry has difpenfed from a laborious atr 
tention to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to dii^ 
pofe of life as fancy (hall direft them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable to 
difcern the beft ufe of time, and refolute to praftif^ 
it i it might be granted, I think, without hefitation,- 
that total liberty would be a Weflipgi arid that> it 
.would be defirablc to be left at larg^ to the exerci(^ 
•of religious and focial duties, without the interrupr 
tion of importunate avocations. 

But fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happinefs to one man may be to anotbar 
the caufe of mifery, we are to confider, what ftate is 
beft adapted to human nature i|i its prefent degeneracy 
and frailty. And, furely, to far the greater pumbcr it 
is highly expedient, that they (hould by fome fettle^ 
fclieme of duties be refcued from th^ tyranny of ca- 
l -price, that they fliould he driven on by necefiity 
through the paths of life with their attention confiaed 
.to a ft a ted tnfk, that they may be lefs at leifure to 
deviate into fuilchief at the call of folly. 

Wl^en wc o.bferve the lives of thof^ whom an ample 
inheritance has let loofe to their own direftion, wb^ 
do we difcover that can excite our envy? Their 
,time feems not to pafs with tnuch applaufe from 
others, or fatisfaftion to themfelves : many fquandcr 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and der 
bauchery, and have no other ufe of money than to 
inflame their pafliqnsj ^nd riot in a wide range of 

licentioulneisi 
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licentioufnefs ; others, lefs crimiBal indeed, but, furely, 
not much to be praifed, lie down to fl?ep, and rife 
up to trifle, are employed every morning in findipg 
expedients to rid therpfelves of the day, chafe plear | 
fure through all the places of pyblick refort, fly froni 1 
London to Batky and from Bath to London^ without 
any other re^fon for changing place, but that they gq 
n^ in queft of company as idle and as vagrant as themr 
felves, always endeavouring to raife fome new defirp 
that they. may have fomething to purfue,^o rekindle 
fome hope which they know ^i)l be difappointed,V ^ 
changing one ampfem^nt for another which a few 
months will make equally infipid, or finking into lan- 
guor and difeafe for want of fomething to a^^tuate their 
bodies or exhilarate their mipds^ 

Whoever has frequented thofe places^ where idlers 
aflfemble to efcape from folitude, knows that this is 
generally the ftatc of the wealthy ; and from this ftate 
.it is no great hardftiip to loe debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idlenefsi he that (hould be con- 
demned to lie torpid and motionlefs, ^* would fly for 
^* recreation,'- fays Souths " to the mines and the gal- 
^* lies i** and it is well, when nature or fortune fin^ 
employment for thofe, who would not have knowp 
how to procure it for tjiemfelves. 

He, whofe rnind ' is engaged by the acquifition qr 
improvement of a fortune, not only efcapes the infi- ; 
pidity of indiffcrpnce, and th^ tedjoufnefs of inafti- i 
yity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to thofe, 
yfho live l?izily on the toil of others; for life affords 
po higher plej^fure than that of furmounting diiBcuI- 
ties, pafling from one ftep of fuccefs to another, form- 
ing new wi(hes^ and feeing them gratified, He thi^t 
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labours in any great or laudable undertaking, has bis 
^fatigues firft fupportcd by hope, jmd afterwards re-r 
warded by joy ; he is always moving to a certain end, 
juid when he has attained it, an end more diftant mvites 
him to a new purfuit. 

It does riot, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortunate; the wifeft fchemesare broken by un-^ 
pxpefted accidents; the nnoft conilant pcrlevcrance 
fometimes toils through life without a recompeocei 
" but labour, though unfuccefsfyl, is more eligible than 
|dlencfs; he that profccutes a lawful purpofe by lawful 
r means, afts always with the approbation of his awn 
Tcafon ; h^ is animated through the coorfc of bis en» 
deavours by an expectation which, thotigh not certain, 
}ie knows to be juft ; and is at Jaft comforted in his 
difappointment, by tbe confcioufnefs that he has no( 
failed by his own fault* 

That Jcind of life is moft happy which affords us 
inoft opportunities of gaining our own eftcem ; an^ 
iwhat can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however prolperous, he contri- 
buted nothing, aiKl which th^ vileft and weakeft of 
the fpecies would have obtained by the fani? right, 
had he happened to be tht? fon of the fame father. 

To ftrive with difficulties, «jid to conquer them^ is 
the higheft human felicity ; the next, is to ftrive, and 
deferve to conquer : but he whofelife has paffed with- 
out a conteft, and who can boaft neither fuccefs nor 
merit, can furvey himfelf only as a ufelefs filler of cx-» 
iftence ; and if he is content with his own chara6ter, 
inuft owe his fatisfaftion to infenfibility, 

Tlius it appears that the fatirift advifed rightly^ 
when he dircded i^s to refign ourfelves ^o the bands 

of 
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pf Heaven, and to leave tq fupwor powers the deter? 
jTXinatiqn of our lot : 

^.trmittes ifji^ expendcre IJifminibus^ fouf 
ponvemat noblsy rebujquefit utile nojiris : 
parior efl illi\ homo miamjibu 

Intnift thy fortune to the powJrg above ; 
JLeave d^em to manage for thee, ^nd to graqt 
What their unj^rring wifdom fees thee want* 
In goodnds as in greatnefs they excel : 
Ah ! ^at we lpy-4 quif^lyes but half fo Tyel). 

What ftate of life admits mpft happinefs, is un- 
pertain ; but that uncertainty ought to reprcfs the ^x;^ 
tulance of comparifon;, and filenfe the murnaurs of 
^ifcontent. 
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Saihimus indent do^lqm^ <' < , . ^ ^ / . ' ' ' • Ho » . 

AK <iarc to write, who can or cannot read. 



THEY who have attentively confidered the 
hiftory of mankind, know that every age has 
its peculiar charstdter. At one time, no defire is felt 
but for military honours ; every fun^mcr affords bat- 
tles and fieges, and tlie world is filled with ravage, 
bloodihed, and devaftation; this fanguinary fury ^t 
kngth fubfides, and nations are divided ipto faftions, 
by controverfies aboyt points that will never be dc* 
cided* Men then grow weary of debate and alter- 
cation, and apply themfclves to the jirts of profit ; 
trading compfinies are formed, manufactures im- 
proved, and navigation extended ; and nothing is any 
longer thought on, but the increafe and prefervation 
of property, the artifices of getting money, and th^ 
pleafures of fpending it. 

The prefent age, if we confider chiefly the ftate of 
our own country, may be ftiled with great propriety 
^ht trge of Ju//iory, for, perhaps, there never was 4 
time in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
kind of education, of every profeffion and employ -r 
ment, were porting with ardour fo general to the 
prefs, The province of writing w^ formerly left to 

thofe. 
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thofe, who by ftudy, or appearance of ftudy, were 
fuppofed to liave gained knowledge unattainable by 
the bufy part of mankind ; but m thefe enlightened 
days, every man is qualified to inftruft every other 
man : and he that beats the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with fupplying corporal ne- 
ceffities, amufes himfelf in the hours of leifure 
with providing intellcdual pleafures for his country- 
men. 

It may be obferved, that of this, as of other cvilst 
complaints have been made by every generation: 
but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
times more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reafon for believing, that 
the dogmatical legions of the prefent race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period; for fo 
widely is fpread the itch of literary praife, that al* 
moft every man is an author, either in aA or in pur- 
pofe; has either beftowed his favours on the pub- 
lick, or witholds them, that they may be more 
feafonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the fword, was 
confidered as configned by nature to the hands of 
men ; the ladies contented themfelves with private 
virtues and domeftick excellence ; and a female writer, 
like a female warrior, was confidered as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, however illuft#5lifly, 
from her due fplwre of motion, and was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than counte- 
nanced by imitation. But as the times paft are faid 
to have been a nation of Amazons, who drew the 

bow 
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txw and wielded the battle-axe, formed encamp- 
tnents and waCtied nations ; the devolution of yeari 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of thd 
pen, who with the fpirit of their predeceflors havtf 
fet mafcu^ne tyranny at defiance, aflerted their claini 
to the regions of fcience, and feem refolved to contefl 
the ufurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed', thete ate of both (exes, who art 
authors only in defire, but have not yet attained the 
power of executing their intentions ; whofe perform- 
ances have not arrived at bulk fufficient to form a 
vdiume, or who have not the confidence^ howevei* 
impfttient of namelefs obfcurity^ to folicit openly the 
affiflance of the printer. Among thefe are the in* 
numerable correfpondents of publick papers, who 
are always offering affiflance which no man will re* 
ccive, and fuggefting hints that are never taken, and 
who complain loudly of the perverfencfs and arro- 
gance of authors, lament their infenfibility of their 
own interefl, and fill the coffee-houfes with dark flo- 
ries of performances by eminent hands^ which bavei 
been offered and rejefted* 

To what caufe this univerfal eagernefs of writing 
can be properly afcribed, I have not yet been able 
to difcover. It is faid^ that every surt is propagated 
in proportion to the rewards conferred upon it; a 
pofition firom which a fb-angcr would naturally infer/ 
that literature was now blefled with patronage for 
tranfcending the candour ot munificence of the 
Augufline age, that the road to grcatnefs was open 
touncHie but authors, and that by writing alone riches 
and honour were to be obtained. 

But 
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But fince it is true, that writers, like other com-> 
petitors, are very little difpofed to favour oae ano- 
ther, it is not to be cxpeiSted, that at a time, when 
every man writes, any man will patronize ; and ac- 
cordingly, there is not one that I can recoiled at 
pie&nt who profefles the leaft regard for the vo-^ 
taries of fcience, invites the addreffes of learned xneUt 
or feems to hope for reputation from any pen but 
lus own. 

The caufe, therefore, of this epidemical cou^)H 
lacy for the deftrodion of paper, ma& remain a ie« 
cret : nor can I difcover, whether we <mc it to the 
influences ai the conftdlations, or the inten^rature 
o( ie^^ons : whether the long continuance of the 
wind at any iingle point, or int^xxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, have turned our nobles 
and our peasants, our foldiers and traders, ouf 
men aftd women, all into wits, philoic^phecs^ and 
writers* 

It is, indeed, of more importance to fearch out 
the cuse than the caufe of this intelledual malady i 
and he would deierve well of this country, who, in* 
ftead of amuiing himfelf with conje^fbural ipecula* 
tions, fliould find means of perfuading the peer to 
infpe^t his ileward*s accounts, or repair the rural 
tnaniion of his anceftors, who could replace the 
tnulefman behind his counter, and fend back tha 
£uiner to the mattock and the fiaiL 

tSeneral irregulaisti^ are known in time to remedy 
themfelve?. By the conftitution of ancient ^^//, 
the prieftood was continually increafmg, till at 
length there was no people be£de themfeives: the 

eflabillhment 
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eftabliftiment was then diflblved^ ami the number of 
priefts was reduced and limited. Thus among usy 
writers will, perhaps, be multiplied^ till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition of writing muft 
neceflarily ceafe.- 

But as it will be long hcfotc the cure is thus gra- 
dually effefted, and the evil ftiould be flopped, if it 
be poffible, before it rifes to fo great a height, I could 
wiQi that both fexes would fix their thoughts upon 
fomc falutary confideratiofts, which m^ht rcprefe tbeiF 
ardour for that reputation which not one of many 
thoufands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impreffed and frequently recol- 
lefted, that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 
lifications of an author, can have no excufe fgr the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind fomething neceflary to be known. A n)ai> 
uneducated or unlettered may fometimes liart a ufeful 
thought, or make a lucky difcovery, or obtain by 
chance fome fecret of nature, or fome intelligence of 
fadts, of which the mod enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
rude and unfkilful communication^ than to lofe for 
ever by fupprefling it. 

But few will be juftified by this plea; for of theL 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over- 
flowed the nation, fcarcc one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a tranfpo- 
iition of common fentiments and a repetitbn of com- 
mon phrafes. 

It will be naturally inquired, wiien the man who 
feels an inclination to write, may venture to fuppofe 

himfelf 
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himfclf properly qualified; and, fince ever}- man is 
inclined to think well of his own intellect, by what 
teft he may try his abilities, without "hazarding the 
contempt or refentment of the publick. 

The firft qualification of a writer, is a perfeft 
knowledge of the fubjcdt which he undertakes to 
treat ; fince we cannot teach what we do not know, 
nor can properly undertake to infl:ru(5l others while 
we are ourfelves icr.want of inftrudion. The next 
Tcquifite is, that he be mafter of the language in 
which he delivers his fentiments ; if he treats of fci- 
ence and demonftration, that he has attained a ftyle 
clear, pure, nervous, and expreflive ; if his topicks 
be probable and perfuafory, that he be able to re- 
commend them by the fuperaddition of elegance and 
imagery, to dilplay the colours of varied didion, and 
pour forth the mufick of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man (hall conclude that he wants thefe powers, it 
may be readily anfwercd, that bB end is attained but 
by the proper means ; he only can rationally prcfume 
that he underftands a fubjeft, who has read and com- 
pared the writers that have hitherto difcuired it, fami- 
liarized their arguments to himfelf by long meditation, 
confulted the foundations of different fyftems, and k^ 
parated truth from error by a rigorous examination. 

In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe that 
he can exprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perfpicuity or elegance, who has carefully perufed the 
bed authoi-s, accurately noted their diverfities of fl:yle, 
diligently felefted the beft modes of diftion, and fa- 
miliarized them by long habits of attentive pradice. 

Vol. III. S No 
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No man is a rhetorician or philofopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on qucf- 
tions which he has never fludied, may without hefi*> 
tation determine^ that he is about to wade his own 
time and that of his reader, and expofe himfelf to the 
derifion of thofe whom he afpires to inftrud: he 
that without forming his ftyle by the ftudy of the 
beft models, haftens to obtrude his compoiitions on 
the publick, may be certiun, that whatever hope or 
flattery may fuggeft, he ftiall fhock the learned eax 
with barbarifms, and contribute, wherever his work 
ihall be received, to the depravation of taftc wd th^ 
corruption of language* 
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Numb. 119. Tuesday, December 2 ^^ ^753* 



Latius regnes^ avidum domando 
Spirihtm^ quam Ji Lyh'tam remotis 
Gadibus jwigaSf it uterque Ponus 

Serviai um. Hot. 

By virtue's precepts to controul 

The thirfty cravings of the foul, 

Is over wider realms to reign 

Unenvied mo^narch, than if S j)ain 

You could to diflant Lybia join. 

And both the Otrthages were thine. Francis, 



WHEN Socrates was alked, " which of mortal 
" men was to be accounted neareft to the 
** gods in happinefs ?" he anfwercd, ** that man, who 
" is in want of the feweft things.** 

In this anfwcr, Socrates left it to be gueflfed by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to conftitute happinefs, he meant amplitude of 
poffeflions or contradion of defire. And, indeed • 
there is fo little difference between them, thai J/ex- 
ander the Great confefFed the inhabitant of a tub the 
next nmn to the mafter of the world ; and left a de- 
claration to future ages, that if he was not Alexander 
he (hould wilh to be Diogenes, 

Thefe two dates, however, though they refemble 
each other in their confequence, differ widely with 
refpeft to the facility with which they may be at-., 
taincd. To make great acquifitions can happen to 

S z very 
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very few ; and in the uncertainty pf human affairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lofe what they already poflefs by endeavours 
to make it more : fon^e will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It is 
therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and eafy road to plenty ; every man may grow 
rich by contrafting his wiflies, and by quiet acqui- 
efcence in what has been given him fupply the ab-. 
fence of more. 

Yet fo far is almoft every man from emulating the 
happinefs of the gods, by any other means than 
grafping at their power, that it feems to b^ the great 
bufinefs pf life to create wants as faft as they are 
fatisfied. It has been long obferved by moralifts, 
that every man fquanders or lofes a great part of that 
life, of which every man knows and deplores tl|c 
fliortnefs : and it may be remarked with equal juft- 
nefs, that though every man laments his own infuf- 
ficiency to his happinefs, and knows himfelf a necef- 
fitous and precarious being, inceflantly foliciting the 
affiflance of others, and feeling wants which his own 
art or ftrcngth cannot fupply j yet there is no man, • 
who does not, by the fuperaddition of unnatural cares, 
render himfelf ftill more dependent ; who does not 
create an artificial poverty, and fuffer himfelf to feel 
pain for the want of that, of which, when it is gained, 
he can have no enjoyment. 

It muft, indeed, be allowed, that as we lofe part 
of our time becaufe it ilcals away filent and invifible, 
and many an hour is pafled before we recoiled that 
it is paffing; fo unnatural defires infinuate themfelves 
unobferyed into the mind, and wp do not perceive 
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that they are gaining upon us, till the pain which 
they give us awakens us to notice. No man is fuf- 
ficiently vigilant to take account of every minute 
of his life, or to watch every motion of his heart. 
.Much of our time likewife is facrificed to cuftom; 
we trifle, becaufe we fee others trifle : in the fame 
manner we catch from example the contagion of 
deCre j we fee all about us bufied in purfuit of ima- 
ginary good, and begin to bufl:le in the fame chace, 
left greater adivity ftiould triumph over us. : 

It is true, that to man as a member of fociety, 
many things become neceflTary, which, perhaps, in 
a ftate of nature are fuperfluous j and that many 
things, not abfolutely neceflary, are yet. fo ufeful and 
convenient, that they cannot eafily be fpared. I will 
make yet a more ample and liberal conceflion. In 
opulent fl:ates and regular governments, the tempta* 
tions to wealth and rank, and to the difliindions that 
follow them, are fuch as no force of underflanding 
finds it eafy to refifl:. 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of life difl:urbed only 
by endeavours after wealth and hohour; by folici- 
tude, .which the world, whether juflily or not, con- 
fidercd as important ; I (hould fcarcely have had cou- 
rage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and for- 
bearance. He that is engaged in a purfuit, in which 
all mankind profefs to be his rivals, is fupported by 
the authority of all mankind in the profecution of 
his defign, and will, therefore, fcarcely fl:op to hear 
the leftures of a folitary philofopher. Nor am I 
certain, that the accumulation of honefl: gain ought 
to be hindered, or the ambition of jufl: honours al- 
ways to be reprcfled. Whatever can enable the pof- 

Sj feflTor 
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fefFor to confer any benefit upon others, may be de- 
fired upon virtuous principles ; and we ought not too 
raflily to accufe any man of intending to confine the 
influence of iiis acquifitions to himfelf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom (hall 
we find iimong thofe that fortune pemiits to fomi 
their own manners, that is not tormenting himfelf 
with a wifli for fomething, of which all the pleafure 
and di the benefit will ceafe at the moment of at- 
tainment? One man is bewaring his pofterity to 
build a houfe, which when finilhed. he never will in- 
habit ; another is levelling mountains to open a pro- 
fpeft, which, when he has once enjoyed it, he can 
enjoy no more; another is painting ceilings, cahring 
wainfcot, and filling his apartments with coftly fur- 
niture, only that fome neighbouring houfe may not be 
richer or finer than his own. 

That fplendor and elegance are not definable, I 
am not fo abftraded from life as to inculcate ; but if 
we inquire clofely into the reafon for which they are 
cfleemed, we (hall find them valued principally as 
evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can fhewr 
greater depravity of underflanding, than to delight in 
the (hew when the reality is wanting ; or voluntarily 
to become poor, that ftrangers may for a time ima- 
gine us to be riclu 

But there are yet minuter objeds and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who arc kept from 
fleep by the want of a fhell particularly vari^ated ! 
who are wafting tlieir lives, in ftratagems to obtain a 
book in a language which they do not underiland ; 
who pine with envy at the flowers of Jtnothcr man's 
l'>arterre J who hover like vultures round the owner of 
2 a foffil. 
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a foflil, in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death ; 
and who would not much regret to fee a ftreet in 
flames, if a box of medals might be fcattered in the 
tumult. 

He that imagines me to fpeak of thefe fages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converted but 
little with tht race of virtuofos* A flight acquaint- 
ance with their ftudiesj and a few vifits to their aflTem- 
blies, would inform him, that nothing is fo worth- 
lefs, but that prejudice and caprice can give it value ; 
nor any thing of fo little ufe, but that by indulging I 
all idle competition or unreafonable pride, a man may / 
make it to himfelfoneof the neceflaries of life. 

Defires like thcfe, I may furely, without incurring 
the cenfure of morofenefs, advife every man to repel 
when they invade his mind ; or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence, than is ne- 
ceflTary to give petty employments the power of pleaf- 
ing, and diverfify the day with flight amufements. 

An ardent wifli, whatever be its objeft, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe 
ourfelves to want, torments us not in proportion 
to its real value, but according to the eftimation by 
which we have rated it in our own minds; in fome 
difeafes, the patient has b^n obferved to long for 
food, which fcarce any extremity of hunger would in 
health have compelled him to fwallow ; but \d>ile his 
organs were thus depraved the craving was irrefifti- 
ble, nor could any reft be obtained till it was ap- 
peafed by compliance. Of the fame nature are the 
irregular appetites of the mind; though they are often 
excited by trifles, they are equally difquieting with 
real wants : the Roman, who wept at the death of his 

S 4 lamprey. 
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lamprey, felt the fame degree of forrow that extorts 
tears on other occafions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
repreffed upon yet a higher confideration ; they muft 
be confidered as enemies not only to happinefs but to 
virtue. There are men among thofe commonly 
reckoned, the learned and the wife, who fpare no 
flratagems to remove a competitor at an auftion, 
who will fink the price of a rarity at the expence of 
truth, and whom it is not fafe to truft alone in a 
library or cabinet. Thefe are faults, which the fra- 
ternity feem to look upon as jocular mifchiefs, or to 
think excufed by the violence of the temptation : 
but I (hall always fear that he, who accultoms him- 
felf to fraud in little things, wants only opportunity 
to pradife it in greater; " he that has hardened him- 
" felf by killing a Iheep," fays Pythagoras^ " will 
" with lefs reluftance flicd the blood of a man." 

To prize every thing according to its real ufe, 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There arc 
few things which can much conduce to happinefs, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently deCred. 
He that looks upon the bufinefs and buftle of the 
world, with the philofophy with which Socrates fur- 
veyed the fair at Athens^ will turn away at laft with 
his exclamation, " How many things are here which 
" I do not want!" 
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Numb. 120. Saturday, December 29, I753» 



Ultima femper 



ExpeHanda diet hommi^ diet que heantus 

Ante ohitum nemo /ttpremaque f utter a debet » OviD. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded bled before he die. ABDisoif. 



TH E numerous miferics of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an univerfal complaint. The 
wifeft of men terminated all his experiments in 
fearch of happinefs, by the mo.urnful confeflion, 
that " all is vanity;'* and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented, that ** the days of their pilgrimage were 
** few and evil." > 

There is, indeed, no topick on which it is more 
fupcrfiuous to accumulate authorities, nor any aflcr- 
tion of which our own eyes will more cafily difcover, 
or our fenfations more frequently imprefs the truth, 
than, that mifery is the lot of man, that our prefent 7 
ftate is a ftate of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the moft diftant profpedt of life, 
what does it prefent us but a chaos of unhappinefs, 
a confufed and tumultuous fcenc of labour and con- 
teft, difappointment and defeat } If we view paft ages 
in the refledtion of hiftory, what do they offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities ? One year is 
didioguilhed by a famine, another by an earthquake ; 

kingdoms 
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kingdoms are made defolate, fometimes by wars, and 
fometimes by peftilence ; the peace of the world is 
interrupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant^ 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memory 
is ftored only with viciffitudes of evil ; and the hap- 
pinefs, fuch as it is, of one part of mankind, is 
found to arife commonly from languinary fuc- 
cefs, from viAories which confer upon them the 
power, not fo much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as of inflidting mifcry on others, and 
gratifying their own ^ride by comparative great- 
nefs. 

But by him that examines life with a more clofe 
attention, the happinefs of the world will be found 
ftill lefs than it appears. In fome intervals of pub- 
Uck profpcrity, or to ufe terms more proper, in fome 
intermiffions of calamity, a general diffufion of hap- 
pinefs may feem to overfpread a people ; all is tri- 
umph and exultation, jollity and plenty; there arc 
no public fears and dangers, and ** no complain- 
^ ings in the ftreets." But the condition of in<Ji- 
viduals is veiy little mended by this general calm : 
pain and malice and difcontent ftill continue their 
harock; the filent depredation goes inceflantly for- 
ward ; and the grave continues to be filled by the 
viftims of forrow. 

He that enters a gay aflembly, beholds the chcer- 
fulncfs difplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
fitting vacant and difengagcd, with no other atten- 
tion than to give or to receive pleafure ; would na* 
turally imagine, that he had reached at laft the rne- 
tropolis of felicity, the place facred to gladoefs of 

heart' 
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heart, from whence all fear and anxiety were irre* i 

verfibly excluded. Such, indeed, we may often find 
to be the opinion of thofe, who from a lowerfcttioa 
look up to the pomp and gaiety which theyxaiyiot ^ 

reach : but who is there of thofe who frequent tke(e \ 
luxurious aflemblies, that will not confefs his owni 
uneafinefs, or cannot recount the vexations and 
diftrefles that prey upon the lives of his gay com- 
panions ? 

The world, in its beft ftate, is nothing noore than 
a larger aflembly of beings, combining to counter- 
feit happinefs whidi they do not feel, employing ^ 
every art and (contrivance to embellilh life^ an^^^u^ 
to hide their real condition from the eyes fifc^e 
another. 

The fpecies of happinefs nioft obvious to the <rf5- 
fervatiofl of others, is that which depends upon tbs 
goods of fortune ; yet even this . is often fiifUtiouc. 
There is in the world more poverty than is generally 
imagined; not only becaufe many whofepafle(fions are ^ 
large have defirei ftill larger, and many meafure tibeir \ 
wants by the gratifications which others enjoy : but ^ 
great numbers are prefled by real neceflities which it ^ 
is their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced 
to purchafe the appearance of competence and cheer* 
fulnefs at the expence of many comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 

Many, however, are confeffedly rich, and many 
more are fufficiently renK)ved from all danger of 
real poverty : but it has been long ago remarked, 
that money cannot purcbafe quiet j the higheft of 
mankind can promife themfelvcs no exemption from 

that 
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that difcord or fufpicion, by which the fweetnefs of 
domeftick retirement is deftroycd ; and muft always 
be even more expofed, in the fame degree as they 
are^ elevated above others, to the treachery of de- 
pendants, the calumny of defamers and the violence 
of opponents. 

Affliftion is infeparable from our prefent date; 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, in 
different proportions indeed, but with an allotment 
which feems very little regulated by our own con- 
duft. It has been the boaft of fome fwelling mo- 
ralifts, that every man's fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence fupplied the place of all other 
divinities, and that happinefs is the unfailmg confe- 
quence of virtue. But, furely, the quiver of Omni- 
potence, is ftored with arrows, againft which the 
ibield of human virtue, however adamantine it has 
been boafted, is held up in vain : we do not always 
fuffer by our crimes ^ we are not always protected by 
our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of fuffering by the crimes of others; even 
his goodnefs may raife him enemies of implacable 
malice and reftlefs perfeverance : the good man 
has never been warranted by Heaven from the 
treachery of friends, the difobedience of children, 
or the difhonefty of a wife; he may fee his cares 
made ufelefs by profufion, his inftrudions defeated 
by perverfenefs, and his kindnefs rejected by ingra- 
titude ; he may languiOi under the infamy of falfc 
accufations, or perilh reproachfully by an unjuft 
fentence. 

A good 
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A good man is fubjeft, like other mortals, to 
all the influences of natural evil ; his harveft is not 
fpared lyy the temped, nor his cattle by the mur- 
rain ; his houfe flames like others in a conflagration ; 
nor have his fliips any peculiar power of refifting 
hurricanes : his mind, however elevated, inhabits a 
body fubjeft to inunierable cafualties, of which he 
muft always fliare the dangers and the pains ; he bears 
about him the feeds of difeafe, and may linger away 
a great part of his life under the tortures of the gout 
or flione; at one time groaning with infufFerable 
anguifli, at another diflblved in liftleflTnefs and Ian* .. 
guor. 

From this general and indifcriminate diftributiou ^ 
of mifery, the moralifl:s have always derived one 
pf their flrongeft moral arguments for a future (late ; 
for fince the common events of the prefent life \J 
happen alike to the good and bad, it follows from 
thejuftice of the Supreme Being, that there mufl: be 
another ftate of exiftence, in which a juft retribution 
fljall be made, and every man fliall be happy and 
miferable according to his works. 

The miferies of life may, perhaps, afford fome 
proof of a future ftate, compared as well with the 
mercy as the juftice of God, It is fcarcely to be 
imagined that Infinite Benevolence would create a 
being capable of enjoying fo much more than is 
here to be enjoyed, and qualified by nature to 
prolong pain by remembrance, and anticipate it by 
terror, if he was not defigned for fomcthing nobler 
j^nd better than a ftate, in which many ot his faculties 
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can (erre only for his torment; in which he is to 
be importuned by defires that never can be fattsfiedy 
to feel many evils which he had no power to avoid, 
and to fear many which he (hall never feel : there 
will furcly come a time, when every capacity of happt- 
nels (hall be filled, and none ihall be wretched but 
by hfe own fault. 

/ In the mean time, it is by affliftion chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better ftate. Profperity, allayed 
and imperfeft as it is, has power to intoxicate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the prefenc 
fcene, to produce confidence and elation, and to 

. make him who enjoys affluence and hiDnours for* 
get the hand by which they were bellowed. It i* 
feldom that we are otherwife, than by affliftion, 
awakened to a fenfe of our own imbcciUity, or 
taught to know how little all our acquifitions can 
conduce to fafety or to quiet ; and how juftly wc 
may afcribe to the fuperintcndence of a higher 
Power, thofe bkfling;5 which in the wantonnefs of 
fuccefs we confidered as the attainments of our policy 
or courage. 

Nothing confers fo much ability to rcfift the temp* 
tations that perpetually furround us, as an habitual 
confideration of the fliortnefs of life, and the un- 
certainty of thofe pleafures that folicit our purfuit i 
and this confideration can be inculcated only by 
affliftion. " O Death ! how bitter is the re-. 
** membrance of thee, to a man that lives at eafe 
^* in his poireffion3!'* If our prcfcot ftate were 

oac 
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one continued fucceffion of delights, or one unifoim 
flow of calmnefs and tranquillity, we fhould never 
willingly think upon its end j death would then fureljr 
fprprife us as *• a thief in the night j" and our taflc 
of duty would remain unfiniftied, till ** the night csuooc 
♦* when no man can work/* 

While afflidion thus prepares lis for felicity, we may 
confole ourfelves under its preffures, by rememberings 
that they are no particular marks of divine difpleafure i 
fince all the diftreffes of perfecution have been fuf- 
fcrcd by thofe, *' of whom the world was not wor- 
^^ thy ; and the Redeemer of Mankind himfelf was 
'* a man of fprrpws and accjuainted with grief/* 



JJuMB* 126^ Saturpay, January 19, 17$^ 



Sterile f nee legit arenas 



Ut eaneret faucif merfiique hoc fuJvere verum. Lx7C A «• 

Canft thou believe the vaft eternal Mind 

Was e'ere to Syrts and Lybian fands confin'd } 

That he would chufe this wafle, this barren ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants around. 

And leave his truth i^ wilds anddefartsdrown*d? 



\ 



THERE has always prevailed among that part 
of mankind that addift their minds to fpe^ 
culatlon, a propenfity to talk much of the de* 
lights of retirement J a^d fome of the moft pleaf* 
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ing compofitions produced in every age contain 
defcriptions of the peace and happinefs of a country 
Jife. 

I know not whether thofe who thus ambitioufly 
repeat the praifes of folitudc, have always con- 
iidered, how much they depreciate mankind by de- 
daring, that whatever is excellent or defirable is 
to be obtained by departing from them; that the 
affiftancc which we may derive from one another^ 
is not equivalent to the evils. which we have to fear; 
that the kindnefs of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many ; and that the proteftion of fociety 
is too dearly purchafed by encountering its dangers 
and enduring its oppreflions. 

Thefe fpecious Nf^r^fentdticris ' of folitary happi- 
nefs, however opprobrious to human nature, have 
fo far fpread their influence over the world, that al- 
^Doft every maj^ ' delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining fome time an opportunity of 
retreat. Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
i(Tiagination, content themfelves with believing, 
' that another year will tranfport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die while they talk of doing what, if 
they had lived longer, they would never have done. 
But many likewife there are, either of greater re- 
folution or more credulity, who in earneft try the 
ftate which they have been taught to think thus fe- 
cure from cares and dangers ; and retire to privacy, 
either that they may improve their happinefs, increafc 
their knowledge, or exalt their virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of folitude^ as 
of all other clafles of mankind, have no higher or 

remoter 
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remoter view, than the prefent gratification of their 
paffions. Of thefe, fome^ haughty and impetuous, fly 
from fociety only becaufe they cannot bear to repay 
to others the regard which themfelves exaftj and 
think no ftate of life eligible, but that which places 
them out of the reach of cenfure or controul, and af- 
fords them opportunities of living in a perpetual com- 
pliance with their own inclinations, without the ne- 
ceflity of regulating their adions by any other man's 
convenience or opinion* 

There-are others, of minds more delicate and ten- 
der, eafily offended by every deviation from red;tude 
foon difgufted by ignorance or impertinence, and al- 
ways expeding from the converfation of mankind 
more elegance, purity, and truth, than the mingled 
mafs of life will eafily afFord. Such men are in hafte 
to retire from groflhefs, falfehood, and brutality ; and 
hope to find in private habitations at leaft a negative 
felicity, an exemption from the fliocks and perturba- 
tions with which publick fcenes are continually dil- 
trefling them* 

To neither of thefe votaries will folitude afford 
that content, which (he has been taught fo laviflily to 
promife. ' The man of arrogance will quickly difco- 
ver, that by efcaping from his opponents he has loft 
hds flatterers, that greatnefs is nothing where it is not 
feen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt : and 
he, whofe faculties are employed in too clofe an ob- 
fervation of failings and defefts, will find his condi- 
tion very little mended by transferring his attention 
from others to himfelf : he will probably foon come 
back in queft of new objedts, and be glad to keep his 
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captioufnefe emfdoyed on any chamder rather than 
his own. 

Others arc foduced into folitudc merely by the an* 
thority of great names, and expeft to find thofe 
charms in tranquillity which have allured ftatefmcd 
and conqticrors to the (hades : thefe likewife arc apt 
to wonder at their difappointment, for want of con- 
fidcring, that thofe whom they afpire to imitate car- 
tied with them lo their country feats minds full fraught 
with fubjefts of rcfleftion, the confcioufnefs of great 
merit, the memory of illuftrious aftions, the know- 
ledge of important events, and the feeds of mi^ty 
defigns to be ripened by future meditation. Solitude 
was to fuch men a releafc from fatigue, and an op- 
portunity of ufefulnefs. But what can retirement 
confer upon him, who having done nothing, can re- 
ceive no fupport from his own importance, who hav- 
ing known nothing can find no entertainment in re- 
viewing thepaft, and who intending nothing can form 
no hopes from profpefts of the future ? He can, 
furely, take no wifer courfe than that of lofing him* 
felf again in the crowd, and filling the vacuities of his 
mind with the news of the day; 

Others confider folitude as the parent of philofa- 
jphy, and retire in expedation of greater intimaciet 
with fcience, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he conferred with Egerta. Thefe men have not al- 
ways reafon to repent. Some ftudies require a 
continued profecution of the fiime train of thought, 
fuch as is too often interrupted by the petty avt>- 
cations of common life : fometimes, likewife, it b 
rieceflary, that a multiplicity of objefts be at once 
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prcfcnt to th^ mind; and every thing, therefore, muft 
be kept at a diftance, which may perplex the me* 
mory, or diffipate the attention* 

But though learning may be conferred by folitude^ 
its application muft be attained by general converle* 
He has learned to no purpofe, that is not able to 
teach ; and he will aways teach unfucceisfully, who 
cannot recommend his fentiments by his diAion or 
tddrefs. 

Even the acquifition of knowledge is often much 
£u:ilitatad by the advantage qf fociety i he that never 
compares his notions with thofe of others, readily 
acquiefces in his firfl thoughts, and very feldom 
difcovers the objections which may be raifed againft 
his opinions; he, therefore, often thinks himlelf in 
pofleffion of truthj when he is only fondling an error 
long fince exploded. He that has neither compa- 
nions nor rivals in his iludies, will always applaud his 
own pr(^refs, and think highly of his performances, 
becaufe he knows not that others have equalled or 
excelled him. And I am afraid it may be added, 
that the ftudcnt who withdraws himfelf from the 
world, will foon feel that ardour extinguiihed which 
praife or emulation had enkindled, and take the ad* 
vantage of fecrecy to fleep, rather than to labour-. 

There remains yet another fet of reclufes, whofe 
intention intitks them to higher refpeft, and whofe 
motives deferve a more ferious confideration. Thefe 
tetire from the world, not merely to balk in eafe or 
gratify curiofity ; but that being difengaged from com- 
mon cares, they may employ more time in tlie duties 
of religion : that they may regulate their anions with 

T 2 flridcr 
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ftrifter vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated aboVe the miftsrf mortality, 
I am far from prefuming myfclf qualified to give 
diredions. On him that appears " to pafs through 
'* things temporary/' with no other care than " not 
** to lofe finally the things eternal," I look with 
fuch veneration as inclines me to approve his coa- 
dud in the whole, without a minute examination o£ 
its parts; yet I could never forbear to wifti, that 
while vice is every day multiplying feducements, and 
flalking forth with more hardened effrontery, virtue 
would not withdraw the influence of ber prefence, 
or forbear to affcrt her natural dignity by open and 
undaunted perfeverance in^hc right. Piety pradiied 
in folitudcj like the flower that blooms in the dcfart^ 
may give its fragrance to the win^js of Heaven, and 
delight thofe unbodied fpirits that furvey the works 
of God and the aftions of men ; but it beftows no 
afliftance upon earthly beings, and however free from 
taints of impurity, yet wants the fkcred (plendor of 
beneficence. 

Our Maker^ who^ though he gave us fnich varie-* 
ties of temper and fuch difference of powers, yet 
defigned us all for happinefs, undoubtedly intanded^ 
that we fhould obtain that happinefs by different 
means. Some are unable to refift the temptations of 
importunity, or the impetuofity of their own paffions 
incited by the force of pi^efent temptations : of tbelc 
it is undoubtedly the duty to fly from enemies which 
they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of folitude, that virtue which is too tender to endurs 

the 
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the tempefts of publick life. But there are others, 
whofe pafEons grow more ftrong and irregular in 
privacy; and who cannot maintain an uniform te- 
nor of virtue, but by expofing ,their manners to the 
public eye, and affifting the admonitions of confci- 
cnce with the fear of infamy : for fuch it is dange- 
rous to exclude all witneffes of their conduft, till they 
have formed ftrong habits of virtue, and weakened their 
paffions by frequent viftories. But there is a higher 
order of men fo infpired with ardour, and fo fortified 
with refolution, that the world paffes before them 
without influence or regard : thefe ought to confider 
themfelves as appointed the guardians of mankind : 
they are placed in an evil world, to exhibit publick 
examples of good life : and may be faid, when thej 
withdraw to foKtude, to d^fert the ftation which Pror 
vidence alQigned them* 
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Numb. 131, Tues&ay, FeSruaty 5, 1754, 



T Mi/^ 

Ergo aliquid nofirts de moribus^ J V VEK A !<• 

And mingle fometbing of our times to pleife. 

DuTpEvJam 

fONTENElL E, in hts pawgyrick on Sir IfsM 
Newtouy clofes a long enumeration of that great 
philofophfr*3 virtues and attainments^ with ^ ob- 
&rvatipn, t^t *' he wa$ ilk diftinguifhed from atbet 
^* Bften, by any fmgularity cither natural or af? 
^' feded." 

It is an eminent inftance of NewtotCs fuperiority 
to the reft of mankind, that he was able to fcparate 
knowledge from thofe weakneffes by which know-: 
ledge is generally difgr^jicedj that he was able tq 
excel in fcience and wifdom, without purchafing them 
by the negledt of little things j and that he flood 
alone, merely becaufe he had left the reft of mankind 
behind him, not becaufe he deviated from the beaten 
track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch^ (hould 
compare the lives of illuftrious men, might fet this 
part- of Newton'^ charadter to view with great advan- 
tage, by oppofing it to that of Bafon, perhaps the 
only man of later ages, who has any pretenfions to difr 
pute with him the pajm of cenius or fcience, 
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Bacon, after he bad added to a long and careful 
contemplation of almoft every other objeft of know- 
ledge a curious inlpedion into common life, and af- 
ter having furveyed nature as a philofoplier, had 
examined " men's bufinefs and bofoms" as a ftatef- 
man ; yet failed fo much in the conduft of domeftick 
affairs, that, in the moft lucrative poftto which a 
great and wealthy kingdom coukl advance bim, be 
felt all the miferies of diftrefsful poverty, and com^ 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty, incites. Such 
were at once his negligence and rapacity, that, as it 
is faid, h^ would gain by unworthy pra<3:ices that 
money, which, when fo acquired, his fervants might 
fteal from one end of the table, while he fat ftudious 
and abflraded at the other^- 

As fcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have funk to the weaknefs of Bacon : but 
almoft all the ftudious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewife feme con- 
tagion of his dcfedts; and obftrud the veneration 
which learning would procure, by follies greater or 
iefe, to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by Tie Guardian, 
that the world puniihes with too great feverity the 
errors of thofe, who imagine that the ignorance of 
little things may be compenfated by the knowledge 
of great j for fo it is, that as more can deted petty 
(ailings than can diftinguifli or efteem great qualifi- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more eafily 
difpofed to cenfure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred by flight miftakes, which real virtue 
or ufefiilnefs cannot counterbalance. 

T4 Yet 
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Yet fuch fniftakes and inadvertencies, it is not eafy 
for a man deeply imraerfed in ftudy to avoid; no 
man can become qualified for the common intcr- 
courfes of life, by private meditation ; the manners of 
the world are not a regular fyftem, planned by philo- 
fophers upon fettled principles, in which every caufe 
has a congruous effedt, and pne part has a juft refe- 
rence to another. Of the fafhions prevalent in every 
country, a few have arifen, perhaps, from particular 
temperatures of the climate; a few it^pre from the 
conllitution of the government ; but the greater part 
have grown up by chance; been ftarted by caprice, 
been contrived by affedkation, or borrowed without any 
juft motives of choice from other countries. 

Of all thefe, the favagp that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the fage that fpeculatesin hisdq- 
fet, muft ncceflarily live in equal ignorance ; yet by 
the obfervation of thefe trifles it is, that the ranks of 
mankind are kept in order, that the addrefs of dnc to 
another is regulated, and the general bufinefs of the 
world carried on with facility and method. 

Thefe things, therefore^ though fmall in thcm- 
ficlves, become great by their frequency; and he 
very much miftakes his own intereft, who, to the 
unavoidable unfkillfulnefs of dbftrafl-ion and retire? 
ment, adds a voluntary negle^ of common forms, 
and incr^fes the difadvantages of a iludious courfe 
of life by an arrogant contempt of thofe prat9:ictes, by 
which others endeavour to gain favour and multiply 
friendfhips. 

,A real and interior difdain of feftiion and cere- 
mony, is, indeed, not very often to b? found : much 

the 
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the greater part of thofe who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality, fecretly wi(h to have poflefled 
thofe qualifications which they pretend to defpifej 
and becaufe they find it difficult to wafti away the 
tinfture which they have fo deeply imbibed, endea- 
vour to harden themfelves in a fullen approbation of 
their own colour. Neutrality is a ftate, into whicl^ 
the bufy paffions of man cannot ,eafily fubfide ; and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is gene- 
rally forced to recreate his imagins^tion with an effort 
of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, flipporte4 
by the confcioufnefs of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long courfe of reputation and applaufe, volun- 
tarily confign themfelves to Angularity, affedt to 
crofs the roads of life becaufe they know that they 
fhall not be juftled, and induce a boundlefs gratifi-^ 
cation of will becaufe they perceive that they (hall 
be qidietly obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
known by the name of Humourtfts^ an appellation 
by which he that hks obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is fet free at once from the (hackle? 
of fafhioB : and can go in or oyt, fit or ftand, be 
talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, advance ab- 
furdities or oppofe dembnftration, without any other 
reprehenfion from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and muH be let alone 

This feems to many an eafy paflfport through the 
iranpiis faftions of mankind ; and thofe on whom it 
is beftpwed, appear too frequently to confider the 
patience with which their caprices are fufFered as an 
undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
genius to which fubqiiffion is univerfklly paid, and 

whofc 
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whofe irregularities are only confidercd as confer 
qucnces of its vigour, Thefe peculiarities^ however^ 
are always found to fpot a charader^ though they 
may not totally obfcure it ; and he who expefts from 
mankind, that they (hould give up eftablifhed cuftoms 
in compliance with his fingle will, and exads that 
deference which he does not pay, may be endured, 
but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature uni* 
yerfally ahd invariably difpleafing. In whatever 
fefpeft a man differs from others, he mull be con* 
fidered by them as either worfe or better : by being 
better, it is well know that a man gains admiration 
oftener than love, fince all approbation of his prac- 
tice muft neceffaiily condemn him that gives it ; and 
though a man often pleafcs by inferiority, there arc 
few who defire to give fuch pleafure. Yet the truth 
Is, that iingularity is almoft always regarded as a 
brand of flight reproach ; and where it is aflbciated 
with acknowledged merit, ferves as an abatement or 
an allay of excellence, by which ^ycak eyes are recon* 
ciled to its luflre, and by which, though kindnefe is 
not gained, at lead envy is averted. 

But let no man be in haile to conclude his own 
merit fo great or confpicuous, as to require or juftify 
iingularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
ftanding to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as (ot 
a common form to play over the airs of uncontefted 
beauty, Tlic pride of men will not patiently endure- 
to fee one, whofe underftanding or attainments ar^ 
but level with their own, break the rules by whick 
tliey have confcnted to be bound, or forfake the di- 
reftion which they fubmiiiively follo\yt All viola*' 
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tion of e^Uid)^ pradice implies in its own nature 
A rejeAton of the common opinioni a defiance of 
comnion. cenfure^ and an appe^ from general laws to 
prirate judgment ; he> therefore^ who differs from 
x>tfaer8 withatit apparent advantage ought: not to be 
angry if his arrogance is puniQied with.indicule^ tf 
thofc, Whofe exatnple he fupercilioufly overlooks^ 
point him oiat to derlfioo, and hoot him b^ck agaift 
jfito the common road^ 

J The pride of Angularity is often ejcertad in little 
things^ where right and wnong are indeterminable^ 
and Where, therefore. Vanity is without excufe. But 
there are occafions on which it is noble to dare to 
{band alem. To be pious among infidels, to be 
dtfidterefled in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of VirtUi 'and reaibn in the midd of fenfualifts, is 
a proof of, a mind intent on nobler thingii than the 
praife or blame of men» of a foul fixed in the contemn 
plation of the higheft good, and fuperior to the tyran- 
ny of cuftom and example. 

In moral and religious queftions only, a wife man 
will hold no confultations with feftiion, becaufe 
thefe duties are conftant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven : yet even of thefe, the external mode is to 
be in fome meafure regulated by the prevailing tafle 
jof the age in which we live ; for he is certai^nly no 
friend to virtue, who negledts to give it any lawful at- 
traftion, or fufFers it to deceive the eye or alienate ' 
^he affeftions for want of innocent compliance with 
falhionable decoratioi\s. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Ifelfon^ that he was remarkably elegant in his man- 
ners. 
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ners, and fplendid in his drefs. He knew, tliat the 
eminence of his charafter drew many eyes upon him ; 
and he was careful not to drive the young or the g^ 
away from religion, by reprefenting it as an enemf 
to any diftindion or enjoyment in which human na* 
ture may innocently delight. 

In this cenfure of Angularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to fubjeft rcafon or confcience to cuftom or 
example. To comply with the notions and prac- 
tices of mankind, is in fbme d^ree the duty of a 
focial being; becaufe by compliance only he can 
pleafe, and hy pleafing only he can become ufeful : 
but as the end is not to be loft for the fake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to complaifimce ; 
for the end of complaifance is only to gain the kindne& 
of our fellow-beings, whofe kindnefs is defirable only 
as inftrumental to happinefs, and happinefs muft be 
always loft by departure from virtue. 
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NiTMB. 137. Tuesday, February 26,1754* 

T» V i^^a. Pyth. 

What have I been doing ? 

AS man is a being very Sparingly furniihed with 
the power of prefcience, he can provide for 
the future only by confidering the paft ; and as futu- 
rity is all in which he has any real intereil, he ought 
very diligently to ufe the only means by which he can 
be enatded to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the 
experiments which he has hitherto made upon life^ 
that he may gain wifdom from his miilakes, and cau-' 
tlon from his mifcarriages. 

Though I do not fo exadtly conform to the pre-^ 
cepts of Pythagoras J as to pradife every night this 
folenm recoUeftion, yet I am not fo loft in diffipation 
4s wholly to omit it ; nor can I forebear fometimes to 
enquire of myfelf, in what employment my life has 
pafled away. Much of my time has funk into no- 
thing, and left no trace by which it can be diftin- 
guifhed^ and of this I now only know, that it was 
once in my powtf, and migKt once have been im* 
proved. 

Of other parts of life, memory can give fome ac- 
count ; at fome hours I have been gay, and at others 
ferious ; -I have fomeymcs mingled i^ converfation, 
and fometimes meditated in folitude 5 one day has 

been 
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been fpent in confulting the ancient fages^ and another 
in writing Adv^tutersi 

At the conclution of ady undertakings . it \i ufual 
to compute the lofs and profit. As I Audi foon ceafe 
to write Adventurers^ I could not forbear lately to 
confider what has been the confequence of my la- 
bours; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in thefe compofitions, as applied to a good and 
laudable purpofe, or fufFered to fume away in ufelefs 
evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have theatteftationo^ 
my own heart : but good intentions may be fruftrated 
when they are executed without fuitable Ikill, or di- 
reded to an end unattainable in itfelf. 

Some there are, who leave writers very Kttle room 
for felf-congratulation ; fome who affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the publick, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correft their manners, is like XerxeSy to 
fcourge the wind, or fhackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to fupport by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine or malignity; intereft is the ruling' 
motive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring 
to increafe his own ftores of happinefs by perpetual 
accumulation, without reflefting upon the numbars 
whom his fuperfluity condemns to want 5 in this ftate 
of things a book of morality is publiftied, in which 
charity and benevolence are ftrongly enforced; and 
it is proved beyond oppofition, that men arc happy 
in proportion as they are virtuous, and rich as they 
are liberal. The book is applauded, and the au- 
thor 
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thor is preferred ; he imagines his applaufe deferved, 
and receives lefs pleafure from the acquifition of reward 
than the confcioufnefs of merit. Let us look again 
upon mankind : intereft is ftill the ruling motive, and 
the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, malevo- 
lence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this aflertion, arifes 
merely from its generality and comprehenfion : to 
overthrow it by a detail of diftinft fafts, requires a 
1«?ider furvey of the world than human eyes can take ; 
the progrefs of reformation is gradual and filent, as 
the extenfion of evening (hadowsi we know that 
they were fliort at noon> and are long at fun-fet, but 
our fenfes were not able to difcern their increafe: 
we know of every civil nation, that it was once 
favage, and how was it reclaimed but by a precept 
and admonition ? 

Mankind are univerfally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees i as they are univerfally ignorant, yet 
with greater or lefs irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increafed and preferved 
in one place beyond another; but by diligent inculca- , 
tion and rational inforcement ? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influ- 
ence is ftill little in the world ; fo the ground is an- 
nually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread. But, furely, neither the labours of the mo- 
ralift nor of the hulbandman are vain : let them for 
a while negled their tafks, and their ufefulnefs will 
be known ; thewickednefs that is now frequent woyld 
become univerfal, the bread that is now. fcarce would 
wholly fail. 

The 
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The power, indeed, of every individual is fmall^ 
and the confequence of his endeavours impercep- 
tible in a general profpeft of the world. Provi^ 
dence has given no nian ability to do much, that 
fomething might be left for every man to do. The 
bufinefs of life is carried on by a general co-opera- 
tion 5 in which the part of any fingle man can be no 
more diftinguiftied, than the effed of a particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a fummer 
(hower: yet every drop increafes the inundation, 
and every hand adds to the happinefs or mifery of 
mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, feldom 
works a vifible effed upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is read moft, is read 
by few, compared with»thofe that read it not ; and oi 
thofe few, the greater part perufe it with difpofitioas 
that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the feveral motives which 
procure to books the honour of perufal : fpite, vanity, 
and curiofity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
paflion which incites to any other adion, ferves at one 
time or other to ftimulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, becaufe they hope to diftinguilh their 
penetration, by finding faults which have t{c^icd 
the publick 5 others eagerly buy it in the firft bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
prftife, and not lag, as Falfiaff terms it, in " the 
^ rearward of the falhion^'' 

Some read for flyle, and fome for argument : opo 
has little care about the fentiment, he obferves only 

how 
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how it is exprefled; another regards not the con- 
clufion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred : 
they read for other purpofes than the attainment of 
practical knowledge; and are no more likely to grow 
wife by an examination of a treatife of moral pru* 
dence, than an architeft to inflame his devotion 
by confidering attentively the proportions of a 
temple. 

Some read that they may embellifli their converia- 
tion, or (hine in difpute ; fome that they may not be 
deteded in ignorance, or want the reputation of 
literary accomplifhments : but the moft general and 
prevalent reafon of ftudy is the impoffibility of find- 
ing another amufement equally cheap or conftant, 
equally independent on the hour or the weather. He 
that wants money to follow the chafe of pleafure 
through her yearly circuit, and is left at home when 
the gay world rolls to Bath or Tunbridge ; he whofe 
gout compels him to hear from his chamber the rattle \7^ 
of chariots tranfporting happier beings to plays and 
aflemblies, will be forced to feek in books a refuge 
from himfelf* 

The author is not wholly ufelefs, who provides in- 
nocent amufements for minds like thefe. There are, 
in the prefent (late of things, fo many more inftiga- 
tions to evil, than incitements to good, that he who 
keeps men in a neutral ftate, may be juflly confidered 
as a benefaftor to life. 

But, perhaps, it feldom happens, that ftudy ter- 
minates in mere paftime. Books have always a fecret 
influence on the underftanding; we cannot at plea- 
fure obliterate ideas : he that reads books of fcience^ 

You III. U thougk 
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though without any fixed defire of improvement, will 
grow more knowing ; he that entertains himfelf with 
moral or religious treatifes, will imperceptibly advance 
in goodnefs ; the ideas which are often offered to the 
mind, will at laft find a lucky moment when it is dif- 
pofed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reafon, as a dif- 
couragement to writers, that there are already books 
fufiicicnt in the world ; that all the topicks of per- 
fuafion have been difcuffed, and every important 
queftion clearly ftated and juftly decided > and that, 
therefore, there is no room to hope,, that pigmies 
(hould conquer where heroes have been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the prcfent time^^0iould ad- 
vance the great work of reformation, whicJ\their pre- 
deceflbrs were forced to leave unfiniflied. 

Whatever be the prefent extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increafe ; but fo narrow, that al- 
moft every underflanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation pi its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, 
however, not neceffary, that a man (hould forbear 
to write, till, he has difcovered fome truth unknown 
before ; he may be fufficiently ufeful, by only diver- 
fifying the furface of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a fecond view of thofe 
beauties which it had paffed over inattentively be- 
forc* Every writer may find intellefts correfpondent 
to his own,, to whom his expreflions are familiar 
and his thoughts congenial ; and, perhaps, truth 
is often more fuccefsfully propagated by men of 
moderate abilities, who, adopting the opinions of 

•thers. 
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bthers, have no care but to explain them clearly, than 
by fubtle fpeculatifts and curious fearchers, who exa(ft 
from their readers powers equal to their own, and if 
their fab ricks of fciehce be ftrong, take no care to 
render them acceffible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which 
I have laid out in thefe little compofitions. That 
the world has grown apparently better, fince the 
publication of the Adventurer y I have not obferved 5 
but am willing to think, that many have been af- 
fedted by fingle feritiments, of which it is their bufi- 
nefs to renew the impreffion ; that many have caught 
hints of truth, which it is now their duty to purfue; 
and that thofe who have received no improvement, 
have wanted not opportunity but intention to im- 
prove. 



Vz 
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Numb. 138*, S atvkd ay, March z, ly^^ 

Qjiidpure tranfttillet ? kmosy em dulce lucfUum^ 
Anfecreium itery etfalUntuJemta vit^e f HoR* 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 

Honours or weahh our blifs infure ; 

Or down through life unknown to ftray, 

Where lonely leads the filent way. Francis. 

HAVI N G confidered the importance of authors 
to the welfare of the publick, I am led by a 
natural train of thought, to refleft on their condition 
with regard to themfelves y and to enquire what degree 
ofhappinefs or vexation is annexed to the difficult and 
laborious employment of providing inflruAion or en- 
tertainment for mankind. 

In eftimating the pain or pleafure of any par- 
ticular ftate, every man, indeed, draws his decifions 
from his own breaft, and cannot witb certainty de- 
termine, whether other minds are afFeded by the 
fame caufes in the fame manner. Yet by this cri- 
terion we mufl: be content to judge, becaufc no 
other can be obtained; and, indeed, we have no 
reafon to think it very fallacious, ' for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which cither does not 
feel like others^ or diflembles its fenfibility, we find 
men unanimoufly concur in attributing happinefs or 
mifery to particular conditions, as they agree in 
acknowledging the cold of winter and the heat of 
autumn. 

If 
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If we appiy to authors themfelves for an aca)UQt 
of their ftate, it wijl appear very little to defcrvc- • 
envy s for they have in all ages been addided to com- 
plaint. The negleft of learning, the ingratitude of 
the prefent age, and the abfurd preference by which 
ignorance and dullnefs often obtain favour and re- 
wards, have been from age to age topicks of invec- 
tive J and few have left their nanies to pofterky, with^ 
©ut fome appeal to future candour from the pefverfc- 
nefs and malice of their own times. 

I have, nevertbelefs, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miferable than their fellow mortals. The • 
prefent life is to all a ftate of infelicity ; «very man, 
like an author, believes himfelf to merit more 
than he obtains, and folaces the prefent with the 
profpeft of tlie future; others, indeed, fuffer thofe 
difappointments in filence, of which the writer 
complains, to fliew how well he has learnt the art of 
lamentation. 

There is at lead one gleam of felicity, of which 
few writers have miffed the enjoyment : he whofc 
hopes have fo far overpowered his fears, as that he 
has refolved to ftand forth a candidate for fame, 
feldom fails to amufe himfelf, before his appearance, 
with pleafing fcenes of affluence or honour; while 
his fortune is yet under the regulation of fancy, he 
cafily models it to his wi(h, fuffers no thoughts of 
criticks ,or rivals to intrude upon his mind, but 
counts over the bounties of patronage, or liftens to 
the voice of praife. 

Some there are, that talk very luxurioully of the 
fecond period of an author's happinefe, and ttell of 

U3 the 
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the tumultuous raptures of invention, v\4:en the mind 
riots in imagery, and the choice Hands fufj^endcd be- 
tween different fcntiments. 

• Thefe pleafures, I beheve, may fometimcs be in- 
d\ilged to thofe, who come to a fubjed of difquifi- 
tion with minds full of ideas, and with (ancies fo 
vigorous, as eafily to excite, feleft,. and arrange 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleafing employ- 
ment, when one fcntiment readily produces another* 
and both ideas and exprjlTions prefent thcmfclves at 
the firft fummons: but fuch happinefs, the grcateft 
genius does not always obtain ; and common Writer^ 
knqw it only to fuch a degree, as to credit its pof- 
fibility. Compofition is, for. the mod part, an etfort 
of flow diligence and fteady perfevqrance, to which 
the mind is dragged by neceflity or refolution, and 
from which the attention is every moment ftarting to 
more delightfal amufements. 

It frequently happens^ that a defign which, when 
confidercd at a diftance, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with unexpedVed 
difficulties; the mind which, while it confidered it 
in the grofs, imagined itfelf atnply furniflied with 
materials, finds fometimes an unexpected barrennefs 
and vacuity, and wonders whither all thofe ideas are 
vaniflied, which a little before feemed fl.ruggling for 
emiffion. 

Sometimes many thoughts prefent themfelves ; b\i^ 
fo confufed and unconnedled, that they are not with- 
out difficulty reduced to method, or concatet^atedj \r\ 
a regular and dependent feries : the mind falls at once 
into a labyrinth, of which neither the begjnning nor 
end can be difcovered, and toils and ftrpggles without 
progrcfs or extrication. 

It 
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It is ajQTerted by Horace^ that " if matter be once 
" got together, words will be found with very little 
** difficulty;" a pofition which, though fufficiently 
plaufible to be inferted in poetical precepts, is by 
no means ftridtly and philofophically true. If words 
were naturally and neceffarily confequcntial to fenti- 
ments, it would always follow, that he who has moft 
knowledge muft have moft eloquence, and that 
every man would clearly cxprefs what he fully under- 
ftood : yet we find, that to think, and difcourfe, arc 
often the qualities of different perfons: and many 
books might furely be produced, where juft and 
noble fentiments are degraded and obfcured by un- 
fuitable didion. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care * 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and thofc 
not ufelefs or contemptible, words are almoft the 
only care : many make it their ftudy, not fo much 
to ftrike out new fentiments, as to recommend thofe 
whiph are already known to mor^ favourable notice 
by fairer decorations; but every man, whether he 
copies or invents, whether he delivers his own 
thoughts or thofe of another, has often found him- 
felf deficient in the power of exprefSon, big with 
ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ranfack 
his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at laft unable to imprefs upon his reader the 
image exifting in his own mind. 

It is one of the common diftrefles of a writer, to 
be within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
fingle epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
require only a correfpondent term in order to finifh 
a paragraph with degance, and make one of its 
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members anfwer to the other : but thefe deficiencies 
cannot always be fuppliedj and after a long ftudy 
and vexation, the paffage is turned anew, and the 
web unwoven that was fo nearly finiflied. 

But when thoughts and words are collided and 
adjufted, and the whole compofition at laft con- 
<;luded, it feldom gratifies the author, when he 
comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with the 
hopes which had been excited in the fury of the per- 
formance: novelty always captivates the m*\nd; as 
our thoughts rife frefti upon us, we readily believe 
them juft and original, which, when the pleafure of 
produdlion is over, we find to be mean and common, 
or borrowed from the works of others, and fuppUe4 
by memory rather than invention. 

But though it fliould happen that the writer finds 
BO fuch faults in his performance, he is ftill to re- 
aaember, that he looks upon it with partial eyes: 
and when h^ confiders, how much men who c^ould 
^udge of others with great exaftnefs, have often 
failed of judging of themfelves, he will be afiraid of 
deciding too haftily in his own favour, or of allowing 
himfclf to contemplate with too much complacence, 
treafure that has not yet been brought to the teft, nor 
paffed the only trial that can ftamp its value. 

From the publick, and only from the publick, is 
he to ^wait a confirmation of his claim, and a final 
juflification of felf^efteem; but the publick is not 
eafily ptrfuaded to favour an author. If mankind 
were left to judge for themfelves, it is reafonable to 
imagine, that of fuch writings, at leaft, as defcribe 
the moveoa^hts 6f the human paiTions, and of which 
^very 'mati carri^ the archetype within him, a juft 
M '^ opinio^ 
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ppinion would be formed j but whoever has remarked 
the fate of books, muft have found it governed by- 
other caufes, than general confent arifing from general 
fconvidlion. If a new performance happens not to fall 
into the hands of fome who hwe courage to tell, and 
iiuthority to propagate their opinion, it of'.cn remains 
long in obfcurity, and periflies unknown and unexa^ 
mined* A few, a very few, commonly conftitutc 
the taftc of the time ; the judgment which they have 
once pronounced, fome are too lazy to difcufs, and 
fome too timorous to contradift : it may however be, 
I think, obferved, that their power is greater to de- 
prefs than exalt, as mankind are n^ore credulous of 
f enfure than of praife. 

This perverfion of the publick judgment is not to 
be raflily numbered amongft the mifcries of an au- 
thor ; iince it commonly ferves, after mifcarriage^ to 
reconcile him to himfelf. Becaufe the world ha^ 
fometimes pafled an unjul^ fentence, he readily con-* 
eludes the fentence unjuft by which his performance 
is condemned ; becaufe fome have been exalted abov^ 
their merits by partiality, he is fure to afcribe the fuc- 
cefs of a rival, not to the merit of hb work, but the - 
^al of his patrons. Upon the whole, as the author 
feems to fliare all the common miferies of life, he ap^ 
pears to partake likewife of its lenitives and abate- 
Jnents. 
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CHAP. I. 

- pESCRIPTlON OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY* 

YE who liften with credulity to the whifpers of 
fancy, and puifuc with eagernefe the phantoms 
of hope; who expect that age will perform the pro- 
mifes of youih, and that the deficiencies of the pre- 
fent day will be lupplied by the morrow; attend to 
the hlftory of Raflclas Prince of Abiffinia. 

Raffelas was the fourth fon of the mighty empe- 
rour, in whofc dominions the Father of Waters be- 
gins his com fe; whofe bounty pours down the ftreams 
of plenty, and Icatters over half the world the har- 
yefts of Eg}pt. 

According to the cuftom which has defcended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
2:one, Raflfelas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other fons and daughters of Abiffinian royalty, till 
^he order of fucceflion Ihould call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wifdom or policy of an- 
tiquity had deftined for the rcfidence of the Abifli^ 
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jjian princes, was a fpacious valley in the t^Ingdoni 
of Amhara, furrounded on every fide by mountains^ 
©f which the fummits overhang the middle part. 
The only paflage, by which it could be entered, was 
a cavern that paffed under a rock, of which it has . 
long been difputed whether it was the work of na- 
ture or of human induftry. The outlet of the cavern 
Vas concealed by thick wood, and the |nouth which 
opened into the valley was clofed with gates of iron, 
foiled by the artificers of ancient days, fo maflTy that 
DO man could ^without the help of engines open ov 
(hut them(. ^ ,, v - 

From theimountains on every fide, rivulets de- 
fceiwkd thftt fililed'all the valley with verdure and fer- 
tility, anc^ formed: a, lake in the middle inhabited by 
fi(h of 'ewty?fp5cies,-and frequented by every fowl 
whom nature. Kas;- taught 'to dip the wing in water* 
This lakeldifcharged; its^fuperflm by a ftrcam 
which enteral a dark cleft of; the jnountain on the 
northern fide, and*'fell:*with-dr6idfulVnoife from pre-t 
ciptce to precipice till it was;heira^ri5Unore, • 

Tlie fides of the niQuntaias.;jyere ^covered with 
tPces, tlie banks of the brooks %^rc divctrfified 
with flowers ; every blaft fhook 'if^l:es from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
.ground. All animals that bite the grafs, oi: broufe 
the Ihrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in this 
fxtenfive circuit, lecured from beafts of prey by the 
mountains which confined them. On one part were 
flacks and herds feeding in the paftures, 1on ano- 
ther all the beafts of chafe friiking in the lawns; 
the fprightly kid was bounding on the rock^ the 
iubtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and the fo^. 
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iemn tlq^ant rcpoling in the (hade. All die divef- 
fities of the world were brought together, the blef- 
lings of nature were coUedcd, and its evils extraded 
and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, fupplied its inha-' 
bitants with the neceflaries of life 5 and all delights 
anti fuperfluities were added at the annual vific 
wqich the emperour paid his children, when the 
iron gate was opened to the found of mufick ; and 
during eight days every one that refided in the val- 
ley was required to propofe whatever might con- 
tribute to make feclufion pleafant, to fill up the 
vacancies of attention, and leffen the tedioufnefs of 
time. Every defire was imn^diately graiUgd^ Atf 
the artificers of plSilSre were c|rfe3''to giaoaefr'tbe 
feftivity ; the muficians exerteff^the povv 
mony, and the dancers (hewed their aSfivT 
fore the princes, in hope tl^at the y fhould ^ 
lives in this blifsfiil captivjiY.^o which. tl/pfe ^^ 
wcreadmitted whofedeittflBra^^ th^§^ 'z^ - ^Hi. 
to^^^rnovelty to V^^!^ Such was the appear- ^ ^.' 

anceof fecurity and delight which this rdiivementaiy^^^^'^^ 
afforded, that they, to whom it was hew, always 
defired that it' might beperp etual ; and as thole,«#^4 ^^^' "-^ 
on^^^hpm the iron gate had^n^^^claicd, were never 
fuj^eoto return, the efFeft of longer expeiience 
could not be known. Thus every year produced 
new fchemes of delight, and new competitors for 
imprifonment. tJ ^^ 

The palace ftood on an eminence raifed ^flSout 
thirty paces above the furface of the lake, it wa? , , 

divided into many fquares or courts, bujlt with ^ -ir 
greater or left magnificence, according to the rank 

/^ ^^t-/ of 
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of thofe for whom thty were defigncd. The rooft 
were turned into arclies of mafly flone, joined by a 
cement that grew harder by time, and the building 
flood from century to century d* r ding the folftitial 
rains and equinodial hurricanes, without^ need of re- 
paration. 

This houfe, which was fo large as to be fully 
known to none but fome ancient officers who fuc- 
ceflively inherited the fecrets of the place, was built 
as if fufpicion herlelf had didated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and fecret paflage^ 
every fquare had a communication with the reft, 
cither from the upper ftories by private galleries, 
or by fubterranean paflages from the lower apart- 
ments. Many of the columns had uniufpcded ca- 
vities, in which a long race of monarchs had repo- 
fited their treaiurcs. They then doled up the open- 
ing with marble, which was never to be removed 
but in the utmoft exigencies of the kingdom ^ and 
recorded their accumulations in a book which was 
itfelf concealed in a tower not entered but by the 
cmperour, attended by the prince who ftood next 
in fifcceffion. 

CHAR ti. 

THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE BA?tt 
VALLEY. 

HE R E the fons and daughters of Al^iffinia lived 
only to know the fofr viciffitudes of pleafurc 
and repofe, attended by all that were fkilful to de- 
light, and gratified with whatever the fenfes can 

enjoy. 
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enjoy. They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and 
llept in the fortrefles of fecurity. Every art was 
pradtifed to make them pleafed with their own con- 
dition. The fages who inftrudled them, told thdm of 
nothing but the miferies of publick life,. and defcribed 
all beyond the mountains as regions of calamity, where 
difcord was always raging, and where man preyed 
upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
they, were daily entertained .with fongs, the fubjedt of 
which was the happy valley. Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumerations of different enjoy- 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the bufinefs of 
every hour from the dawn of morning to the clofe of 
even. 

Thefe methods were generally fuccefsful ; few of 
the princes had ever wiQied to enlarge their bounds, 
but pafled their lives in full convidion that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could beftow, 
and pitied thofe whom fate had excluded from this 
feat of tranquillity, as the fport of chance and the 
Haves of mifery. 

Thus they rofe in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleafed with each other and with themfelves, 
all but Raffelas, who in the twenty-fixth year of 
his age began to withdraw himfelf from their paf- 
times and aflemblies, and to delight in folitary walks 
and filent meditation. He often fat before tables 
covered with luxury, ^nd forgot to tafte the dain- 
ties that were placed before him : he rofe ab- 
ruptly in the midft of the fong, and haftily retired • 
beyond the found of mufick. His attendants ob- 
ferved the change, and endeavoured to renew his 

love 
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love of picafurc: he negleded their officioufneft^ 
Tcpiilfed their invitations, and fpent day after day 
on the banks of rivulets flieltered with trees, wherd 
kc fomctimes liftened to the birds in the branches, 
fometimes obferved the fi(h playing in the ftream^ 
and anon caft his eyes upon the paftures and moun- 
tains filled with animals, of which feme were 
biting the herbage, and fome fleeping among the 
bulhes. 

This fingularity of his humour made him much 
obferved. One of the Sages, in whofe converfation 
he had formerly delighted, followed him fccretly, in 
hope of difcovering the caufe of his difqtiiet. Raflelas, 
who knew not that any one- was near him, having for 
fome time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were 
broufing among the rocks, began to compare their 
condition with his own. 

" What,** faid he, " makes the difference be- 
tween man and all the * reft of the animal cre- 
ation ? Every beaft that ftrays befide me has the 
fame corporal neceffities with^myfclf; he is hungry 
and crops the grafs, he is thirfty and drinks the 
flream, his thirft and hunger are appeafed, he is 
fatisfied and fleeps; he rifcs again and is hungr}% 
he is again fed and is at reft. I am hungry and 
thirfty like- him, but'^when thirft and hunger ceale I 
am not at reft ; I am, like him, pained with want, 
but am not, like him, fatisfied with fulaefs. The 
intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long 
again to be hungry that I may again quicken my 
attention. The birds peck the berries or the con, 
and fly away to the groves, where they fit in feem- 
ipg happinefs on the branches, and wafte their lives 
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in tuning one unvaried feries of founds. I likewife 
ban call the lutanlft and the finger, but the founds 
that pleafed me yefterday weary nic to-day, and will 
grow yet more wearifome to-morrow, I can dif- 
cover within me no power of perception which is not 
glutted with its proper pleafure, yet I do not feel 
myfelf delighted. Man furely has feme latent fenfc 
for which this place affords no gratification, or Ke 
has fome delires diftinft from fenfe, which muft be fi* 
tisfied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and feeing the 
tnoon rifing, walked towards the palace. As he 
paffed through the fields, Jtnd faw the animals around 
him, •* Ye, faid he, are. happy, And need not envy 
me that walk thus among you, burdened with my- 
felf; nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity; 
for it is not the felicity of man. I have many dif- 
treffds from which ye are fi-ee ; I fear pain when I do 
not feel it; I fometimes (brink at evils recolleded, 
and f(;metimes ftart at evils anticipated : furely the 
equity of Providence has balanced peculiar fufferings 
with peculiar enjoyments." 

With obfervations like thcfe the prince amufed 
himfelf as he returned, uttering them with a plain- ' 
live voice, yet with a look that difcovered him to 
feel fome complacence in his own perfpicacity, and 
to receive fome folace of the miferies of life, from 
confcioufncfs of the delicacy with which he felt, 
and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled chcerfiiUy in the diverfions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened. 

Vot. III. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

/^ N the next day his old inftruAor, imagining 
that he had now made himfelf acquainted with 
bis difeafe of mind, was in hope of curing it by 
counfel, and officioufly fought an opportunity of con- 
ference, which the prince, havii^ long confidered 
him as one whofe intdleds were exhaufted, was not 
very willing to afford : *^ Why, faid he, does this 
man thus intrude upon me; Ihall I be never fuf- 
fered to forget thofe ledures which pkafcd only 
while they were new, and to become new again mull 
be forgotten ?*' He then walked intp the wood, and 
compofed himfelf to his ufual meditations ; when be- 
fore his thoughts had taken any fettled form, he 
perceived his pujifuer at his fide, and was ^ firft 
pron^ted by his impatience to go haftily away ; but, 
being unwilling to offend a man whom he had once 
reverenced and ftill loved, he invited him to fit dowa 
with him on the bank. 

The old man thus encouraged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately obferved in the 
prince, and to inquire why he fo often retired from 
the pleafures of the palace, to lonelinefs and filence. 
" I fly from pleafure, faid the prince, becaufe^ plea- 
furc has ccafed to pleafe; I am lonely becaufe I 
am miferable, and am unwilling to cloud with my 
prefence the happinefs of others/' " You, Sir, faid 
the fage, are the firft who has complained of mi- 
fery in the happy valley. I hope to convince you 
that your complaints have no real caufc* You are 
^ ^' here 
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t)erc in ftiU poffeiEon of all that the emperour of 
Abiffinia can beftow ; here is neither labour to be 
endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is all that 
labour or danger can procure or purchafe. Look 
round and tell me which of your wants is without 
fupply ; if you want nothing, how are you unhappy ?" 

** That I want nothing, faid the prince, or that 
1 know not what I want, is the caufe of my com- 
jiaint ; if I had any known want, I (hould have a 
certain wi(h; that wifli would excite endeavour, 
and I fliould not then repine to fee the fun move 
fo flowly towards the weftern mountain, or lament 
when the day breaks and fleep will no longer hide 
me from myfelf. When I fee the kids and the lamb9 
chafing one anotlier, I fancy that I Oiould be happy 
if I had fomething to purfue. But, pofleffing-^U that 
I can want, I find one day aild onf^hour exadly like 
another, except that the latter is ftill more tediouS 
than the former. Let your experience inform me 
how the day may now fecm as (hort as in my child- 
hood, while nature was yet frelb, and every moment 
fhewed me what I never had obferved before. I 
have already enjoyed too much 5 give me fomething 
to defire.'* 

The old man was furpriled at this new fpecies of 
affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 
willing to be filent, " Sir, faki he, if you had feea 
the miferics of the world, you would know how to 
value your prefcnt ftate." " Now, (aid the prince, 
you have given me fomething to defire ; I ihall long 
to fee the miferies of the world, fincc the fight of 
them is neceffary to happinefs.** 

Xz 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

AT this time the found of mufick proclaimed 
the hour of repaft, and the converfation was 
concluded. The old man went away fufficiently 
difcontentcd, to find that his reafonings had pro- 
duced the only conclufion which they were intended 
to prevent* But in the decline of life fhame and grief 
arc of fliort duration; whether it be that we bear 
eafily what we have borne long, or that, finding our- 
felves in age lefs regarded, we lefs regard others ; or, 
that we look with flight regard upon affliftions, to 
which we know that the hand of death is about to put 
an end. 

The prince, whofc views were extended to a wider 
fpaccj could not fpeedily quiet his emotions. He 
had been before terrified at the length of life which 
nature promifed him, becaufe he confidered that ia 
a long time much muft be endured; he now re- 
joiced in his youth, becaufe in many years much 
might be done. 

This firft beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his checks, 
and doubled the luftre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the defire of doing fomething, though he knevr 
not yet with diftindnefs, either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unfocial ; 
but, confidering himfelf as mafter of a fecret flock 
of happinefs, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affeded to be bufy m all fchemcs of 
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^iverfion, and endeavoured to make others picafed 
with thi5 ftate of which he himfelf was weary. But 
plcafures never can be fo multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could fpend without fufpicion in folitary thought. 
The load of life was ipuch lightened : he went eagerly 
into the affemblies, becaufe he fuppofed the frequency 
of his prefence neccflary to the fuccefs of his pur- 
pofess he retired gladly to privacy, becaufe he had 
jiow a fubjeifj: of thpught. 

His chief amufement was to pidure to himfelf 
that world whicli he had never feen ; to place him- 
felf in various conditions ; to be entangled in imagi^ 
nary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adven- 
tures: but his benevolence always terminated his 
projefts in the relief of diftrefs, the deteftion of 
fraud, the defeat of oppreffion, and the difFufion of 
bappinefs. 

Thus pafled twenty months of the life of Raflc- 
las. He bufied himfelf fo intenfely in vifionary 
buftle, that he forgot his real folitude, and, amidft 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of hu- 
man affairs, negleded to confider by what means he 
^ould mingle. with mankind. 

One day, as he was fitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himfelf an orphan virgin robbed of her little 
portio n by a treacherous lover, and crying after him 
for reftitution and redrefs. So ftrongly was the image 
impreffed upon his mind, that he ftarted up in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to ftize the plun- 
derer with all the eagernefs of real purfuit* Fear na- 
turally quickens the flight of guilt, RaiJelas could 
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not catch the fugitive with his utmoft efforts ^ buf< 
rcfolving to weary by perfcverancc, him whom he 
cotrid not furpafs in fpeed, he preffed on till the foot 
of the mountain flopped his courfe. 

Here he recoUeded himfelf, and fmiled at hi« 
own ufelcfs impetuofity. Then raifing his eyes to 
the mountain, ^ This, faid he, is the fatal obftacic 
that hinders at once the enjoyment of pleafure, and 
the erercife of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes and wifties have flown beyond this boundary 
of my life, which yet I never have attempted to 
furaiount !" 

Struck with this refle6lion> he fat down to mufe 3 
and remembered, that fince he firft refolved to 
cfcape from his confinement, the fun had paffed 
twice over him in his annual couife. He now 
felt a degree of regret with which he had never 
been before acquainted. He confidered how much 
might have been done in the time which had 
pa&d, and left nothing real behind it. He com-r 
pared twenty months with the life of man. " In 
life, faid he, is not to be counted th^ ignorance of 
infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before 
we are able to think, and we foon ceafc from the 
power of afting. The true period of human eliftence 
may be reafonably eftimated at forty years, of which 
I have mufed away the four and twentieth part. 
What I have loft was certain, for I have certainly 
poflefled it ; but of twenty months to coln^ who ca^ 
lUTure me ?** 

The confcioufnefs of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be recon-i 
filed to \im(t\f. •• The reft of my time, faid he, 
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has been loft by the crime or folly of my anceftors, 
and the abfurd inftitutions of my country ; I re- 
member it with difguft, yet without remorfc : but 
the months that have paffed fincc new light darted 
into my foul, fince I formed a fcheme of rea- 
fonable felicity, have been fquandered by my own 
fault. 1 have loft that which can never be reftored : 
I have feen the fun rife and fct for twenty months, 
an idle gazer on the light of heaven; In this time 
the birds have left the neft of their mother, and 
committed themfelves to the woods and to the 
ikies: the kid has forfaken the teat, and learned 
by degrees to climb the rocks in queft of inde- 
pendent fuftenance. I only have made no advances, 
but am ftifl helplefs and ignorant. The moon, by 
more than twenty changes, admonifhed me of the 
flux of life ; the ftream that rolled before my feet 
upbraided my inadivity. I fat feaftbg on intel- 
lectual luxury, regardlefs alike of the examples of the 
earth, and the inftruftions of the planets. Twenty 
months are paffed, who (hall reftore them ?'* 

Thefe forrowful meditations faftencd upon his 
mind; he paffed four months in refolving to lofe 
no more time in idle refolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had 
broken a porcelain cup, o'emark, that what cannot be 
repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious; and Raffelas reproached him- 
fclf that he had not difcovered it, having not 
known, or not confidered, how many ufeful hints ; . 
arc obtained by chance, and how often the mind, 
hurried by her own ardour to diftant views, ncglefts 
the truths that lie open before her. He for a few 
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hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bcn^ 
his whole mind upon the means of efcaping from the 
valley of happinefs* 



CHAP. V. 

THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE, 

TJ E now found that it would be very difficult 
to effeft that which it was very eafy to fup* 
pofe effefted. When he looked round about him, 
he faw himfejf confined by the bars of nature which 
had never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
whiph none that once had paffed it were ever able 
to returi}. He was now impatient as an eagle ia 
^ gr^te* He paffed week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to fee if there was any aperture 
v^hich the buflies might conceal, but foui;id all the 
fummits inacceflible by their prominence. The iron 
gate he defpaired to open; for it was not only ft- 
cured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by fucceffive fentinels, and was by its po- 
fition expofed to the perpetual dbfervation of all thq 
inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were difcharged; and, looking 
down at a tiipe when the fun (hone ftrongly upon it5 
mouth, he difcovered it to be full of broken rocks, 
which, though they permitted the (beam to flov^^ 
through many narrow paff?iges, would flop any body 
of folid bulk. He returned difcouraged and dejeded 5 
but, having now known the bleffiiig of hope, refolvcd 
licver to defpair. 

In 
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In thefe fruitlefs fearches he fpent ten months. 
The time, however, paffed cheerfully away : in the 
fnorning he rofe with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night flcpt 
found after his fatigue. He met a thoufand amufe- 
ments which beguiled his labour, anrf diverfified his 
thoughts. He difcerned the various inftinds of ani- 
mals, and properties of plants, and found the place 
replete with wonders, of which he purpofed to folacc 
himfelf with the contemplation, if he fliould never 
be able toaccomplifli his flight; rejoicing that his en^ 
deavours, though yet unfuccefsful, had fupplied him 
with a fource of inexhauftible inquiry. 

But his original curiofity was not yet abated; he 
refolved to obtain fomc knowledge of the ways of 
men. His wifh ftill continued, but his hope grew 
lefs. He ceafed to furvey any longer the walls of his 
prifon, and fpared to fearch by new toils for interflices 
which he knew could not be found, yet determined to 
keep his defign always in view, and lay hold oh any- 
expedient that time fhould offer. 

CHAP. VI. 

A DISSERTAT](0N ON THE AUT OF FtYINO.' 

AMONG the artifts that had been allured into 
' the happy valley, to labour for the accom- 
modation and pleafure of its inhabitants, was a 
man eminent for his knowledge of the mechanick 
plowers, who had| Contrived many engines both of 
ufe and recreation. By a wheel, which the flream 
f urned, he forced the water into a tower, whence 
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it was diflributed to all the apartments of the palace. 
He ereded a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial (howers* 
One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, was 
ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran 
through it gave a conftant motion -, and inftruments 
of foft mufick were placed at proper diftanccs, of 
which fome played by the impulfe of the wind, and 
fome by the power of the dream, . 

This artift was fometimes vifited by RaiSelas, who 
was pleafed with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would come when all his acquifitions 
ftiould be of ufe to him in the open world. He came 
one day to amufe himfelf in his ufual manner, and 
found the mailer bufy in building a failing chariot; 
he faw that the defign was prafticable upon a level 
furface, and with expreffions of great efteem folicited 
its completion. The workman was pleafed to find 
himfelf fo much regarded by the prince, and refolved 
to gain yet higher honours. " Sir, faid he, you 
have feen but a fmall part of what the mechanick 
fciences can perform. I have been long of opinion^ 
that inftead of the tardy conveyance of (hips and cha- 
riots, man might ufe the fwifter migration of wings ; 
that the fields of air are open to knT^wledge, and 
that only ignorance and idlenefs' need crawrupontbe 
ground.*' 

This hint rekindled the prince's defire of pafEng 
the mountains; having feen what the mechanift 
had already performed, he was willing to fancy that 
he could do more; yet refolved to inquire furtherji 
before he fuffered hqpe to afflift him by difappoint- 
lii^nt, ^^ I am afr^d, laid h^ to the vtift, tha( 
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your imagination prevails over your fkill, and that 
you now tell me rather what you wifh, than what 
you know. Every animal has his element affigned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and bcafts 
the earth." ^* So, replied the mechanift, fifties 
have the water, in which yet beads can fwim by 
nature, and men by art. He that can. fwim needs, 
not defpair to fly: to fwim is to fly in a grofler 
fluid, and to fly is to fwim in a fubtler. We arp 
only to proportion our power of refiftance to the 
different dcnfity of mattet through which we are to 
pafs. You will be neccfiarily upborn by the air, if 
you can reqew any impulfe upon it, faftcr than th? 
air can recede from the preflure/* 

" But the exercife of fwimming, faid the prince, is 
very laborious ; the ftrongeft limbs are foon wearied j 
I am afraid the' aft of flying will be yet more violent^ 
^d wings will be of no great ufc, unlefs we c^n fly 
further than we can fwim.'* 

" The labour of rifing from the ground, (aid 
the artifl:, will be great, as we fee it in the heavier 
domeftick fowls, but as we mount higher, the 
earth's attraction, and the body's gravity, will be 
gradually diminiftied, till we fliall arrive at a region 
where the man will float in the air without any 
tendency to fall : no care will then be neceflary but 
$0 move forwards, which the gentled impulfe will 
effed:. You, Sir, whofe curiofity is fo extenfive, 
will eafily conceive with what pleafure a philofo- 
pher, furoifhed with wings, and hovering in the iky^^ 
would fee the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling 
beneath him, and prefenting to him fucceffively, 
};>v its diurnal mptio% all the countries within the 

fam? 
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£ime parallel. How mu(l it amufe the pendent 
i'peftator to fee the moving fcene of land and 
ocean, cities and deferts ! To furyey with equal fe- 
curity the marts of trade, and the fields of battle j; 
mountains infefted by barbarians, and fruitful re- 
gions gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace! 
How eafily (hall we then trace the Nile through all 
his paflage ; pafs over to diftant regions, and examine 
the face of nature from one cxtcemity of the ear^h tq 
the other 1'* 

** All this, (aid the prince, is much to be defired 5 
but 1 am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in thefe regions jof fpeculation and tranquillity. I 
have been told, that refpiration is difficult upoa 
lofty mountains, y^t from thefe precipices, thourfi 
fb high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very 
enfy to fall : therefore I fufpeft, that from any 
height^ where life can be fupported, there may b^ 
danger of too quick dcfccnt." 

" Nothing, replied the artift, will ever be at-, 
tempted, if all poffible objedions muft be firft 
overcome. If you will favour my projed, I will 
try the firft flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
fidered the ftrufture of all volant animaU, and find 
the folding continuity of the bat's wings moft cafily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I (hall begin my tafk to-morrow, and in a 
year exped to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and purfuit of man. But I will work only on this 
condition, that tl)e art fhall not be divulged, and 
that you (hall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourfelves.'* 

« Why^^ 
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^ Why, faid Raffelas, £houId you envy others 
lb great an advantage ? All Ikill ought to be exerted 
for univerfal good; every man has owed much to 
others, and ought to repay the kindnefs that he has 
received/* 

" If men were all virtuous, returned the artift,^ I 
fliould with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what would be the fecurity of the good, if the bad 
could at pleafure invade them from the iky ? Againfl: 
an army failing through the clouds, neither walls, nor 
mountains, nor feas, could afford any fecurity. A 
flight of northern favages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irrefiftibld violence upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under them, 
Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of 
iilppinefs, might be violated by the fudden defcent of 
fome of the naked nations that fwarm on the coail of 
the fouthern fea." 

The prmce promifed fecrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopclefs of fuccefe. He 
vifited the work from time to time, observed its 
progrefs, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to fecilitate motion, and unite levity with fl:rength. 
The artifl was every day more certain that he 
fliouU leave vultures and eagles behind him, and 
the contagion of his confidence feized upon the 
prince. 

In a year the wings were flniflied, and, on a 
morning appomted, the maker appeared furniftied 
for flight on a little promontory : he waved his pi- 
nions a while to gather air, then leaped from his 
flandjiuid in an inftant dropped into the lake. His 
wings, which were of no ufe in the air, fuftaincd him. 

• in 
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in the water,* and the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terrour and vexation. 

CHAP. vn. 

THE PRINCE FI^DS A MAN OF LEAKNINC. 

^HE prince was not much afflifted by this 
difafter, having fuffered himfclf to hope for 
X happier event, only becaufe he had no othef 
means of efcape in view. He ftill perfifted in his 
defign to kavc the happy valley by the firft op- 
portunity. 

His imagination Vas now at a ftand ; he bad no 
profpeft of entering into the world ; and, notwithfland- 
ing all his endeavours to fupport himfelf, difcontei^ 
by degrees preyed upon him, and he began again to 
lofe his thouglits in fadnefs, when the rainy feafon, 
which in thefe countries is periodical, made it incon- 
venient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and vnih more vio- 
lence than had been ever known : the clouds broke 
on the furrounding mountains, and the torrents 
ftreamcd into the plain on every fide, till the ca- 
vern was too narrow to difchargc the water. The 
lake overflowed its banks, and all the level of the 
valley was covered with the inundation. The emi- 
nence, on which the palace was built, and fome other 
fpots of rifing ground, were all that the eye could 
now difcover. The herds and flocks left the paftures, 
and both the wild beafts and the tame retreated to the 
mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to do- 
pieftick amufements, and the attention of Raflelos 

was 
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Itas particularly feized by a poem, which Imlac re- 
hearfed, upon the various conditions of humanity. 
He commanded the poet to attend him in his 
apartment, and recite his verfes a fecond time; 
then entering into familiar talk, he thought him- 
felf happy in having found a man who knew the 
world fo well, and could fo fkilfuUy paint the fcenes 
of life. He aiked a thoufand queAions about things, 
to which, though common to all other mortals, his 
confinement from childhood had kept him a ftranger. 
The poet pitied his ignorance, and loved his curio- 
iity, and entertained him from day to day with no- 
velty and inflxu<9:ion,'fo that the prince regretted the 
ncceflSty of llccp, and longed till the morning ftiould 
renew his pkafure. 

As they were fitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imlac to relate his hiftory, and to tell by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive 
induced, to clde his life in the happy valley. As he 
was going to begin his narrative, Raflelas was called 
to a concert, and oblig^ to reftrain his curiofity till 
the evening. 

CHAP. vm. 

THE HISTOHY OP IMLAC. 

^T^ H E clofe of the day is, in the regions of th^ 
torrid zone, the only feafon of diverfion and 
entertainment, and it was therefore midnight before 
the mufick ceafed, and the princeflTes retired. Raflelas 
then called for his companion, and required him to 
begin the ilory of his life. 

!*Sir, 
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** Sir, faid Tmlac, my hiftory will not be long- 
the life that is devoted to knowledge paffes filentljr 
away, and is very little direrfified by events. To 
talk in publick, to think in folitude, to read and to 
hear, to inquire, and anfwer inquiries, is the bufinefs 
of a fcholar. He wanders about the world without 
pomp or terrour, and is neither knowb nor valued 
but by men like himfelf. 

" I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at 
no great diftance from the fountain of the Nile. 
My father was a wealthy merchant, who traded be- 
tween the inland countries of Africk, and the ports 
of the Red Sea. He was honeft, frugal, and diligent, 
but of mean fentiments, and narrow comprehenfion : 
he defired only to be rich, and to conceal his riches, 
left he ftiould be ipoiled by the governours of the 
province.'* 

" Surely, faid the prince, my father muft be neg- 
ligent of his 'Charge, if any man in his dominions 
dares take that which belongs to another. Doei 
he not know that kings are accountable for in- 
juftice permitted as well as done? If 1 were em- 
perour, not the meaneft of my fubjeds (hould bo 
opprefled with impunity. My blood boils ,when I 
am told that a merchant durft not enjoy his honeft 
gains for fear of lofing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governour who robbed the 
people, that I may declare his crimes to the em- 
perour." 

** Sir, 'faid Imlac, your ardour is the natural 
cffe£k of virtue animated by youth : the time will 
come when you will acquit your father, and per- 
haps hear with lefs impatience of the governour. 

Oppreffioa 
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Opprefiion is, in the Abiflinian dominions, neither 
frequent nor tolerated ; but no form of government 
has been yet difcovcred, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination fuppofes power on 
one part, and fubjedion on the other; and if power 
be in the bands of men, it will fometimes be abufed. 
The vigilance of the fupreme magiftrate may do 
much, but much will ftill remain undone. He can 
never know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can feldom punifti all that he knows." 

" This, faid the prince, I do not underftand, but 
I had rather hear thee than difpute. Continue thy 
narration." 

" My hthQTy proceeded Imlac, originally in- 
tended that I (hould have no other education, than 
fuch as might qualify me for commerce; and dif- 
covering in me great ftrength of memory, and 
quicknefs of apprehenfion, often declared his hope- 
that I (hould be fome time the richeft man in 
Abiffinia." 

" Why, faid the prince, did thy father defire the 
increafe of his wealth, when it was already greater 
than he durft difcover or enjoy ? I am tmwilling 
to doubt thy veracity, yet inconfiftencies cannot both 
be true." 

" Inconfiftencies, anAvered Imlac, cannot both be 
right, but, imputed to man, they may both be true. 
Yet diverfity is not inconfiftency. My father might 
cxpe6t a time of greater fecurity. However, fome 
defire is neceflary to keep life in motion, and he, 
whofe real wants are fupplied, muft admit thofe of 
fancy." 

Vol. III. Y !^This, * 
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" This, faid the prince, I can in fome nieafure 
conceive. I repent that I interrupted thee." 

" With this hope> proceeded Imlac, he fent mc 
to fchool ; but when I had once found the del^ht of 
knowledge, and felt thfe pleafure of intelligence and 
the pride of invention^ I began filently to defpiie 
riches, and determined to difappoint the purpofe of 
my father, whofe groflhefs of conception raifed my 
pity. I was twenty years old before his tendemels 
would expofe me to the fatigue of travel, in which 
time I had been inftraded, by fucceffive mafters, in 
all the literature of my native country. As every 
hour taught me fomething new, I lived in a continual 
courfe of gratifications; but as I advanced towards 
manhood> I loft much of the rcNxrence with which 
I had been ufed to look on my inftrudors ; becaufe, 
when the leflbn was ended, I did not find them wifer 
or better than common men* 

•* At length my father refolved to initiate me 
in commerce, and opening one of his fubtcrranean 

- treafurics, counted out ten thoufand pieces of gold. 

' This, young man, faid he, is the ftock with which 

. you muft negociate. I began with lefs than the fifth 
part, and you fee how diligence and parfimony have 
increafed it. This is your own, to wafte or to im- 
prove. If you fquander it by negligence or caprice, 

• you muft wait for my death before you will be rich • 
if, in four years, you double your ftock, we will 
thenceforward let fubordination ceafe, and live toge- 
ther as friends and partners ; for he Ihall always be 
equal with me, who is equally ikilled in the art of 
growing rich, 

. "Wc 
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" We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the fhore of 
the Red Sea. When I caft my eye on the expanfc 
of waters, my heart bounded like that of a prifoner 
efcaped. I felt an unextinguiQiable curiofity kindle 
in my mind, and refolved to fnatch this opportunity 
of feeing the manners of other nations, and of learn- 
ing fciences unknown in Abiflinia. 

" I remembered that my father had obliged me 
to the improvement of my flock, not by a promife 
which I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which 
I was at liberty to incur; and therefore determined 
to gratify my predominant defire, and by drinking 
at the fountains of knowledge, to quench the tbirfi: 
of curiofity. 

" As I was fuppofed to trade without connexion 
with my father, it was eafy for me to become ac- 
quainted with the mafler of a fhip, and procure a . 
paflage to fome other country. I had no motives 
of choice to regulate my voyage ; it was fufficient for 
me that wherever I wandered, I, fhould fee a coun- 
try which I had not feen before. I therefore entered 
a (hip bound for Surat, having left a letter for my 
£ither declaring my intention. 

CHAP. IX. 

THB HISTORY OF IMLAC CONTINUBP. 

** ^yjT'HEN I firft entered upon the world of 

waters, and loft fight of land, I looked round 

about me with pleafing terrour, and thinking my 

foul enlai^d by the boundlefs profpeft^ imagined 

Y a tjutt 
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that I could gaze round for ever without fatiety; 
but, in a fhort time, I grew weary of looking on 
barren uniformity, where I could only fee again 
what I had already feen. I then defcended into the 
(hip, and doubted for a while whether all my future 
pleafures would not end like this, in difguft and 
difappointment. Yet, furely, faid I, the ocean and 
the land are very different -, the only variety of water 
is reft and motion, but the earth has mountains 
and vallies, deferts and cities : it is inhabited by men 
of different cuftoms and contrary opinions; and I 
may hope to find variety in life, though I fhould 
4nifs it in nature. 

*^ With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amufed myfelf during the voyage, fometimes by 
learning from the failors the art ot navigation, which 
I have never pradifed, and fometimes by forming 
fchemes for my conduft in different fituations, in not 
one of which I have been ever placed. 

" I was almoft weary of my naval amufements 
when we landed fafely at Surat. I fecured my 
money, and purchafing fome commodities for (how, 
joined myfelf to a caravan that was paffing into 
the inland country. My companions, for fome 
reafon or other, conjefturing that I was rich, and, 
by my enquiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, confidcred me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn, at 
the ufual expence, the art of fraud. They expofcd 
me to the theft of fervants, and the exaftion of 
officers, and faw me plundered upon falfe pre- 
tences, without any advantage to themfelves, but 

that 
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that of rejoicing in the fuperiority of their own 
knowledge." 

*^ Stop a moment, faid the prince. Is there fuch 
depravity in man, as that he (hould injure another 
without benefit to himfelf? I can eafily conceive 
that all are pleafed with fuperiority; but your ig- 
norance was merely accidental, which being neither 
your crime nor your folly, could afford them no 
reafon to applaud themfelves ; and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they might 
as efFeftually have fliewn by warning, as betraying 
you/* 

" Pride, faid Imlac, is feldom delicate, it will 
pkafc itfclf with very mean advantages; and envy 
feels not its own happinefs, but when it may be 
compared with the mifery of others. They were my 
enemies, becaufe they grieved to think me rich; 
and my c^preffors, becaufe they delighted to find 
me weak/' 

** Proceed, faid the prince : I doubt not of the 
fafts which you relate, but imagine that you impute 
them to miftaken motives." 

" In this company, laid Imlac, I arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indoftan, the city in which the great 
Mogul commonly refides. I applied myfelf to the 
language of the countr)', and in a few months was 
able to conv-erfe with the learned men ; feme of whom 
I found morofe and refcrved, and others eafy and 
communicative ; fome were unwilling to teach ano- 
ther what they had with difficulty learned themfelves ; 
and fome fhewed that the end of their lludies was to 
gain the dignity of inftrucling. 

Y 3 ^^ To 
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" To the tutor of the young princes I recom- 
mended myfelf fo much, that I was prefented to the 
emperour as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperour alked me many queftions concerning .my 
country and my travels ; and though I cannot now 
recoUeft any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he difmiifed me aftonilhed at his 
wifdom, and enamoured of his goodnefs. 

" My credit was now fo high, that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recom* 
mendations to the ladies of the Court. I was fur- 
prifed at their confidence of folicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their praftices on the road. 
They heard me with cold indifference, and (hewed no 
tokens of (hame or forrow. 

" They then urged their requeft with the offer of a 
bribe j but what I would not do for kindnefs, I would 
not do for money; and refufed them, not becaufe 
they had injured me, but becaufe I would not enable 
them to injure others j for I knew they would have 
made ufe of my credit to cheat thofe who (hould 
buy their wares. 

" Having refided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Perfia, where I (aw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and obferved 
many new accommodations of life. The Periians 
are a nation eminently focial, and their aflemblies af- 
forded me daily opportunities of remarking charac- 
ters and manners, and of tracing human nature through 
all its variations. 

♦* From Perfia I paflTed into Arabia, where I faw 
a nation at once paftoral and warlike j who live 

without 
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without any fettled habitation ; whofe only wealth is 
their flocks and herds: and who have yet carried 
on, through all ages, an hereditary war with all man- 
kind, though they neither covet nor eavy their pof- 
feffions. 

CHAP. X. 



IMLAC S HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERTAOTON 
UPON POETRY. 

^* W^HEREVER I went, I found that poetry 
was confidered as the higheft learning, 
and regarded with a veneration fomewhat approach-, 
ing to that which man would pay to the Angelick 
Nature. And yet it fills me with wonder, that, iw 
almofl all countries, the mofl ancient poets are con-. 
fidered as thcbeft: whether it be that every other 
kind of knowledge is an acquifition gradually at- 
tained, and poetry is a gift conferred at once; or 
that the firft poetry of every nation furprifed them 
as a novelty, and retained the credit by confent 
which it received by accident at firft: or whether, 
as the province of poetry is to defcribe Nature 
and Paflion, which are always the fame, the firft 
writers took pofleffion of the moft ftriking objefts 
for defcription, and the moft probable occurrences 
for fidlion, and left nothing to thofe that followed 
them, but tranfcription of the fame events, and 
new combinations of the fame images. Whatever 
be the reafon, it is commonly obferved that the 
early writers are in pofleffion of nature, and their 
followers of art : that the firft excel in ftrength and 
% y 4 invention, 
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invention, and the latter in elegance and refine-* 
ment. 

•* I was defirous to add my nanie to this illuflrious 
fraternity- I read all the poets of Perfia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the vo- 
lumes that are fufpended in the mofque of Mecca* 
But I foon found that no man was ever great by 
imitation. My defire of excellence impelled me 
to transfer my attention to nature and to life. Na- 
ture was to be my fubjeft, and men to be my 
auditors : I could never defcribe what I had not 
fecn : I could not hope to move thofe with delist 
or terrour, whofe intcrefts and opinions I did not 
underftand. 

" Being now rcfolvcd to be a poet, I faw every 
thing with a new purpofe ; my fphere of attention 
was fuddenly magnified : no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountiuns and ckferts ^ 
for images and refemblanccs, and pidured upon my 
mind every tree of the foreft and flower of the val* 
ley. I obfcrved with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet^ and fome* 
times watched the changes of the fuiAmer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be ufelefs. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, muft be familiar 
to his imagination : he muft be converfant with all 
that is awfully vaft or elegantly little. The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the earth, and meteors of the iky, muft all 
concur to ftore his mind with inexhauftible variety : 
for every idea is ufeful for the enforcement or de- 
coration of moral or religious truth] and he, who 

# knows 
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knows moft, will have moft power of diverfifyihg 
his fcenes, and of gratifying Jiis reader with remote 
ailufions and «nexpefted inftruftion. 

" AH the appearances of nature I ^vas therefore 
careful to ftudy, and every country which I have 
fiirveyed, has contributed fometliing to my poetical 
powers." 

" In fo wide a furvey, faid the prince, you muft 
furely have left much unobferved. I have lived 
till now, within the circuit of thefe mountains, and 
yet cannot walk abroad without the fight of fome- 
thing which I had never beheld before, or never 
heeded." 

" The bufinefs of a poet, faid Imlac, is to ex- 
amine, not the individual* but the fpecies; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances; he 
does not number the ftreaks of the tulip, or defcribe 
the different (hades in ithe verdure of the foreft. He 
is to exhibit in his portraits of nature fuch promi- 
nent and ftriking features as recall the original to 
every mind; and muft negleft the minuter difcrimi- 
nations, which one may have remarked, and another 
have negleded, for thofe charafterifticks which are 
alike obvious to vigilance and careleffnefs. 

** But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
talk of a poet ; he muft be squainted likewife with 
all the modes of life. His cliaratler requires that 
he eftimate the happinefi and mifery of every con- 
dition J obferve the pd^'er of all the paffions in 
all their combinations, and trace the changes of 
the human mind as they are modified by various in- 
ftitutions, and accidental influences, of climate or 
cuftom, from the fprightlinefs of infancy to the de- 

fpondence 
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fpondcncc of d :crcpitudc • He muft diveft himfetf 
of the prejudices of his age or country; he muft 
confider right and wrong in their abftraded and in- 
variable Hate; he muft difregard prefent laws and 
opinions, and rife to general and tranfcendental 
truths, which will always be the (ame : he muft there- 
fore content himfclf with the flow progrefs of his 
jmme ; contemn the applaufe of his own time, and 
commit his claims to the juftice of pofterity. He 
muft write as the interpreter of nature, and the le- 
giilator of mankind, and confider himfelf as prefiding 
over the thoughts and manners of future generations; 
as a being fuperior to time and place. 

" His labour is not yet at an end : he muft know 
many languages and many fciences; and, that hk 
ftyle may be worthy^CThis thoughts, muft, by incef- 
fant pradice,. familiarize to himfelf every delicacy <tf 
fpeech and grace of harmony." 

CHAP. XI. 

IMLAC'S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT OW 
PILGRIMAGE. 

\ 

T M L A C now felt the enthufiaftick fit, and was pro- 
ceeding to j^randize his own profeflion, when 
the prince cried out, " Enough ! thou haslconvinced 
me, that no human being can ever be a poet. Pro- 
ceed with thy narration.'.' \ 

« To be a poet, faid Imlac, is indeed very diffi- 
cult." " So difficult, returned the prince, that* I will 
at prefent hear no more of his labours. Tell me 
whither you went when you had feen Perfia." 

•* From 
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^* From Perfia, faid the poet, I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years refided in Paleftine, where 
I converfed with great numbers of the northern and 
weftern nations of Europe ; the nations which arc 
now in poffeffion of all power and all knowledge; 
whofe armies are irrefiftible, and whofe fleets com- 
mand the remoteft parts of the globe. When I 
compared thefe meh with the natives of our own 
kingdom, and thofe that furround us, they ap- 
peared almoft another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wifh for any thing that may 
not be obtained: a thoufand arts, of which we 
never heard, are continually labouring for their 
convenience and pleafure 5 and whatever their own 
climate has denied them is fupplied by their com- 
merce." * 

" By what means, faid the prince, are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful, or why, fince they can fo eafily 
vifit Afia and Africa for trade or conqueft, cannot the 
Afiaticks and Africans invade their coafts, plant colo- 
nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes ? The fame wind that carries them back 
would bring us thither." 

*' They are more powerful, Sb, than we, anfwered 
Imlac, becaufe they are wifer; knowledge will al- 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man governs 
the other animals. But why their knowledge is 
more than ours, I know not what reafon can be 
given, but the unfearchaBle will of the Supreme 
Being." 

" When, faid the prince with a figh, (hall I be 
able to vifit Palefline, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations ? Till that happy moment fhaU 

arrive* . 
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arrive, let mc fill up the time with fuch repre- 
fentations as thou canft give me* I am not ig- 
norant of the motive that aflemibles fuch numbers 
in that place, and cannot but confider it as the 
centra of wifdom and piety, to which the bed and 
wifeft men of every land mull be continually re- 
forting/* 

" There are fome nations, faid Imlac, that fend 
few vifitants to Paleftine : for many numerous and 
learned feds in Europe concur to cenfure pilgrimage 
as fuperftitious, or deride it as ridiculous." 

" You know, faid the prince, Iv^w little my life 
has made me acquainted with diverfity of opinions : 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
fides; you, that have confidercd them, tell me the 
refuU." 

" Pilgrim^^e, faid Imlac, like many other acts of 
piety, may be reafonable or fuperftitious, according 
^to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
journies in fcarch of truth are not commanded. 
Truth, fuch as is neceflary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is honei^^ fought. 
Change of place is no natural caufc of tl>e incrcafe 
of piety, for it inevitably produces diflipation of 
mind. Yet, fince men go every day to view the 
fields where great adtions have been performed, and 
return with ftronger impreflions of the event, cu- 
riofity of the fame kind may naturally difpofe us 
to view that country whence our Religion had its 
beginning; and I believe no man furveys thofe 
awful fcenes without fome confirmation of holy re- 
folutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
cafily propitiated in one place than in another, is 
9 the 
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tlie dream of idle fuperftitlon s but that fome places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncom- 
mon manner, is an opinion which hourly experience 
will juftify. He who fuppofes that his vices may 
be more fucccfsfully combated in Paleftine, will, 
perhaps, find himfelf miftaken, yet he may go thi- 
ther without folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, dilhonours at once his reafon and 
religion." 

" Thefe, faid the prince, are European diftindlions. 
1 will confider them another time. What have you 
foupd to be the efFed of knowledge ? Are thofe na- 
tions happier than we ?" 

" There is fo much infelicity, faid the poet, in 
the world, that fcarce any man has leifure from his 
own diftrefles to eftimate the comparative happincfs 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleafure, as is confeffed by the natural defire 
which every mind feels of increafing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation, by which nothing can be , 
produced : it is a vacuity in which the foul fits mo- 
tionlefs and torpid for want of attraftion j and, with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, 
«ind grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined 
to conclude, that if nothing counterafts the natural 
confequence of learning, we grow more happy as our 
minds take a wider range. 

" In enumerating the particular comforts of life, 
we (hall find * many advantages on the fide of the 
Europeans. They cure wounds and difeafes with 
which we languish and perirti. We fuffer incle- 
mencies of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the difpatch of many laborious 

works, 
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works, which we muft perform by manual indnftrf. 

There b fuch communication between^ diftant places, 

that one friend can hardly be (aid to be abfent from 
' another* Their policy removes all publick inconve- 

niencies : they have roads cut though their mountains, 
, ^ / / . and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we de- 
^c ^'S^7fcend to the privacies of life, their habitations are 

more commodious, and their pofleflions are more 
u'v' fecure.'' 

" They are furely happy, laid the prince, who 
' "^ have all thefe conveniencies, of which I envy none 

% ' .^ 1 fo much as the facility with which feparated fiicnds 
. / ' ^ interchange their thoughts." 

^ " The Europeans, anfwered Imlac, are lefe un- 
w. Y^\^\, happy than we, but they are not happy. Human life 

is every where a date in which much is to be endurcdt 
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:and little to be enjoyed.'' 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE STORY OF IMLAO CONTIMUBD. 



"JAM not yet willing, faid the prince, to fup- 
pofe that happinefs is fo pariimonioufly diftri* 
buted to mortals j nor can believe but that, if I had 
the choice of life, I (hould be able to fill every day 
with pleafure. I would injure no man, and Ihould 
provoke no refentment: I would iiplieve every 
diftrefs, and (hould enjoy the benediftions of gra- 
titude, I would chufe my friends among the wife, 
and my wife among the virtuous ; and therefore 
(hould be in no danger from treachery or un- 
kindnefs. My children fliould, by my care, be 

learned 
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learned and pious, and would repay to my age what 
their childhood bad received. What would dare 
to moleft him who might call on every fide to thou- 
iands enriched by his bounty, or affifted by his power ? 
And why fliould not life glide quietly away in the 
foft reciprocation of protection and reverence? All 
this may be done without the help of European re- 
finements, which appear by their efFeds to be rather 
fpecious than ufeful. Let us leave them, and purfue 
our journey.'* 

" From Paleftine, faid Imlac, I pafled through 
many regiops of Afia; in the more civilized king- 
doms as a trader, and among the barbarians of the 
mountains as a pilgrim. At laft I began to long 
for my native countrj% that I might repofe after my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I had fpent 
my earlieft years, and gladden my old companions 
with the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure 
to myfelf thofe with whom I had fported away the 
gay hours of dawning life, fitting roimd md in its 
evening, wondering at my tales, and liftening to my 
counfels. 

" When this thought had taken pofleffion of my 
mind, I confidered every moment as wafted which 
did not bring me nearer to Abiflinia. I haftened into 
Egypt, and notwithftanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten months in the contemplation of its an* 
cient magnificence, and in inquiries after the re- 
mains of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a 
mixture of all nations ; fome brought thither by the 
love of knowledge, fome by the hope of gain, ihd 
many by the defire of living after their own manner 
without obfervation, and of lying hid in the ob- 

fcurity 
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fcurity of multitudes : for in a city, populous as 
Cairo, it is poffible to obtain at the fame time the 
gratifications of fociety, and the fecrecy of folitude. 

" From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea, paffing along th^ coaft till I arrived 
at the port from which I had departed twenty years 
before. Here I joined myfelf to a caravan, and re- 
entered my native country. 

" I now expeilcd the careffes of my kinfmen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope that my father, whatever value he had 
fet upon riches, would own with gladnefs and pride 
a fon who was able to add to the felicity and honour 
of the nation. But I was foon convinced that ray 
thoughts were vain. My father had been dead four- 
teen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to fome other pro- 
vinces. Of my companions the greater part was in 
the grave ; of the reft, fome could with difficulty re- 
member me, and fome confidered me as one cor- 
rupted by foreign manners. 

" A man ufed to viciffitudes is not eafilydejefted. 
I forgot, after a time, my difappointnient, and en- 
deavoured to recommend myfelf to the nobles of the 
kingdom^ they admitted me to their tables, heard my 
ftor}% and difoiifled me. I opened a fchool, and was 
prohibited to teach. I then refolved to fit down in the 
quiet of 'domeftick life, and addreffed a lady that was 
fond of my converfation, but rejcfted my fuit, becaufe 
my father was a merchant. 

" Wearied at laft with folicitation and repul(es» 
I refolved to hide myfelf for ever from the world, 
^nd depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of 

others* 
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bthers. I waited for the time when the gate of the 
fidppy valley fhould open, that I might Bid farewell to 
hope and fear : the day cariie ; my performance was 
diftinguifiied with favdurj and I refigned myfelf with 
joy to perpetual confinement." 

" Haft thou hete foUnd happinefs at laft ? fald 
Raflelas; Tell me without refcrve; art thou con- 
tent with thy condition? Or, doft thou widi to be 
again wandering and inquiring ? All the inhabitants 
of this valley celebrate their lotj and at the annual vilit 
of the emperourj invite others to partake of their 
felicity/' 

" Great prince, faid ttnlac, I Ihall fpeak the truth j 
1 know not one of all your attendants who doOs 
hot lament the hour when he entered this retreat. 
1 am lefs unhappy than the reft, becaufe I have a 
mind teplete with images^ which I can vary and 
tombine at pleafurc; I can amufe my folitude by 
the renovation of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my niemorjs and by rccollcftion of the 
accFdehts of my paft lifci Yet all this ends in th€^ 
forrowful corifideration^ that my acquirements are now 
tifelefs, and that none of my pleafures can be agairt 
fenjoyed. The refti whofe minds have ho iinpr«ffiori 
but of the pfcfent momenf, are either corrockd by ma- 
lignant paffions, or lit ftupid in the gloom of perpe- 
tual vacancy;** 

" What paffidns can itifeft thofe^ faid the f)rilice^ 
who have no rivals ? We are in a place where impo- 
tence precludes malice^ and where all envy is reptellcd 
by community of enjoyments.'* 

** There may be community, laid Imlac^ of ma- 
terial poireflions, but there can never be commu^ 
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. nity of love or of efteem. It muft happen that end 
w ill pleafe more than another ; he that knows hith- 
fclf defpifed will always be envious; and ftill more 
envious and malevolent, if he is condemned to live 
in the prefence of thofe who defpife himi The in- 
vitations, by which they allure others to a (late which 
they feel to be wretched, proceed from the natural 
malignity of hopelefs mifery. 'they are weary of 
themfelves, and of each other, and expeft to find 
relief in new companions. They envy the liberty 
which their folly has forfeited, and would gladly fee 
all mankind imprifoned like themfelves. 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly firee; 
No man can fay that he is wretched by my perfua-* 
fion. I look with pity on the crowds who are annu- 
ally foliciting admiflion to captivity, and wifh that 
it were lawful for me to warn them of their dan- 
ger." 

" My dear Imlac, faid the prince, 1 will open to 
thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an 
efcape from the happy valley. I have examined thef 
mountains on every fide, but find rhyfelf infuperably 
barred : teach me the way to break my prifon ; thoii 
flialt be the companion of my flight, the guide of my 
rambles^ the partner of my fortune, and my fole di* 
redtor in the choice of life. ^* 

" Sir, anfwered the poet, your efcape will be diffi- 
cult, and, p)erhaps, you may foon repent your cu- 
riofity. The world, which you figure to yourfclf 
fmooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
find a fea foaming with tempefts, and boiling with 
whirlpools : you will be fometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence^ and fometimes dafhed againft the 

rocks 
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hooks of treachery, Amidfl: wrongs and frauds, com- 
petitions and anxieties, you will willi a thoufand times^ 
for thefe feats of quiet, aha willingly quit hope to be 
free from feai".'* 

" Do not feck to deter me from my purpofe, faid 
the prince : I am impatient to fee what thou haft 
feen ; and, fmce thou art thyfelf weary of the valley, 
it is evident, that thy fdrrnef ftate was better thaa 
this. Whatever be the confequence of my experi- 
inent, I am refolved to judge, with mine own eyes, or 
the various conditions of mcn^ and then to make de- 
liberately 'my c/wice of life y 

" 1 am afraid, faid Imlac, you are hindered by 
ftronger reftraints than my perfuafions ; yet, if your 
determination is fixed, I do not counfel you to de- 
fpair. Few things are impoflible to diligence and; 
IkiU." . 

CHAP. XIIL 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS tHE MEANS Ot ESCAPBi 

'T^ H E prince now difmifled his favourite to rcflj 
^ •*• but the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 
his mind with perturbation. He revolved all that he 
had neard, and prepared innumerable qucfiions for the 
morning* 

Much of his uneafinefs was how removed. He 
had a friend to whom he could impart his thoughtr, 
and whofe experience could affift him in his deCgns; 
His heart was no longer condemned to fvvell with 
iSlent vexation. He thought that even the hapfj 
H^alley might be endured with fuch a companion, and 
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that if they could range the world together, he (hduld 
have nothing further to defire* 

In a few days the water was dilcharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Ipilac then walked 
out together to converfe whhout the notice of the 
reft. The prince, whofc thoughts were always on the 
wing, as he paffcd by the gate, faid, with a counte- 
nance of forrovv, " Why art thou fo .ftrong, and why 
is man fo weak ?'* 

" Man is not weak, anfwcrcd his companion ; know- 
ledge is more than equivalent to force. The maftef 
of mechanicks laughs at ftrcngth* I can burft the 
gate, but cannot do it fccretly^ Some other expe- 
dient muft be tried.'* 

As they were walking on the fide of the moun* 
tain, tliey obferved that the conies, which the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken Qieltcr 
among the bufhes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. " It has been the 
opinion of antiquity, faid*Imlac, that human reafon 
borrowed many arts from the inftind of animals j let 
us, therefore, not think ourfelves degraded by learn- 
ing from the coney. We may efcape by piercing 
the mocmtain in the fame diredion. We will begin 
where the fummit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour upward till we fhall iflue up beyond the pro- 
n;iinence/' 

The eyes of the prince^ when he heard this propo* 
fal, fparkled with joy* The execution was eafy, and 
the fuccefs certain. 

No time was now loft. They haftened early in the 
morning to chufe a place proper for their mine# 
They clambered with great fatigue among crags 

and 
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and brambks, and returned without having difco- 
vered any part that favoured their defign. The 
fecond and t!ie third day were fpent in the fame 
manner and with the fame fruftration. But, on the 
fourth, they found a fmail cavern, concealed by a 
thicket, where they refolved to make their experi- 
ment. 

Imlac procured inftmments proper to hew ftone 
find remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagernefs than vigour. They 
were prafently exhaufted by their efforts, and fat down 
to pant upon the grafs. The pripce, for a moment, 
appeared to be dilcouraged. " Sir, foid his compa- 
nion, pradice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time ; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and you will find that our toil yf\\l fqpie ' 
time have an end. Great woiks ate perforrned, not 
by ftrength, but perfeverance : yqndcr pa^ce Wt'^s 
l^ifed by fipgle ftones, yet you fee its height ^nd fpa- 
cioufnefs. He that (hall walk with vigour three hours 
ft day, will pafs in feven ypa^ a fpace equal to (hp 
circumference of the globe." 

They returned to their \York day after day, and, 
in a fhort t^me, found a fiffure in the rock, whicl^ 
enabled them to pafs far with very little obftrudion^ 
This E^affelas fonfidcred as a good omen. " Dq 
oot diftufb your mind^ faid Imlac, with other hopes 
or fear$ than reafpix may fnggcft : if ypu are pleafed 
with prognofticks of gpod, ypu will h^ terriiied like- 
wife with' tokens of evil^ and your whole life will 
\>c a prey to fuperftition. Whatever facilitates our 
work is mor? than sin omen, it is a caufe pf fuccefs. 
Thi5; is one of tbofc pleafing furprifcs ' which often 
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happen to aftive refolution. Many things difficult 
fo defign proye eafy to performance." 

CHAP* XIV. 

IIASSELAS ANP IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED VISIT. 

<T^ HEY had now wrought their way to the mid- 
die, and folaced their toil with the approacl^ 
pf liberty, when the prince, coming down to refrefh 
himfelf with air, found his filler Nekayah (landing 
before the mouth of the cavity. He darted and Hood 
fronfufed, afraid to tell his defign, and yet hopelefs to 
conceal it. A few moments determined him to re- 
pofe on her fidelity, and fecure her fecrecy by a de- 
claration without refer\^e. 

" Do not imagine, faid the princefs, that I came 
hither as a fpy : 1 had long obferved from my win- 
dow, that you and Tmlac direfted your walk every 
day towards the fame point, but I did not fuppofc 
you had any better reafon for the preference than a 
cooler (hade, or more fragrant bank ; nor followed 
you with any other defign than to partake of your 
fonverfation. Since then nof fufpicion but fondnefs 
has detefted you, let me not lofe the advantage of 
my difcovery. 1 am equally weary of confinement 
with yourfelf, and not lefs defirous of knowing what 
is done or fuflered in the world. Permit me to flji 
with you from this taftelefs tranquillity, which will yet 
grow more loathfome when you have left me. Yoq 
may deny me to accompany you, but cannot hinder 
rnc from following.** 

• The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other 
fillers, had no inclination to refufe her requefl, and 
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grieved that he had loft an opportunity of flievving his 
confidence by a voluntary communication. It was 
therefore agreed that fhe fliould leave the valley with 
them 'y and that, in the mean time, fhe (hould watch, 
left any other ftraggler (hould, by chance or curiofity, 
follow them to the mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end ; they faw light 
beyond the prominence, and, iffuing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, wan- 
dering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, anticipated 
all the pleafures of travel, and in thought was already 
tranfported beyond his father's dominions. Imlac, 
though very joyful at his efcape, had lefs expeftation 
of pleafure in the world, which he had before tried, 
and of which he had been weary. 

Raffelas was fo much delighted with a wider hor 
rizon, that he could not foon be perfuaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his fifter that the way 
was open, and that nothing now r^m^inec^ but tq 
prepare for their departure. 

CHAP. XV. 

TH5 PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVg THE VALLEY^ 
AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 

*T^ H E prince and princefe had jewels fufficient 
to make them rich whenever they came inta 
a place of commerce, which, by Imlac's dircdion, 
they hid in their clothes, and, on the night of the 
pext full moon, all left the valley. The princefs was 
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followed only by a fingle favoviritc, wbo did not know 
whither (lie was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and begaq 
to go down o^ the other fidct The princ^fs and 
her maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
feeing nothing to boynd their profpeft, confidered 
themfelves as in danger of being loft in a dreary 
vacuity. They ftopped and trembled. *^ I ap[i jdmoft 
fifraid, faid the prjncefs, to begin a jourpcy uf whicl\ 
J cannot perceive an end, and to venture into thi^ 
immenfe plain, where J may be approached on every 
fide by men whom I never faw.'* The ppnte felt 
nearly the fame emotions, thpygh he thoyght it naor^ 
manly to ponpeal them^ 

Im}ac {iniled at their terfours, ^nd eqcoprage^ 
^hem to proceed \ but the princefs continued in'e-» 
folute till (he had been impereeptibly drawn forward 
^00 far io returp. 

In the moping they fouqd fonie fliepherds in 
the field, who fet mi^k and fruits J^efore tb?m. The 
princefs wondered that fhe did not fee a palace ready 
for her reception, and a table fpread with delicacies j 
but, being faint and hungry^ (he drank the milk ^4 
eat the fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the products of the valley^ 

Xhey travelled forward by cafy jourpjes, being all 
Vnaccuftomed to toil or diffictdty, al^d knowing, that 
though they might be miffed, they could pot be pur- 
fued. In a few days they came into, a more populous 
fegion, where Imlac w^^s diverted with tlie admiration 
which his companions expreffed at th? diver^ty of 
inanpers, ftations, and employments. 

Their 
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Their drefs was fuch ^s might not bring upon them 
the fufpicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
prince, wherever he came, expefted to be obeyed, 
and thp priqcefs was frighted, bec^ufe thofe that came 
into her prefence did not proftrate themfelves before 
hen Imla,c was forced to obfcrve them with great 
vigikmcci l^ft they (hould betray their rank by their 
unufual behaviour, ajid detained them feveral weeks 
in the firft village, to accuftona them to the fight of 
common mortals, 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un* 
derftai^d that they had for a time laid afide their dig* 
nity, and were tp exped only fuch regard as libera-* 
lity and courtefy cquld procure. And Imlac having, 
by many admonitions, prepared them to endure the 
tumults of a port, aitd the ruggednefs of the comme?^ 
cial rac^, brought them do\vn to the fea-coaft. . 

The prince and his fifter, to whom cver)^ thing was 
pew, were gratified equally at all places, and theret 
(ore remained for fonae months at the port without 
any inclination to pafs further, Imlac was content 
with their flay, becaufe he did not think it fafe to ex-i 
pofe them, unpra^ifed in the world, to the hazards of 
^ foreign coujitry^ 

At lad hp began to fear kft they (hould t>e difcch 
vered, and propofed to fix a day for their departure* 
They bad no pretenfions to judge for themfelves, and 
referred the \vhole fcheme to his direftion. He 
therefore took palfage in a (liip.to Suez^ and,wheq 
the time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the 
princefs to enter the veflcl. They had a quick and 
profperous voyage, and from Suez travelled by land 
to Cairo. 
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CHAP. XVL 

THEV ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND EVERY MAN HAPPY. 

AS they approached the city, which filled the 
ftrangers with aftoniOiment, ^* This, faid Imlac 
to the prince, is the place where travellers and merT 
chants affemblc from all the corners of the earthy 
You will here find men of every charader, and every 
occupation. Commerce is here honourable: I will 
aft as a merchant, and you fhall live as ftrangers, 
who have no other end of travel \h^ curiofity 3 it 
will foon be obferved that we are rich j our reputa- 
tion will procure us accefs to all whom we Ihall de* 
fire to know ; you will fee all the conditions of hu- 
manity, and enable yourfelf at leifure to make yous 
fAoice of life* 

They now entered the town, ftunned by the noife^ 
and offended by the crowds. Inftrudion had not 
yet fo prevailed over habit, but that they wondered 
to fee themfelves pafs undiftinguiflied along the ftreet, 
and met by the loweft of the people without reve- 
rence or notice. The princefs could not at firft bcai; 
the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and^ 
for fome days, continued in her chamber, where flae 
was fcrved by her favourite Pekuah a$ ir^ the palace 
of tlie valley. 

Imlac, who underftood trafiick, fold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a houfe, which he 
adorned with fuch magnificence, that he was imme- 
diately confidered as a merchant of great wealth. 
His politenels attrafted many acquaintance, and his 
^enerofity made him coyft^d by many dependants. 
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\l\i table was crowded by men of every nation, who 
all admired his knowledge, and folicited his favour. 
His companions, not being able to mix in the conver- 
Iktion, could make no difcovery of their ignorapce or 
furprife, and were gradually initiated in thp world a$ 
they gained knowledge of the language. 

The prince had, by frequent Jcftures, been taught 
the ufe and nature of money; but the ladies could not^ 
for a long time, comprehend what the merchants did 
with fmall pieces of gold and filver, or why things of 
fo littk ufe Aiould bp received as ?quivi^lent to the 
neceflarics of life. 

They ftudied the language two years, while Imlac 
was preparing to fet before th^m the various rank§ 
and con<Jitipns pf mankind. He grew acquainted 
with all who had any thing uncommon in their forr 
tune or concjuft. He frequented the voluptuous and 
the frugal, the idle and the bufy, the paerchants and 
the men of learning. 

The prince being now able to converfe with 
•fluency, ^nd having Ij^arned the caution neceflary to 
be obferved in his intercourfe with llranger?, bcgaii 
to accompany Imlac to places of refort, and tp 
pnter into all aifemblies, that h9 might n^ake hi« 
(hoice of life. 

For fome tin^e he thought choice needlefs, bpcaufe 
911 appejared to him equally happy. Wherever he went 
he n;et gaiety and kindnpfs, and heard the fongof 
joy or the laugh of carelelfnefs. He begaq to b^liev^ 
'Jhat the world overflowed with uniyerial plenty, and 
Jhat noticing was withheld either from want or merit j 
tl^at every h^nd fl^o\yered ' liberality j^ anc} every heart 
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melted with benevolence ; " and who then, (kys Jie, 
will be fullered to be wretched ?*' 

Jmlac permitted th? pleafing dclufion, and was un- 
willing to cru(h the hope of inexperience, till one 
day haviqg fat a while filept, *^ I know not, faid 
the prince, what can be the rcafop that I am more 
unhappy than aqy pf oyr friends. I fee them per? 
petually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind i-eftlefs and uneafy. I am unfatisfied v^th thofe 
plcafures which I feem jnoft to coprt ; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not fo much to enjoy company 
^ to Hiun myfelf, ai^d 51m only loud and merry to 
conceal my f;^^n?fs," 

^ Every man, faid Imlac, may, by examining 
his own mind, guefs what paffcs in the minds of 
Others : when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it piay juftly lead you to fufpeft that of youp 
comp^nion^ fit*^ to be fincere. Envy is cotnmonly 
reciprocal. We are Iqng before wc wc convince^ 
that happinefs is never tQ be found^ and each be- 
lieves it pofltfled by others, to kepp alive the hope 
of obtaining it for himfelf* In the aflfeqibly, wher? 
you pafled the laft night, there appeared fuch fprigh^- 
linefs of ^ir, and volatility of fancy, as might havflt 
iuited beings of an higher or^er, formed to inhabit 
ferener regions, inacceffible to care or forrow: yet^ 
J believe nie, prince, there was not one who. did Wt 
dread the moment when folitu^? ^ould deliy^F hini 
to the tyranny ofrefle^^iion.'' 

•^ This, faid the prince, may be true of pjthcrs^ 

fince it is true of me; yet, whatever be th^ geijcral 

infelicity of man, one condition is more happy ihaa 

-^ another. 
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another, and wifdom furcly direds us to take the leaft 
evil in the choice of life. ^* 

" The caufes of good atid evil, anfwered Irtilac, are 
fo various and uncertains fo often entangled with each 
other, fo diverfified by various relations, and fo much 
fubjeft to accidents which cannot be forefeen, that 
he who would fix his condition upon incontelUble 
reafons of preference, muft live and die inquiring dnd 
deliberating.** 

** But furely, faid Raffelas, the wife men, to whom 
we liften with reverence and woncfer, chofe that mode 
of life for themfelves which they thought mod likely 
to make them happy." 

" Very few, faid the poet, live by choice. Every 
man is placed in his prefeiit condition by caufes which 
afted without his forefight, and with which he did not 
always willingly co*operatej and therefore you will 
rarely meet one who does not think the lot of his 
neighbour better than his own.'* 

" I am pleafed to think, faid the prince, that my 
birth has given me at leaft one advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine for myfelf. I have here 
the world before me ; I will review it at leifure 2 
fijrely happinefs is fqmewhere to be found/*^ 

CHAP. XY\h 

f HE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN Of 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

"O ASS EL AS rofe next day, and refolved to be- 
gin his experiments upon life.. •* Youth, cried 
he, is the time of gladnefs : I will join myfelf to 
the young men, whofe only bufincfs is to gratify 

their 
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their dfcfires, and whofe time is all (pent in a foc- 
fceffion of enjoyments.'* 

To fuch focieties he was readily admitted, but z 
few days brought him back weary and dilgufted^ 
Their mirth was without images ; their laughter 
without motive J their pleafures were grofs and {gr-- 
fual, in which the mind had no part ; their conduct 
Dtras at oiicewild and mean; they laughed at order 
imd at law, but the frown of power dejedcd,- and the 
eye df wifdom abafhed them. 

The prince foon concluded, that he (hould never 
i?e happy in a courfe of life of which he was aftiamed. 
He thought it unfuitable to a reafonable being to 
aft without a plan, and to be fad or cheerful only by 
chance. " Happinefs, faid he, muft be Ibmething 
folid and permanent, without fear and without tincer-' 
tainty.*' 

But his young companions had gained fo much 
of his regard by their franknefs and courtefy, that 
he could not leave them without warning and re- 
monftrance. " My friends, faid he, I have f^rioufljr 
Gonfidered our manners and our profpedts, and find 
that we have miflaken our own intercft. The firft 
years of man muft make provifion for the iaft. i4c 
that never thinks never can be wife. Perpetual 
levity muft end in ignorance; and intemperance; 
though it, may fire the fpirits for an hour,^ will 
make life ftiort or miferable: Let us tohfider that 
youth is of no long duration, and that in maturcr 
age, when the enchantments of fancy (hall ceafci 
and phantoms of delight dance no more about, us, 
we ftiall have no comforts but the efteem of wife 
men, and the means of doing good. Let us, therefore; 
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ftop, while to ftop is in our power: let us live a^ 
men who are fome time to grow old, and to whom 
it will be the moft dreadful of all evils to count 
their paft years by follies, and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health only by the maladies which 
riot has produced." 

They ftared a while in ClenCe one upon another^ 
and at laft drove him away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter; 

Th6 confcioufneis that his fentimeflts were juft, and 
ills intentions kind, was fcarcely fufiicient to fupport 
him againft the horrour of derifion. But he recovered 
kis tranquillity, and purfued his fearch. 

G H A P. XVIH. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE Aftb HAPPY MAN* 

A S he was one day walking in the ftreet, he faw a 
fpacious building which all were, by the operi 
doors^ invited to enter: he followed the ilream of 
people, and found it a hall or fchool of declamation^ 
in which profeflbrs read lectures to their auditory* 
He fixed his eye upon a fage railed above the reft, 
who difcourfed with great energy on the government 
of the paflions. His look was venerable, his aftion . 
graceful, his pronunciation clear, and his dictioa 
elegant. He (hewed, with great ftrength of fenti- 
ment, and variety of illuftration, that human nature is 
degraded arid debafed, when the lower faculties pre*- 
dominate over the higher; that when fancy, the 
parent of paffion, ufurps the dominion of the mind, 
nothing enfues but the natural effcA of unlawful 

government. 
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government^ perturbation and confufion i ttiat Ac 
betrays the fortrefles of the intelledk to rebels^ 
and cxdites her children to fedition againft rcafon^ 
their lawful forereign* l4e compared reaion to the 

ifun, of which the light is conftaht, tinifortti, and 
Jafting; and fancy to a meteor^ of bright but trari- 
fitory luftre, irregukf in its liiotioii, and dclufivc in 
its direftion. 

He then communicated the vafiotis precepts given 
from time to time for the conqueft of paflioh, and 
difplayed the hapjymefs of thofe who had obtained 
the important viftory, after which mart is no longcf 
the ilave of fear^ nor the fool of hopej is lio more 
emaciated by envy, ihflamed by angef, emafciilated 
by tendernefs, or deprefled by grief; , but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life^ as the 
fun purfues alike his courfe through the calm or the 
ftormy fky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleafure, who looked with in- 
difference on thofe modes or accidents to which the 
vulgar give the names of good and eviL He exhort- 
ed his hearers to lay afide their pfejudlcesj and arm 
thenifelves againft the (hafts of malice or misfortune^ 
by invulnerable patience, concluding, that this ftate 
only was happinefs, and that this happincfs was iri 
every one's power* 

Raflelas liftened to him with tlie veneration due 
to the inftrudions of a fuperiour being, and, waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored tbe liberty of 
vifiting fo great a mafter of true wifdom. The 
ledurer hefitatdd a moment, when Raflelas put a 

purfe 
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pFUrle of gold into his hand, which he received with a 
mixture of joy and wonder. 

** I have found, faid the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, a man who can teach all that is neceffary to 
be knbwn> who, from the unihaken throne of ra- 
tional fortitude, looks down on the fcenes of life 
changing beneath him. He fpeaks, and attention 
watches his hps» He reafons, and convidion clofes 
his periods* Tliis man (hall be my future guide : I 
will learn his dodrines, and imitate his life/^ 

" Be not too hafty, faid Imlac, to truft, or to ad* 
toire^ the teachers of morality : they difcourfe like 
angels, but they live like men." 

Raflelas^ who could not conceive how any man 
could reafon fo forcibly without feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his viiit in a few days, 
and was denied admiffion. He had now learned the 
power of money, and made his way by a piece of gold 
to the inner apartment, where he found the phildfo- 
pher in a room half darkened^ with his eyes mifty, and 
his face pale. '^ Sir, faid he, you are come at a time 
when all human friendlhip is ufelefs; what I fufFcr 
•cannot be remedied, what I have loft cannot be fup- 
plied. My daughter, my only daughter, from whofe 
tendernefs I expcfted all the comforts of my age, 
died laft night of a feven My views, my purpofes, 
,my hopes are at an end: I am now a lonely being 
difunited from fociety/* 

" Sir, faid the prince, mortality is an event by 
which a wife man can never be furprifed : we know 
that death is always near, and it Ihould therefore 
always be expeded/' ** Young mSm, anfwercd the 

Vol. III. A a philc^pher. 
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philof^cr, you fpeak like one that has never fidt the 
pangs of reparation." " Have you then forgot the prt- 
cepts, faid Raffelas, which you fo powerfully enforced ? 
Has wifdom no ftrength to arm the heart againft cala- 
mity ? Confider, that external things are natumllf 
variable, but truth and reafon are always the fame.'* 
^^ What comfort, faid the mourner, am tnttb and reafbo 
aflford me ? of what efFed are they now, but to tcU me, 
that my daughter will not be reftored ?'* 

The prince, whofe humanity would not firffer him 
to infult raifery^ with reproof, went away convinced of 
the emptinefs of rhetorical found, and the inefficacy of 
polifhed periods, and fludied fentences^ 

CHAP. XIX. 

A GLIMPSE OF PASTORAL LIFE. 

TT£ was ftiU eager upon the fame inquiry; and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the 
lowefl cataraft of the Nile, and filled the whole coun* 
try with the fame of his fandity, refolved to vifit his 
retreat, and inquire whether that felicity which pub- 
lick life could not afford, was to be found in foli- 
tude ', and whether a man whqfe age and virtue jnade 
him venerable, could teach any peculiar art c£ fhufi- 
ning evils, or enduring them ? 

Imlac and the princefs agreed to accompany liim, 
and, after the necelTary preparations, they b^an tbor 
journey. Their way lay through the fields,' where 
Ihepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs were 
playing upon the paflure. " This, faid the poet, is 
the life which has been often celebrated for its inno- 
cence 
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cChce and quiet ; let us pafs the beat of ttie day zxxioti^ 
the fliepherds tents, and know whether allour fearche^ 
are not to terminate inpaftorai fimplkity/^ 

The propofal pleafed them, and they indutedi ihi 
flie|)herds, by fmall prefents and familiar queftions^ 
to tell their dpinidri 6f their own ftate : they were fa 
rude and rgnorant, fo little able to Compare the good 
with the evil of the Occupation,- and fo indiftinft lA 
their narratives and defcrip^ns, that tery little could 
be learned from f hem; But it was evident that theif 
hearts were cinkered with difcontdit ; that they con-' 
fidered themfelves as condemAed to labour for thd 
luxury of the rich, and looked up *rith ftupid male- 
tolence tcfwafd thofe that were placed above them; 

The princefs pronounced with vehemence, that (hrf 
would never fuffet thefe envious favages to be her 
tompanionSi and that (he fliould not fodn be defiroui 
of feeing any more fpecimens pf ruftick happinefsi 
btit could not believe that ill the acc6uftts of primeval 
pleaftires were fabuloufsj and was yet in doubt,- whe* 
ther life had any thing that could be juftly preferred 
to the placid griatifications of fields and woodsw Shtf 
hoped that the time would come^ when^ wkh i feW 
virtuous and elegant companions, (he fliould gather 
flowers planted by her own hand, fondle the kmbs 
of her own ewe, and liften, without care, among 
In-ooks and breezes^ to one of her maidens reading i^ 
the lhade# 
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C H A P. XX. 

TH« DAK<5£]t OP l^ROSPBHITT. 

/^ N the dext day they contipued their jooraefi 
^^ tUl the h^it Qompelle^ them to look round 
|dr (lielten At a iinall diftance they iaw a thick 
wood, whidi they no (boiKer entered thaji they per<* 
c^ved that they weve approaching the habitations of 
Bien. The ihnibs were diligently cut away to opea 
walks where the fliades were darke&i the b<mgjbm 
of oppofite ti^es were artificially interwoven i ibaCi 
of flowery tuif wece nifed in vacant ipaco^ and a 
rivulet, that wantoned along the fide of a windipg 
path, had its banks ibmetimes c^ned into fmall 
bafi^ns^ and its ibeam fonaetimos obitru&ed by lit^ 
fie mounds of flone> heaped together to increafe its 
murmurs. 

They pafled flowly through the wood, delimited 
with fuch unexpei^ed accommodations, and enters 
tained each other with conjedikiuring what, or who, he 
could be, that, in thofe rude and unfrequented xq^^ons^ 
had kifure and art for fuch barmleis luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the found of mufick# 
and law youths and virgins dancing in the grove i 
and, going ftill further^ beheld a (lately palace built 
upon a hill furrounded with woods* Tb^ laW6 of 
eaftern hofpitality allowed them to enter, a«d the 
mafler welcomed them like a man liberal and weal- 
thy. 

He was fkilful enough in appearances foon to dif- 

cern that they were no common guefts, and fpread hi* 

table with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlac 

I caught 
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caught his attention, and the lofty courtefy of the 
princefs excited hia refpedt. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their ftay, and was the next day 
ftill nK>re unwilling fa difmifs them than before. 
They were eafily perfuaded to Hop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

Tte prince now faw all the dooaeftlcks ch^crfuh 
tpd ^1 the hQt of nature finiliiig round the place, 
9iid could not forbear to hope that he Utoukl find 
here what he was feeking;. but when he was con# 
gratuhtiag the mailer upon his pofielfions, he an^ 
iwer^ with a figb, ** My condition has indeed the 
Ifipoofance of bappincls, but appearances are dt^ 
ittfife. My profperity puts my life in danger; the 
Bafia of Egypt is my enemy, inccnfed only by my 
w«lth and popularity, I have been hitherto pro^ 
tc&ed againft him by thie princes of the country; 
but» as the &vour of the great is uncertain, I know 
not how foon my defenders may be perfuaded to 
ibare the plunder with the Ba0a. I have fent my 
treafures into a diflant country, and, upon the firft 
alarm, am prepared to follow them. Then will my 
enemies riot in my manfion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I ittve planted/' 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and de»- 
precating his exile : and the princefe was fo much 
difturbed with the tumult of grief and indignation, 
that (he retired to her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days longer, and thea 
went forward to find the hermit. 
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CHAP- XXL 

rut WAPPINISS OF SOLITUDE. Tfl» PERMIT*! 
piSTORY. 

THEY came on the third day, by the direaion 
of the pcafants, to the hermit's cell : it was 
fi cavern in the fide of a mountain, over-fliadowcd 
with palm-trees 5 at fuch a diftance from thecatarad, 
that nothing more was heard than a gentle unifiOTn 
murmur, fuch as compofed the mind to penfivc me- 
ditation, efpecially when it was affifted by the wind 
ivhiftling among the bi^anches. The firil rude cfl^ 
pf nature had been fo much improved by human la» 
l)our, that the cave contained feveral apartments ap- 
popriatcd to diiFerent ufcs, and often afforded lodg^ 
ing to travellers, whom darknefs ot tempeto hapt 
pened to overtake. 

The jiermit fat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
^hc coolnefs of the evening. On one fide lay a book 
ivith pens and papers, on the other mechanical infhxu 
inent;^pf various kinds. As they approached him 
unregarded, the princefs obferved that he had not tfat 
tcountepancp of a map that had found, oj: cok14 teaclj 
the way to happinefs. 

They fainted him with great rcfpeft, which he io< 
paid like a man not unaccuftomed to the forms ctf 
•courts, f* fyiy children, faid he, if you have loft 
your way, you Ihall be willingly fupplicd with fudi 
fpnveniepcies for the pight as this cavern will aflfordt 
I haye aU thaj: nature requires, and you w^U ftot c^t 
pci): delicacies iu 9 hcniiit's cellt'- 
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They thanked him, and, entering, were pleafed 
with the neatnefs and regularity of the place. The 
hermit fet flefti and wine before them, though he fed 
only upon fruits and water. His difcourfe was cheer- 
ful without levity, and pious without enthufiafm. He 
foon gained the efteem of his guefts, and the princels 
repented of her hafty cenfure. 

At laft Imlac began thus : " I do not now wonder 
that your reputation is fo far extended ; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wifdom, and came hither to 
implore your direction for this young man and maiden 
in the choice of lifeJ"* 

" To him that lives well, anfwered the hermit, 
every form of life is good 5 nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent evil/* 

** He Will remove moft certainly from evil, faid 
the prince, who (hall devote himfelf to that folitude 
which you have recommended by your example.** 

** I have indeed lived fifteen years in folitude, faid 
the hermit, but have no defire that my example 
fliould gain any imitators. In my youth I pro* 
fefled arms, and was raifed by degrees to the higheft 
military rank. I have traverfed wide countries at the 
head of my troops, and feen many battles and fieges* 
At laft, being difgufted by the preferments of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was 
b^inning to decay, I was refolved to clofe my life in 
peace, having found the world full of fnares, dif- 
cord, and mifery, I had once cfcaped from the pur- 
fuit of the enemy by the flielter of this cavern, and 
therefore chofe it for my final refidence. I em- 
ployed artificers to form it into chambers, and ftored 
it with all that I was likely to want. 

Aa4 "For 
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" For fomc time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a 
tempeft-beaten failor at his entrance into the harbour, 
being delighted with the fudden change of the noife 
and hurry of war to ftillnefs and repofe. When tho 
pleafure of novehy went away, I employed, ray hours in 
examining the plants which grow in the valley, and the 
minerals which I coUefted .from the rocks. But that 
inquiry is now grown taftelefs and irkfome. I have 
been for fome time unfcttlcd and diftrafted ; my mimj 
is difturbed with a thouland perplexities erf" doubt, aix} 
vanities of imagination, which hourly iM-evail upon 
^ne, becaufe I have no opportunities of relaxation or 
• diverfion. I am fometimes a(bamed to think that I 
could not fecure myfelf from vice, but by retiring 
from the exercife of virtue, and begin to fufpe^^ that J 
was rather impelled by rcfentment, than led by devo- 
tion, into folitude. My fancy riots in fcenes ol folly, 
and I lament that I have loft fo much, and have gained 
fo little. In folitudc, if I efpape the example of bad 
men, J want likewife the counfel and converfation of 
the good, I have been long comparing the evils with 
the advantages of fociety, and refolve to return into thQ 
I world to-morrow* The life of a folitary man will bQ 
certainly miferable,,but not certainly devout/* 

They heard his refolution with furprife, but after ^ 
ihort paufc, offered to conduct him to Cairo, He dug 
up a confiderable treafure which he had hid among the 
rocks, and accompanied them to the city, on which, 
be approached it, he g«^ with rapturct 
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CHAP. XXII. 

THE HAPPINESS OF A LIFE LED ACCORDING TO 
NATURE, 

T% AS S E LA S went often to an aflembly of learned 
men, who met at ftated times to unbend their 
minds, and compare their opinions. Their manners 
were foiftewhat coarfe, but their converfation was in- 
ftruftive, and their difputations acute, though fome- 
times too violent, and often continued till neither 
controvertift remembered upon what queftion they 
began. Sortie faults were almoft general among them : 
every one was defirous to didate to the reft, and 
every one was pleafed to hear the genius or knowledge 
of another depreciated. 

In this affembly Raffelas was relating his interview 
with- the hermit, and the wonder with which he 
heard him cenfure a courfe of life which he had Co 
deliberately chofen, and fo laudably followed. The 
fentiments of the hearers were various. Some were 
of opinion, that the folly of his choice had been 
juftly puniflied by condemnation to perpetual perfe-^ 
vcmnce. One of the youngeft among them, with 
great vehemence, pronounced him an hypocrite. Some 
talked of the right of fociety to the labour of indivi- 
duals, and confidered retirement as^ a defertion of duty. 
Others readily allowed, that th^ij^as a time when 
the claims of the publick were (atisfied, and when a 
man might properly fequefter himfelf, to review his 
life, and purify his heart. 

One, who appeared more afFeAed with the nar- 
rative than the reft, thought it likely, that the hermit 

would, 
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would, in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, 
perhaps, if ihame did not reftrain, or death inter- 
cept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world : " For the hope of happinefs, faid he, is fo 
ftrohgly impreffed, that the longed experience is not 
able to efface it. Of the prefent date, whatever it 
be, we feel, and are forced to confefs, the mifery; 
yet, whea the fame date is again at a didance, 
imagination paints it aft defirable. But the time 
will furely come, when defire will be no longer our 
torment, and no man fhall be wretched but by his 
own fault." 

** This, faid a philofopher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, is the prefent con- 
dition of a wife man. The time is already come, 
when none are wretched but by their own feuit. 
Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after hap- 
pinefe, which nature has kindly placed within our 
reachp The way to be happy is to live according to 
nature, in obedience to that univerfal and unalterable 
law with which every heart is originally impreffed; 
which is riot written on it by precept, but en^ven 
by dediny, not indilled by education, but infiifed. 
at our nativity. He that lives according to nature 
will fuffer nothing from the delufions of hope, or 
importunities of defire; he will receive and re^d 
with equability of temper ; and a<5t or fuffer as the 
reafon of things (hall alternately prefcribc. Otb^ 
men may amufe themfelves with fubtle definitions, gf 
intricate ratiocinations. Let them learn to be w^ 
by eafier means : let them obferve the hind of th^ 
fored, and the linnet erf" the grove : let them coniic}er 
the life of animals, whofe (potions are regulated bf 
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inftindt ; they obey their guide and are happy. Let 
us therefore, at length, ceafe to difpute, and lcari> to 
live ; throw away the incumbrance pf precepts, which 
they who utter them with fo much pride and pomp do 
not iinderfbind, and cany with us this iimple and in^- 
teHigible maxim. That deviation from nature is devia-/ ' 
tion from happinefs.** ' / 

When he had fpoken, he looked round him with 
z placid air, and enjoyed the confcioufnefs of his 
own beneficence, ^^ Sir^ faid the prince, with great 
mode(ly,^'as I, like all the reft of mankind, am de« 
iirous of felicity, my clofeft attention has been fixed 
upon your difcourfe : 1 doubt not the truth of a po- 
rtion which a man fo learned has fo confidently ad* 
vanccd. Let me only knoW whs^t it is to live ^cordt* 
ing to nature/' 

^* When I find young men fo humble and lb docile, 
laid the philofopher,. I can deny them no informatioa 
which ray ftudies h^ve enable me to afford. ' To live 
according to nature, is to aft always with due regard 
to the fitilefs arifing from the relations and qualities of 
oiufes and effefts; to concur with the great and un-r 
ch^able fcheme of uniVcrfal felicity ; to co-operate 
with the general difpofition and tepdengy of the prefent. 
fyftem o£ things/'. 

The prince foon found that this was one of the 
fages whom he (hould underftand lefs as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was filent, 
;md the philofopher, fuppofiqg him fatisfied, and the 
reft vaBquiihed, rofe up and departed with the air of 4 
ffm that had co-operated with the pref^jnt fyA^mt 
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CHAP. XXIII. • 

THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BITWEEK 
THEM THE WORK OF OBSERVATION. 

RA S S E LA S returned home full of neflefticBM, 
doubtful how to direft his future fbps. Of 
the way to happinefs he found the learned and fitapic 
equally ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he 
flattered bimfelf that he had time remaining for 
more experiments, and further inquiries. He com-* 
municated to Imlac his obfervations and his doubts, 
but was anfwered by him with new doubts, and 
remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore 
difcourfed more frequently and fireely with his {iffca*, 
who had yet the fkme hope with himfelf^ and al« 
ways aiiifted him to give fome reafon why, though 
he had been hitherto fruflrated, he might fucceed 
at laft. 

*V We have hitherto, faid (he, known but little of 
the world: we have never yet been either great 0r 
mean. In our own country, though we had royalty, 
we had no power, and in this we have not 3Fet feen 
the private receflts of domeftick peace. Imlac £1^ 
vours not our fearch, left we fliould in time find hira 
miftaken. We will divide the talk between us : you 
fhall try what is to be found in the fplendeoir of 
courts, and I will range the (hades of ^ humt^r life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be the fiipitme 
bleflings, as they afford moft opportunities of doiqj^ 
good : or, perhaps, what this motlA otn give may ist 
found in the mod^ft habitations of middle fortune i 
too low for great defigns, and too high for pentsy^ 
and diftrefs." 
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CHAP. xxnr. 

THl ritlkCfi BXAMINBS THB HAPPINESS OF HIOH 
STATIONS. 

T^ A S S E LAS applauded the dcfign, and appeared 
^^ next d;^ with a fplendid retinue at the court 
of the Bafla. He was foon diftinguifhod for his mag'* 
nificence, and admitted, as a prince whofe curiofity 
had brought him from diflant countries, to an intimacy 
with the great officers^ and frequent converlation with 
theBaflahimfelf. 

He was at firfl: inclined to believe^ that the man 
muft be pleafed with his own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with obedience, 
and who had the power to extend his edids to a whole 
kingdom. " There can be no pleafure, (aid he, equal 
to that of feeling at once the joy of thoufands all 
made happy by wife adminiftratioii. Yet, fince, by 
the law of fubordination, this fublime delight can be 
in one nation but the lot of one, it is furely reafonablc 
to think, that there is fome fatisfaftion more popular 
and acceflible, and that millions can hardly be fub- 
jtdicd to the will of a fingle man, only to fill his parti- 
cular breaft with incommunicpable content." 

Theie thoughts were often in his mind, and he foiind 
no folution of the difficulty. But as preients and civi- 
lities, gained him more familiarity, he found that almoft 
every man who ftood high in employment hated all the 
reft, and was hated by them, and that their lives were 
n continual fucceiBon of plots and detedions, ftrata- 
gems and efcapes, fadion and treachery. Many of 
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thofe who furrounded the Bafla, were fent only to watc6 
and report his conduft ; every tongue was muttering 
cecfure, and every eye was fearching for a feolt. 

At laft the letters of revocation arrived, the Baflk 
was carried in chains to Conftantinople, and hb name 
was mentioned ik> more. 

^ What are we now to think of th6 |)rcrogaf Ives of 
power, faid Raflelas to his iifter ; is it without any 
efficacy to good ? or, is the fubordinate degree only 
dangerous, and the fupreme fafe and glorious ? Is t&e 
Suttan the only happy man in his dominions ? or, h 
the Sultan himfelf fubjeft to the torments of fufpicion^ 
and the dread of enemies ?" 

in a (hort time the fecond Bafl^ Was depofed. Th6 
Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered by the 
Janifarie^, and his fucceflbr had other views and dif^ 
ferent favourites^ 

CHAP. XXV. 

THE PRINCESS PURSUES HER INQUIRY WITH M0r4 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 

'HE princefs, in the mean time, infinuated herielf 
into many families ; for there are few doorsy 
through which liberality, joined with good-humouTj 
cannot find its way. The daughters of many boufes 
were airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been ta5 
long accuftomed to the converiation of Imlac and 
her brother to be much pleafed with cbildifti levity^ 
and prattle which had no meaning; She found 
their thoughts narrow, their wifties low, and tbdr 
merriment eftcn artificial. Their pleafurcs, poof m 
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they wei^ could not be preferved pure, but were 
embittered by petty competitions and worthlefs emu- 
lation. They were always jealous of the beauty of each 
other; of a quality to which folidtude c^ add nothings 
and from which detra^ion Can take nothing away. 
Many were in love with triflers like themfeites, and 
many fancied that they were in love when in truth they 
were only idle. Their affe6bion was not fixed on fenfe 
or virtue, And therefore feldom ended but in vexation. 
Their grief, however, like their joy, was tranficnt ; 
every thing floated in their mind unconnefted with 
the paft or future, fo that one defire eafily gave way to 
another, as a fecond ftone caft into the water effaces 
and confounds the circles of the firft. 

With thefe girls Ihe played as with inoffenfive ani- 
mals, and found them proud of her countenance, and 
weary of her company. 

But her purpofe was to examine more deeply, and 
her affability eafily perfuaded the hearts that were 
fwelling with forrow, to difcharge their fecrets in 
her ear : and thofe whom hope flattered, or pro- 
fperity delighted, often courted her. to partake their 
pleafures. 

The princefs and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private fummer-houfe on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were fitting together, the 
princefs caft her eyes upon the river that flowed 
before her. " Anfwer, faid flie, great father of 
waters, thou that roUeft thy floods through eighty 
jiations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy 
native king. Tell me if thou watereft, through all 

thy 
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thy courfe, a fingle habitation from which thou doft 
not hear the murmurs of complaint ?" 

" You are then, faid Raflblas, not more fuccefsfol in 
private houfcs than I have been in courts." " I have, 
fince the laft partition of our provinces, faid the prin- 
cefs, enabled myfelf to enter familiarly into many fami- 
lies, where there was the faircft (hew of profperity and 
peace, and know not one houfe that is not haunted by 
feme fury that deflroys their quiet* 

** I did not feek eafe among the poor becaufe I con- 
cluded that there it could not be found. But I faw 
many poor whom I had fuppofed to live in affluence. 
Poverty has, in large cities, very different appearances : 
it is often concealed in fplendour, and often in extrava* 
gance. It is the care of a very great part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the reft : they fupporl 
themfelves by temporary expedients, and every day is 
loft in contriving for the morrow. 

** This, however, Was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I faw with lefs pain, becaufe 1 could relieve it. 
Yet fome have refufed my. bounties ; more offended 
with my quicknefs to deteft their wants, than pleafed 
with my readinefs to fuccour them : and others, whofe 
exigencies compelled them to admit my kindnefs, have 
never been able to forgive their benefadrefs. Many, 
however, have been fmcerely grateful, without the 
oftentation of gratitude, or the hope of other fav9un/' 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

n:Ht, PRIKCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UPON 
PRIVATE LIFE. 

^^ E K A Y A H perceiving her brother's attention 
^^ fixed, proceeded in her narrative. 

" In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is commonly difcord: if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewife is 
a little kingdom, torn with factions, and expofed to 
revolutions. An unpraftifed obferver expefts the love 
of parents and children to be conftant and equal ; but 
this kindnefs feldom continues beyond the years of 
infancy : in a fhort time the children become rivals' to 
their parents. Benefits are allayed by reproaches, and 
gratitude debafed by envy. 

" Parents and children feldom afl: in concert : each 
child .endeavours to appropriate the efteem or fondnefs 
of the parents, and the parents, with yet lefs temp- 
tation, betray each other to their children ; thus fome 
place their confidence in the father, and fome in 
the mother, and by degrees, the houfe is filled with 
artifices and feuds. 

" The opinions of children and parents, of the 
young and the old, are naturally oppofite, by the 
contrary efFefts of hope and defpondence, of expeda* 
tion and experience, without crime or folly on either 
fide. The colours of life in youth and age appear 
different, as the face of nature in fpring and winter. 
And how can children credit the aflertions of parents,, 
which their own eyes fhow them to be fsjfe ? 
Vol. III. B b « Few 
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" Few parents aft in fuch a manner as much to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trufts wholly to flow contrivance and 
gradual progreffion : the youth cxpeds to force his 
way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reve- 
rences virtue. The old man deifies prudence: the 
youth commits himfelf to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore adts with opcnnefs 
and candour: but his father, having fuffered the 
injuries of fraud, is impelled to fufpeft, and too 
often allured to pradife it. Age looks with anger 
on the temerity of youth, and youth with contempt 
on the fcrupulofity of age. Thus parents and chil- 
dren, for the greateft part, live qp to love lefs and 
lefs: and, if thofe whom nature has thus clofdf 
tmited are the torments of each other, where fliall 
we look for tendernefs and confolation ?" 

" Surely, faid the prince, you muft have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance: I am 
•unwilling to believe, that the moft tender of all 
relations is thus impeded in its effefts by natural 
neceffity." 

" Domeftick difcord, anfwered (he, is not ine- 
vitably and fatally neceflary j but yet it is not eafily 
avoided. We feldom fee that a whole family is 
virtuous : the good and evil cannot well agree ; and 
the evil can yet lefs agree with one another: even 
the virtuous fall fometimes to variance, when their 
virtues are of different kinds, and tending to ex- 
tren:ics. In general, thofe parents have mod re- 
verence 
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Ycrcnce who moft dcferve it : for he that lives well 
cannot be defpifed, 

** Many other evils infeft private life. Some are , 
the Haves of fervants whom they have trufted witk 
their affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety to 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot pleafe^ 
and dare not offend. Some hufbands are imperious, 
and fome wives perverfe : and, as it is always more eafy 
to do evil than good, though the wifdom or virtue of 
one can very rarely make many happy, the folly or 
vice of one may often make many miferable.*' 

" If fuch be the general efFeft of marriage, faid the 
princ^ I (hall, for the future, think it dangerous to * 
conne(^ my intereft with that of another, left I fhould 
be unhappy by my partncr*s feult.** 

" I have met, faid the princefs, with many who 
live fingle for that realbn; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raife envy. They dream 
away their time without friendfliip, without fond* 
nefe, and are driven to rid themfelves of the day, 
for which they have no ufe, by childifli amufements, 
or vicious delights. They adt as beings under the 
conftant fenfe of fome known inferiority, that fills their 
minds with rancour, and their tongues with cenfure. 
They are peevifh at home, and malevolent abroad 1 
and, as the outlaws of human nature, make it their 
bufinefs and their pleafure to difturb that fociety which 
debars them from its privileges. To live without 
feeling or exciting fympathy, to be fortunate without 
adding to the felicity of others, or afflidted without 
tailing the balm of pity, is a ftate more gloomy than 
folitude: it is not retreat, but exclufion from man- 

B b a kind. 
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kind./' Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has M 
pfeafures.'j 

" What then is to be done? faid Raffelas> the 
more we inquire, the lefs we can refolve. Surely he 
is moft likely to pl'eafe himfelf, that has no other in* 
clination to regard." ^ 

CHAP. XXVIL 

t)ISQUISITION UPON ClttATNfiSS* 

'TP H E convcrfation had a (hort paufe. The prince, 
•^ having confidered his fifter's obfervations, lold 
her, that Ihe had furveyed life with prejudice, and 
fuppofed mifery where (lie did not find it, " Your 
narrative, fays he, throws yet a darker gloom upon 
the profpedls of futurity : the prediftions of Imlac 
were but faint fketches of the evils painted by Ne- 
kayah, I have been lately convinced that quiet is 
not the daughter of grandeur, or of power : that 
her prefence is not to be bought by wealthy nor en- 
forced by eonquelL It is evident, that as any 
'mail adts in a wider compafs, he muft be more 
cxpofed to oppofition from enmity, or mifcarriagc 
from chance ; whoever has many to pleafe or to go- 
vern, muft ufe the miniftry of many agents, fome 
of whom will be wicked, and fome ignorant ; by 
fome he will be mlfled, and by others betrayed. 
If he gratifies one he will offend another : thofe that 
are not favoured will think themfelves injured ; and, 
fince favours can be conferred but upon few, the 

greater number will be always difcoijlented." 

* "The 
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** The difcontent, faid the princefs, which is thus 
vnreafonablc, I hope that I (hall always have fpirit to 
defpife, and you power to reprefs." 
. •* Difcontent, anfwcred RafleJas, will not always 
be without rcafon un^r the moft juft and vigilant 
adminiftration of publick affairs. None, however 
attentive, can always difcover that merit which in- 
digence or faction may happen to obfcure; and 
i^one, however powerful, can always reward it. Yet, 
he that fees inferiour defert advanced above him, will 
naturally iijipute that preference to partiality or ca- 
price; and, indeed, it can fcarcely be hoped that any 
man, however magnanimous by nature, or exalted by- 
condition, will be able to perfift for ever in the fixed 
and iijexorable juftice of diftribution ; he will fomc- 
times indulge his own afFeftions, and fometimes thofe 
of his favourites ; he will permit fome to pleafe him 
who can never ferve him ; he will difcover in thofe 
whom he loves, qualities which in reality they do not 
pofTefs ; and to thofe, from whom he receives pleafure, 
he will in his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will 
recommendations fometimes prevail which were pur- 
chafed by money, or by the more deftrudiv^ bribery of 
flattery and fervility. 

" He that has much to do will do fomething wrongs 
^nd of that wrong mufl fufTer the confequences ; and, 
if it were poflible that he fhould always aft rightly, yet 
when fuch numbers are to judge of his condudt, the 
bad will cenfure and obftruft hin) by malevolence^ ai)4 
the good fometimes by miftake., 

" The higheft flations cannot therefore hope to be 
|he abodes of happinefs, which I would willingly be- 

5b;j \kn 
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lieve to have, fled from thrones and palaces to feats 
of humble privacy and placid obfcurity. For what 
can hinder the fatisfadion, or intercept the expeda- 
tions, of him whofe abilities are adequate to his em- 
ployments, who fees with his own eyes the wholf cir- 
cuit of his influence, who choofcs by his own know- 
ledge all whom he trufts, and whom none are tempted 
to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has nothing to 
do but to love and to be loved, to be virtuous and 
to be happy.'* 

" Whether perfeft happincfs would be procured 
by perfeft goodnefs, faid Nekayah, this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
leafl:, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
vifible happineis in proportion to vifible virtue. All 
natural, and almoft all political evils, are incident 
alike to the bad and ^ood : they are confounded in tlic 
mifery of a famine, and not much diftinguilhed in the 
fury of a fadion ; they fink together in a tcmpeft, and 
are driven together from their country by invaders* 
All that virtue can afford is quietnefs of confcience, a 
fteady profpeft of a happier ftate ; this may enable us 
to endure calamity with patiences but rcniember that 
patience mufl fuppofe pain.' • 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 

nASSEL4S AND NEKAYAH CONTINUE THEIRPCOH-- 
VERSATION. 

^* T^EAR princefs, faid Rafleias, you fall into 
■*^ the common errours of exaggeratory decla^ 
mation, by producing^ in a familiar difquifition, ex- 
amples of national x:^ami4:ies, and fcenes of exten- 
(ive mifery, which are found in books rather than in 
the world, and which, as they are horrid, are ordained 
to be rare, I^et us not imagine evils which we do 
not feel, nor injure life by mifreprefentations. I can- 
not bear that querulous eloquence which threatens 
every city with a fiege like that of Jcrufalem, that 
makes famine attend on every flight of locufts,and fuf- 
pends peftilencc on the wing of every b|aft that iflue$ 
from the foiith. 

•* On neceflary and inevitable evils, which over^ 
whelm kingdoms at once, all difputation is vain : whea 
they happen they muft be endured. But it is evWent, 
that thefe burfls of univerfal diftrefs are more dreaded 
than felt; thoufands and ten thoufands flourifh in 
youth, and wither in age, without the knowledge of 
any other than domeflick evils, and (h^re the fame 
pleafures and vexations, whether their kings are mild 
or cruel, whether the armies of their country purfu^ 
their enemies, or retreat before them, While courts 
are difturbed with inteftine competitions, and ambaflaT 
dors are negociating in foreign countries, thefaiith flill 
plies his anvil, and the hufbandmin drives his plough 
forward j the neceffaries of life are required and ob- 
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taincd ; and the fucceffive bufencfs of the feafons con- 
tinues to make its wonted revolutions. 

" Let us ceafe to confider what, perhaps, may pcver 
happen, and what, when it (hall happen, will laugh at 
human fpeculation. We will not endeavour to modify 
themotionsof the elements, or to fix the deftiny of king- 
doms. It is our bufinefs to confider what beings like 
us may perform ; each labouring for his own happinefs, 
by promoting within his circle, however narrow, the 
happinefs of others. 

" Marriage is evidently the diftate of nature ; men 
and women are made to be companions of each other* 
and therefore I cannot be perfuaded but that marriage 
is one of the means of happinefs." 

" I know not, faid the princcfs, whether marriage 
be more than one of the innumerable modes of hu- 
man mifcry. When I fee and reckon the various 
forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected caufes 
of lafting difcord, the diverfities of temper, the op- 
pofitions of opinion, the rude coUifions of contrary 
defirc where both are urged by violent impulfes, the 
obftinate contefts of difagreeable virtues, where both 
are fupported by confcioufnefs of good intention ; I 
am fometimes difpofed to think with the feverer ca* 
fuifts of moft nations, that marriage is rather per- 
mitted than approved, and that none, but by the 
inftigation of a paflion too much indulged, entangle 
themfelves with indiflbluble compadls." 

" You feem to forget, replied Raffeks, that you 
have, even now, reprefented celibacy as lefs happy than 
marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but they can- 
not both be worft. Thus it happens when wrpng 

opinions 
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opinions are entertained, that they mutually deftroy 
each other, and leave the mind open to truth.*' 

** I did not expeft, anfwered the princefs, to hear 
that imputed to falfehood which is the confequence 
only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it i? / 
difficult to compare with exadnefs objefts vaft ia ' ' 
their extent, and various in their parts. Where wc 
fee or conceive the whole at once, we readily note 
the difcriminations, and decide the preference: but 
of two fyftems, of which neither can be furveyed 
by any human being in its full compaf3 of magnitude 
and multiplicity of complication, where is the won? 
der that judging of the whole by parts, I am al- 
t ternately affefted by one and the other as cither 
prefles on my memory or fancy? We differ froni 
ourfelves juft as we differ from each other, when wc 
fee only part of the queflion, as in the multifarious 
relations of politicks and morality; but when wq 
perceive the whole at once, as in numerical compu-- 
tations, all agree in one judgment, and none ever 
varies his opinion.'* 

" Let us not add, faid the prince, to t|i? pfher 
evils of life, the bitterncfs of controverfy, nor ca- 
deavQur to vie with each other in fubtilties of argu- 
ment. We are employed in a fearch, of which both 
are equally to enjoy the fuccefs, .or fuffer by the mif- 
carriage. It is therefore fit that we affift each other. 
You furely conclude too haflily from the infelicity of 
marriage againfl: its inftitution : will not the mifery of 
life prove equally that life cannot be the gift of Hea- 
ven? The world mull be peopled by marriage, or 
peopled without it,** 
• '^How 
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« How the world is to be peopled, returned Nc» 
kayab, is not my care, and needs not be yours, I 
fee no danger that the prefent generation (hould omit 
to leave fucceffors behind them : we are not now Uk^ 
quiring for the world, but for ourfelveC 

CHAP. XXIlt. 

THS P^BAT9 ON .MA&RIAGE OONTIVV£D« 

** ^T^ HE good of the whole, fays Raflclas, is the 
•^ (amc with the. good of all its parts. If mar- 
riage be bed for mankind, it muR be evidently befl 
for individuals, or a permanent and neftflary duty 
muft be the Giufe of evil, and fome qiuft'be inevitably 
(acrificed to the convenience of others. In the efti- 
jnate which you have made of the two ftates, it appears 
that the incommodities of a finglc life are, in a great 
meafure, neceflary and certain, but thofe of the con«? 
jugal date accidental and avoidable. 

" J cannot* forbear to flatter myfelf, that prudence 
^nd benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the caufe of general com- 
plaint. What can be expefted but dilappointment 
and repentance from a choice made in the immaturity 
of youth, in the ardour of defire, without judgment, 
without forefight, withouf inquiry after conformity of 
opinions, fimilarity of manpers, reftitude of Judgment, 
or purity of fentiment ? 

" Such is the common procefs of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought to-: 
gether by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civili- 
ties, gp home, and dream of one another. Having 

little 
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little to divert attention, op diverfify thought, they 
find themfelves uneafy when they are apart, and there* 
fore conclude that they (hall be happy together. They 
marry, and difcover what nothing but i*>luntary blind* . 
nefs before had concealed ; they wear out life in alter^ / 
cations, and charge nature with cruelty. 

** From thofe early marriages proceeds likewife the 
rivalry of parents and children : the fon is eag^r ta 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to forfake 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two genera- 
tions. The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither can forbear 
to wi(b for the abfence of the other. 

*• Surely all tbefe evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and delay which prudence prefcribes to 
irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleafures, life may be well enough fupporte4 
without the help of a partner. Longer time will in- 
creafe experience, and wider views will allow better 
opportunities of inquiry and feleftion ; pne advantage, 
at leaft, will be certain ; the parents will be vifibly 
older than their children." 

" What reafon cannot colleft, faid Nekayah, and 
what experiment has not yet taught, can be known 
only from the report of others. I have been told 
that late marriages are not eminently happy. This 
is a queftion too important to be neglefted, and I 
have often pyopofed it to thofe, whbfe accuracy of 
remark, and comprehenfivenefs of knowledge, made 
their fufFragps worthy of regard. They have generally 
determined, that it is dangerous for a man and womar^ 
to fufpend their fate upon each other, at a time wheq 

opinion^ 
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opinions are fixed, and habits arc eftabliflicd ; when 
friendfliips have been contrafted on both fides, when life 
has been planned into method, and the mind has long 
enjoyed the contemplation of its own profpefts. 

" It is fcarcely poffible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduft of chance, (hould have 
been both dircfted to the fame path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
cuftom has made pleafing. When the defultory 
levity of youth has fettled into regularity^ it is foon 
fucceeded by pride afliamed to yield, or obftinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
efteem produces mutual defire to pleafe, time itfelf, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, deter- 
mines likewife the direftion of the paflions, and gives 
an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long cuftoms 
4re not eafily broken : he that attempts to change the 
courfe of his own life very often labours in vain; 
and how fliall we do that for others, which we are 
feldom able to do for ourfelves V* 

*^ But furely, interpofed the prince, you fuppofe the 
chief motive of choice forgotten or neglefted- When* 
ever I fhall feek a wife, it (hall be my firft queftion,- 
whether fhe be willing to be led by reafon ?" 

" Thus it is, faid N^kayah, .that phijofophers arc 
deceived. There are a thoufapd familiar difputcs 
which reafon never can decide ; queftions that elude 
inveftigation and make logick ridiculous; cafes where 
fbmething muft be done, and where little can be faid. 
Confider the ftale of mankind, and inquire how (cw 
can be fuppofed to adl upon any occafions, whetha: 
fmall or gre^t, with all the r^afons of adlion prefect to 

theif 
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their minds. Wretched would be the pair above all 
names of wretchednefs, who (hould be doomed to 
adjuft by reafon, every mormng, all the minute detail 
of adomeftick day. 

** Thofe who marry at an advanced J^e, will pro- 
bably efcape the encroachments of their children ; but^ 
in diminution of this advantage^ they will be likely to 
leave them, ignorant and helplcfs, to a guardian's 
mercy : or, if that (hould not happen, they muft at 
leaft go out of the world before they fee thofe whom 
they love beft either wife or great. 

" From their children, if they have left to feaf, 
they have lefs alfo to hope, and they lofe, without 
equivalent, the joys of early love, and the conveience 
of uniting with manners pliant, and minds fufceptible 
of new impreflions, which might wear away thek 
diffimilitudes by long cohabitation, as foft bodies* 
by continual attrition, conform their furfaces to each 
other. 

" I believe it will be found that thofe who marry 
late are beft pleafed with their children^ and thofe who 
marry early with their partners," 

" The union of thefe two aflFedions, faid Raffelas, 
would produce all that could be wiQied. Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 
time neither too early for the father, nor too late for 
the hufband.** 

** Every hour, anfwered the prlncefs, confirms my 
prejudice in favour of the pofition fo often uttered 
by the mouth of Imlac, * That nature fets her gifts 
on the right hand and on the left.' Thofe conditions, 
which flatter hope and at trad dcfire, are fo confli- 

tuted. 
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tuted, that as we approach one, wc recede frofll 
another. There are goods fo oppofed that we cannot 
(eize both) but, by too much prudence, may paia 
between them at too great a diftance to reach either. 
This is often the fate of long confideration ; he does 
nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed 
to humanity. Flatter not yourfelf with contrarieties 
of pleafure. Of the bleflings fet before you make 
your choice, and be content. No man can tafte the 
fruic^ of autumn while he is delighting his fcent 
with the flowers of the fpring : no man cail, at the 
fame time, fill his cup from the fource and from the 
mouth of the Nile.'* 

CHAP. XXX. 

IMLAC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 

ERE Imlac entered, and interrupted them. 
" Imlac, faid Raffelas, I have been taking from 
the princefs the difmal hiftor}^ of private life, and am 
almoft difcours^ed from further fearch." 

** It feems to me, faid Imlac, that while you arc 
making the choice of life, you negleft to live. You 
wander about a fmgle city, which, however large and 
diverfified, can now afford few novelties, and forget 
that you are in a country, famous among the earlieft 
monarchies for the power and wifdom of its inhabitants i 
a country where the fciences firft dawned that illumi- 
nate the world, and beyond which the arts cannot be 
traced of civil fociety or domeftick life. 

** The old Egyptians have left behind them mo- 
numents of induftry and power, before which aU 
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European magnificence is confefled to fade away* 
The ruins of their architedture are the fchools of 
modern builders j and from the wonders which time has 
fpared, we may conjedure, though uncertainly, what 
it has deftroyed." 

** My curiofity, faid Raflclas, does not very ftrongly 
lead me to furvey piles of ftone, or mounds of earth ; 
my bufinefs is with man. I came hither not to 
meafure fragments of temples, or trace choaked aque* 
dufts, but to look upon the various fcenes of the 
prefent world." 

" The things that are now before us, (aid the 
princefs, require attention, and deferve it. What 
have I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times? with times which never can return, 
and heroes, whofe form of life was different from ali 
that the prefent condition of mankind requires or 
allows ?'• 

" To know any thing, yetumed the poet, we 
mud know its effe<fts 5 to fee men we muft fee their 
works, that we may learn what reafon has didated 
or paflion has incited, and find what are the inofl 
powerful motives of adion. To judge rightly of 
the prefent we muft oppofe it to the paft; for all 
judgment is comparative, and of the future no- 
thing can be known. The truth is, that no mind , 
is much employed upon the prefent : recoUedion 1 
^nd anticipation fill up algaoft all our moments. I 
Our pafiions are joy ^nd griefi love and hatred, hope \ 
and fear. ' Of joy and grief the paft is the objed, 
and the future of hope and fear; even love and ha- 
tred refped the paft, for the caufe muft have been 
before the effed. 

"The 
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** The prefcnt ftatc of things is the confcqucncc of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were 
the fources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that 
we fuffer. If we aft only for ourfelves, to negleft 
the ftudy of hiftory is not prudent : if we are in- 
truded with the care of others, it is not juft. Igno- 
rance, when it is voluntary, is criminal ^ and he may 
properly be chained with evil, who refiifed to learn 
how he might prevent it» 

** There is no part of hiftory fo generally ufeful as 
that which relates the progrefs of the human mind, 
the gradual improvement of reafon, the fucceflivc 
advances of fciencc, the viciffitudes of learning and 
ignorance, which are the light and darknefs of think- 
ing beings, the extinftion and refufcitation of arts, 
and the revolutions of the intelleftual world. If 
accounts of battles and invafions are peculiarly the 
bufinefs of princes, the ufeful or elegant arts arc 
not to be neglefted ; thofe who have kingdoms to 
govern, have underftandings to cultivate. 

" Example is always more efficacious than precept. 
A foldier is formed in war, and a painter muft copy 
piftures. In this, contemplative life has the advan- 
tage : great adions are feldom feen, but the labours of 
art are always at hand for thofe who defire to know 
what art has been able to perform. 

" When the eye or the imagination is ftruck 
with an uncommon work, the next tranfition of an 
aftive mind is to the means by which it was per- 
formed- Here begins the true ufe of fuch con- 
templation ; we enlarge our comprehenfion by new 
ideas, and perhaps recover fome art loft to man- 
kinfJ, or learn what is lefs perfcftly known in our 

own 
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own country. At leaft wc compare our own with 
former times, and either rejoice at our improvements, 
or, what is the firft motion towards good, difcover 
our defefts." 

" I am willing, faid the prince, to fee all that 
can deferve my fearch/* " And I, faid the princefs^ 
Ihall rejoice to learn fomething of the manners of 
antiquity," 

" The moft pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
nefs, and one of the moft bulky works of manual inr 
duftry, -feid Imlac, are the pyramids; fabricks raifed 
before the time of hiftory, and of which the earlieft 
narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
tRefe, the greateft is ftill ftanding very little injured 
by time." 

" Let us vifit them to-morrow, faid Nekaj^ah. I 
have often heard of the pyramids, and (hall not reft 
till I have feen them within and without with my 
own eyes." 

CHAP. XXXJ 

THEY VISIT THE PYRAMID* 

TH E refolution being thus taken, they fet out 
the next day. They laid tents upon their 
camels, being refolved to ftay among the pyramids 
iiW their curiofity was fully fatisfied* They travelled 
gently, turned afide to every thing remarkable, 
ftopped from time to time aftd converfed with the 
inhabitants, and obfervcd the Various appearance? of 
towns ruined and inhabited^ of wild and cultivated 
nature. 

Vol! IIL C c When 
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When they came to the great pyramid, they ttdfe. 
aftonKhed at the extent of the bafe, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained m them the principles 
upon which the pyramidal form was choien for a, 
fabrick, intended to co-extend its duration with 
that of the world: he (hewed that its gradual di- 
minution gave it fuch (lability, as defeated all the 
common attacks of the elements^ and could fcarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes thcmfclves, the leaft 
refiftible of natural violence. A concuffion that (hould 
(hatter the pyramid would threaten the di(rol^pft^|42f 
the continent, * ' .\ 

They meafured all its dimenfions, and pitcffra 
their tents at its foot. Next day they prepared t# 
enter its interior apartments, and having hired the 
common guides, climbed up to the firft paflage, when 
the favourite of the princefs, looking into the cavity^^ 
ftepped back and trembled. " Pekuab, faid the prin- 
cefs, of what art thou afraid ?" " Of the narrow en-^ 
trance, anfwered the lady, and of the dreadful gloom. 
I dare not enter a place which muft furdy be inha- 
bited by unquiet fouls. The original po(reffors of 
thefe dreadful vaults will ftart up before us, and per- 
haps (hut us in for ever.** She (poke, and threw her 
arms round the neck (rfher miftre(s* 

*' Jf . all your, fear be of apparitions, faid the 
prince, I will promife yoti fafety : there is no danger 
from the dead i he that is once buried will be feen n% 



mdre.** 



/' That the dead aift (een no more^ (aid Imlac, I 
will not undertake to maintain, againft . the con- 
current and unvaried teftimony o( all agcs^and of 
all nations. There is no people, rude or learned^ 
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ftimong whom af)paritions of the dead are not re- 
lated and believed. This opitilon, which perhaps 
J)revail5 as far as human nature is diffufedj could 
become univeifal only by its trlith : thofe, that 
hever heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale whith nothing but experiehce can make cre- 
dible. That it is doubted by fmgle cavillers, cant 
very little weaken the general evidence 5 and fome 
who deny it with their tongues confefs it by their 
fears. 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrours to thofe 
Ivhich have already feized upon Pekuah; There can 
be no reafon why fpedres Ihould liaunt the pyramid 
tnore than other places, or why they (hbuld havb 
power or will to hurt innbcence and purity. Our 
entrance is no violation of their privileges; We catt 
take nothing from them^ hdw then can v\re offend 
them ?^* 

" My dear Pekuah j faid the princeftj I will always 
go befdre youj and Imlac (hall follow you. ^He- 
member that you are the companion of the princefs 
of Abiflinia.'* 

" If the princefs is pleafed that her fervant ttiould 
die, returned the lady^ let her command fome death 
lefs dreadful than enclofure iii this horrid caverai 
You know I dare not difobey you : I muft go if you 
command mej butj if I once cnterj I never fliall 
come backi** 

The princefs faw that her fear was too ftrong 
for expoftulation or reproof, and embracing her, 
told her that Ihc Ihould ftay in the tent till their 
teturn. Pekuah was yet not fatisfied, but entreated 
the princefs not to purfuc fo dreadfial a purpofe as 

Ccz that 
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that of entering the recefles of the pyramid. " Though 
J cannot teach courage, faid Nekayah, I muft not 
learn cowardices nor leave at laft undone what I 
came hither only to do/' 

CHAP. XXXIJ 

THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 

T>EKUAHdefcended to the tents, and the reft 
-■^ entered the pyramid: they paffed through the 
galleries, furvcyed the vaults of marble^ and examined 
the cheft in which the body of the founder is fuppofed 
to have been repofited. They then fat down in one 
of the moil fpacious chambers to refl: a while before 
they attempted to return. 

•* We have now, faid Imlac, gratified our minds 
with an cxaft view of the greateft work of man, ex- 
cept the wall of China. 

** Of the wall it is very eafy to affign the motive. 
It fecured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incur fions of barbarians, whofe unfkilfulnefs in arts 
made it eafier for them to fupply their wants by 
rapine than by induftry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful com- 
merce, as vultures defcend upon domeftick fowl. 
Their celerity and fiercenefs made the wall neceflary, 
and their ignorance made it efficacious. 

" But for the pyramids no rcafon has ever been 
given adequate to the coft and labour of the work. 
The narrownefs of the chambers proves that it 
could afford no retreat from enemies, and treafuies 
might have been repofited at far lefs cxpeacc with 

equal 
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equal • fecurity. It feems to have been erefted only 
in compliance with that hunger of imagination which 
preys inceffantly upon life, and muft be always ap*. 
peafed by, fame employment. Thofe who have al- 
ready all that, they can enjoy, muft enlarge their 
defires. He that ha$ built for ufe, till ufe is fup- 
plied, miift begin to build for vanity, and extend 
his plan to the utmoft power of human performance, 
that he may not be foon reduced to form another 
wifli. 

** I confider this mighty flrufture as a monument 
of the infufRciency of human enjoyments. A king* 
whofe power is unlimited, and whofe treafures fur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
folace, by the eredtion of a pyramid, the fatiety of 
dominion and taftelefsnefs of pleafures, and to amufe 
the tedioufnefs of declining life, by feeing thoufands 
labouring without end, and one ftone, for no pur- 
pofe, Ijiid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, 
not content with a moderate condition, imagineft 
happinefs in royal magnificence, and dreameft that 
command or riches can feed the appetite of novelty 
with perpetual gratifications, f^rvey the pyramids, 
and confefs thy folly !'* 

CHAP, xxxni 

THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN VIJEXPECTED MIS- 
FORTUNE, 

T? HEY rofe up, and returned through the cavity 

at which they had entered, and the princefs 

prepared for her favourite a long narrative of dark 

labyrinths, and coftly rooms, and of the different 
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impreffions which the varieties of the way had madft 
upon her. But when they came to their train, they 
found every one filent and dejefted : the men difco-r 
vered (hame and fear in their countena^ices, and the 
women were wpeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try (o conjedlure, 
bat immediately inquirecj. " You had fcarcely en^ 
tered into the pyramid, faid one of the attendants, 
when a troop of Arabs ruflted upon us : we weFe too 
few to refift them, and too flow, to efcape. They 
were about to fearch the tents, fet \}5 on our camels, 
and drive us ^onj before them, when the approach 
pf fomc Turkifli horfcmen put them te flight ; but 
they feized the lady Pckuali with her two maids, 
and carried them away : the Turks are now purfuing 
them by our inftigation, but 1 fear they will not be 
able to overtake them/* 

The princefs was overpowered with furprife and 
grief. Raflelas, i|i the firft heat of his refentment, 
. ordered his fervants to follow hiqi, and prepared to 
purfue the robbers with his fabrc.in his hand. ** Sir, 
faid Imlac, what can you hope from violence or 
valour ? the Arabs are mounted on horfes trained to 
battle and retreat; we have only beafts of burden. 
By leaving our prefent fl:ation we may lofe the prinr 
cefs, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah/* 

In a fliort time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The princefs burft 
out into new lamentations, and Raflelas could fcarcely 
forbear tp reproach them with cowardice ; but Imlac 
ixras of opinion, that the cfcape of the Arabs was no 
addition to their misfortune, for perhaps they woul4 
have killed tlieir captives rather than have refigoed 
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CHAP, xxxiin 

THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH. 

'T^HERE was nothing to be hoped from longer 
^ ftay. They returned to Cairo repenting of 
their curiofity, cenfuring the negligence of the go- 
vernment, lamenting their own ralhnefs which had 
negleftcd to procure a guard, imagining many expe- 
dients by which the lofs of Pekuah might have been 
prevented, and refolving to do fomething for her re- 
covery, though none CQuld fiqd any thing proj^r to 
te done, 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her wo- 
|nen attempted to comfort her, by telling her that 
till had their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had en-. 
^ joyed much happinefs in the world for a long time, 
and might reafonably expeA a change of fortune. 
They hoped that fome good would befall her where.* 
foever (he was, and that their miftrefs would find 
another friend who might fupply her place. 

The princefs made them no anfwer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was loft. 

Next day the prince prefented to the Bafia a me- 
morial of the wrong which he had fuffered, and a- 
petition for redrefs. The Bafla threatened to punift^ 
the robbers, but did not attempt to catch them^ nor 
indeed, could any account or defcription bp given by 
which he might direft the purfuit. 

It foo|i appeared that nothing would be done, by 
' authority* Governors^ being accuftomed to hear of 

C c 4 more 
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more crimes than they can punifh, and more wrongs 
than they can redrefs, fet themfelves at cafe by in- 
difcriminate negligence, and prefcntly forget the requeft 
when they lofe fight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endcavpured to gain fome intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exaft knowledge of all tl .^ haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correfpo: :?nce wiih their 
chiefs, and who readily undertc^^k the recovery of 
Pekuah. Of thcfe, fome were furniftied with money 
for their journey, and can e back no more j fome 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few days 
difcovered to be falfe. But the princefs would not 
fuffer any means, however improbable, to be left 
untried. While (he was doing fomething (be kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
Tuggefted ; when one meflfenger returned unfuccefsful, 
another was difpatched to a different quarter. 

Two months had now pafTed, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard ^ the hopes which they had 
endeavoured to raife in each other grew more lan- 
guid, and the princefs, when (he faw nothing more 
to be tried, funk down inconfolafele in hopelefs de- 
jedion. A thoufand times (lie reproached herfclf 
with the eafy compliance, by which (he permitted 
her favourite to (lay behind her. " Had not my 
fbndnefs, faid fhe, le(rened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrours. She ought 
to have feared me more than fpedres. A fevcrc 
look would have overpowered herj a peiemptory 
command would have compelled obedience. Why 
did fooli(h indulgence prevail upon me? Why did 
I not'fpeak, and refufe to hear ?" 

** Great 
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. " Great princefs, faid Imlac, do not reproach 
yourfelf for your virtue, or confider that as blame- 
able by which evil has accidentally been caufed. 
Your tendernefs for the timidity of Pekuah was ge- 
nerous^and kind. When we aft according to our 
duty, we commit the event to him by whofe laws 
our aftions are governed, and who will fuffer none to 
be finally puniflied for obedience. When, in prof- 
pedt of fome good, whether natural or moral, we 
break the rules prefcribed us, we withdraw from the 
direftion of fuperiour wifdom, and take all confe- 
quences upon ourfelves. <Man cannot fo far know 
the connexion of caufes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we purfue our end by lawful means, we may always 
confole our mifcarriage by the hope of future re- 
compence. When we confult only our own policy^ 
and attempt to find a nearer way to good, by over- 
leaping the fettled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by fuccefs, bccaufc we 
cannot efcape the confcioufnefs of our fault : but, 
if we mifcarry, the difappointment is irremediably 
embittered. How coijifortlefs is the forrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the 
vexation of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him ? 

** Confider, princefs, what would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to ac- 
company you, and being compelled to ftay in the 
tents, had been carried away; pjr how would you 
have borne the thought, if you had forced her into 
the pyramid, and (he had died before you in agonies 
of terrour ?" 

•'Had 
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^ Had cither happened, faid Nekayah, I could 
not have endured life till now : I (hould have been 
tortured to nudnefs by the remembrance of fuch 
cruelty, or muft have pined away in abhorrence of 
myfelf.'^ 

*^ This at leaft, faid ImUp, is the prefent reward 
of virtuous conduft, that no unlucky coi^fequence caa 
pUigc us to repent i^.'- 

CHAR XXX^V, 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF PiKUAH^ 

NEKAYAH being thus reconciled to herielf^ 
found that no evif is infupportable but tha^ 
which is accompanied with confcioufnefs of wrong. 
She w^s, from thstt time, delivered from the vio- 
lence of tepipeftuous forrow, ^nd funk into filcnt 
pcnfivenefs and gloon^y tranquillity. She fat fron> 
morning to evening r^oUefting all that bad been 
done or faid by her Pekuah, treafured up with car^ 
every trifle on which Pekuah had fet J^n accidental 
value, ^nd which might recall to mind any little in- 
cident or carelefs converfatipn. X^e fentjments of 
^cr, whom ftie now expet^ted to fee no more, wjre 
treafured in her meniory a$ rules of life, and ^le 
deliberated to no other end thar^ to cqiyeftur? oi\ 
any occafion what would baye be^n the opinion anc) 
coynfel of Pekuah. 

The wqmen, b^>hom (he was attended, knew 
fiothing of her real condition, and therefore (he could 
not talk to them but with caution and referve. Sh^ 
})egaq to remit her cwofity, haying no great frare 
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to collet notions which (he had no convenience of 
pttering. Raffelas endeavoured firft to comfort, and 
afterwards to divert her j he hir^d muficians, to whom 
Ihe feemed to liften, but did not hear them, and pro- 
cured mafters to inftruft her in various arts, whole 
ledVurcs, when they vifited her again, wjsre ag^in to be 
repeated. She had loft her tafte of pleafure, and her 
ambition pf excellence. And her mind, though forced 
into Ihort excprfiops, always recurred Jo the imago 
of her friend* 

Imlac was every morning earncftly enjoined to 
renew his inquiries, and was afked every night whe- 
ther he had yet heard of Pekuah, till hot being able 
lo return the princefs the anfwer that (he defired, he 
ivas lefs and Ifefs willing to come into her prefence. 
She obferved his backwardnefs, and compianded him 
jto attend her. *^* You are not, faid flie, to confoun4 
impatience with refentmentjOr to fuppofe that J charge 
you with negligence, becauffe I repine at your unfuc- 
cefsfulnefs. I do not much wonder at yopr abfence ; 
J know that the unhappy are never pleafing, and thaf 
all natui-ally avoid the contagion of mifery* To hear 
complaints is wearifome alike to the vvretched and the 
happy; for who would cloud, by adventitious grief, 
the fhort gleams of gaiety which life allows us ? or 
who, that is ftruggling under his ovya evils, will add td 
them the miferies of another ? 

** The time is at hand, when none (hall be dif- 
turbed any longer by the fighs of Nekayah : my 
fearch after happinefs is now at an end. I am re^ 
folved to retire from the world with all its flatteries 
and deceits, and will hide itnyfelf in folitudc withouf 

any 
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any other care than to compofe my thoughts, and re-» 
gulate my hours by a conftant fucceffion of innocent 
occupations, till, with a mind purified from all earthly 
de|ires, I (hall enter into that flate, to which all are 
haftening, and in which I hope again to enjoy tkc 
friendfhip of Pekuah." 

" Do not entangle your mind, faid Imlac, by irre- 
vocable determinations, nor increafe the burden of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of mifery : the weari- 
nefs of retirement will continue or increafe when the 
lofs of Pekuah is forgotten. That you have been de- 
prive<l of one pleafure, is no very good reafon for 
rejedion of the reft." 

" Since Pekuah was taken from me, faid the prin- 
cefs, I have no pleafure to rejcd or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or truft has little to hope. 
She wants the radical principle of happinefs. We 
may, perhaps, allow that what fatisfadion this world 
can afford, muft arife from the conjunftion of wealth, 
knowledge, and goodnefs : wealth is nothing but as 
it is bellowed, and knowledge nothing but a5 it is 
communicated : they muft therefore be imparted to 
others, and to whom could I now delight to impart 
them ? Goodnefs affords the only comfort which caa 
be enjoyed without a partner, and goodnefs may be 
praftifed in retirement /V 

" How far folitude may admit goodnefs, or ad- 
vance it, I Ihall not, replied Imlac, difputc at pre- 
fent. Remember the confeflion of the pious hermit. 
You will wifh to return into the world, wbea the 
image of your companion has left your thought^/* 
" That time, faid Nekayah, will never come. The 
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gisnerous franknefs, the modeft obfequioufnefs, and 
the faithful fecrecy of my dear Pekuah, will always 
be more miffed, as I fhali live longer to fee vice and 
foUy." 

" The ftate of a mind oppreffed with a fodden 
calamity, faid Imlac, is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the 
firft night came upon them, fuppofed that day would 
never return. When the clouds of forrow gather over 
us, we fee nothing beyond them, nor can imagine how 
they will be difpelled : yet a new day fucceedcd to the 
night, and forrow is never long without a dawn of 
eafe. But they who reftrain themfelves from receiv- 
ing comfort, do as the favages would have done, had 
they put out their eyes when it was dark. Our minds, 
like our bodies, are in continual flux; fomething is 
hourly loft, and fomething acquired. To lofe much 
at once is inconvenient to either, but while the vital 
powers remaio uninjured, nature will find the means / 
of reparation. Diftance has the fame effeft on the. ( 
mind as on the eye, and while we glide along the | 
ftream of time, whatever we leave behind us is always ^ 
leffcning, and that which we approach increafing in 
magnitude. Do not fuffer life to ftagnate; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion : commit yourfelf 
again to the current of the world ; Pekuah will va- 
nilh by degrees ; you will meet in your way fome 
other favourite, or learn to diffufe yourfelf in general 
converfation." 

" At leaft, faid the prince, do not defpair before 
all remedies have been tried : the inquiry after the 
unfortunate lady is ftill continued, and (hall be car- 
ried on with yet greater diligence, on condition 

that 
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thftt you will promifc to wait a year for the cven^ 
without any unalterable refolution/* 

Nekayah thought this a reafbimble demand, and 
toiade the promil'e to her brother^ who had been ad- 
vifed by Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed^ 
no great hope of regaining Pekuaii, but he fup-* 
poled, that if he could fecure the intetval of a 
year, the princefs would be then in no danger of a 
cloiftcn 

C H A ?. XXXVI 

I'EKtJAH ti STILL REMEMBERED. tHE PROGRESS Ot 
dORROWi 

^^EKAYAH) feeing that nothing Has omitted 
••'^ for the recovery of her favourite, and havings 
by her promrfe, fet her intention of retin^ment at 
H diftance, began imperceptibly to return to com- 
mon cares and common pleafures. She rejoiced 
without her own confent at the fufpeniion of her 
ibrrows^ and fometimes caught herfelf with indig- 
nation in the a£t of turning away her miad frood 
the remembrance of her, whom yet Ihe refolved never 
to forget* 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day ^ 
meditatioh on the merits and fondnefs of Pekuah^ 
and for fome weeks retired conftantly at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes fwoUen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees fhe grew left 
fcrupulousi and fufFered any important and prcfling 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears* Sh« 
then yielded to lefs occafions^ fometimes forgot 
What Ihe W4s indeed afraid to remember, and, at 
5 Jaff, 
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left, wbdily rdcafcd 'hertelf ftdfii the duty of periodi- 
cal alBiftion* 

Her real love of Pakiialh was yet iK>t dkninilhed^ 
A thoufand occurrences brought her back to me- 
mory, and a tho«(a6d wants, which nothing but the 
confidence of friend (hip can fupply, made her frcr 
quently regretted. 'Sbo, 'therefore, folicited Imlac never 
to defift froin inquiry;, and to leave no art of intelli- 
gence untried, that, at leaft, (he might have the com- 
fort of knowing that '(he did not fufFer by negligence 
or fluggiflinefs. " ll^^t what, faid ftie, is to be ex- 
pefted frofti our ptft^uit of happinefs, when we find the 
flate of life to be fuch, th^t happinefs itfelf is the caufc 
of mifeiy? Why (bould we endeavour to attain that, 
of which the Jx>fleffion cannot be fecured ? I Ihall 
lienceforwai^d fear to yield my heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to fondnefe, however tender, left I 
ttiould 4ofe Hgain what I have loft in Pekuah/' 

CHAP, xxxvri 

THE PRINCESS HEARS MEWS OF PBICUAH. 

TN feven months, one of the meflengers, who had 
* been fent away upon the day when the proxnifc 
was drawn from the princefs, returned, after many 
\3n(uccefsful rambles from the borders of Nubia^ 
with an account chat Pekuah was in the hands of an 
Arab chief, '^ho polTefled a caftle or fortrefs on the 
extremity oi Egypt. The Arab, whofe revenue was 
plunder, was willing to reftore her, with her two attend* 
ants, for tw hundred ounces of gold« 

The 
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The price was no fubjeft of debate. The princcfi 
was in ecftafies when (he heard that her favourite was 
alive, and might fo cheaply be ranfotned. She could 
not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's happinefe 
or her own, but entreated her brother to fend back the 
meflenger with the fum required. Imlac being con- 
fulted, was not very confident of the veracity of the 
relator, and was ftill more doubtful of the Arab's faith, 
who might, if he were tcK) liberally trufted, detain at 
once the money and the captives. He thought it 
dangerous to put themfelves in the power of the Arab, 
by going into his diftrift, and could not exped that 
the Rover would fo much expofe himfclf as to come 
into the lower country, where he might be feized by 
the forces of the Bafla. 

It is difficult to negdciate where neither will truft- 
But Imlac, after fome deliberation, direfted the mef- 
fenger to propofe that Pekuah (hould be cohduded 
by ten horfemen to the monaftery of St. Antony, 
which is fituated in the deferts of Upper-Egypt, 
where (he (hould be met by the fame number, and 
her ranfom (hould be paid. 

That no time might be loft, as they expefted 
thAt the propofal would not be refufed, they imme* 
. diately began their journey to the monaftery ; and, 
when they arrived, Imlac went forward with the 
former meflenger to the Arab's fortrefs. Raflelas 
was defirous to go with them ; but neither his fifter 
nor Imlac would confent. The Arab, according 
to the cuftom of his nation, obferved the laws ot 
hofpitality with great exaftnefs to thofe who put 
themfelves into his power, and, in a few days, 
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brought Pekuah with her maids, by eafy journies, 
to the place appointed, where receiving the ftipu- 
lated price, he reftored her with great reipeft to 
liberty and her friends, and undertook to coxiduft: 
them back towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbeiy 
or violence. 

The princefs and her favourite embraced each, 
other with tranfport too violent to be expreffed, and 
went out together to pour the tears of tendernefs in 
fecret, and exchange profefQons of kindnefs and gra- 
titude. After a few hours they returned into tha re* 
feAory of the convent, where, in the prefence of the 
prior and his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah 
the hiftory of her adventures. 

CHAP, xxxvni 

TAB ADVBMTURSS OP THJB LADT PBKtTAH. 

'^ A T what time, and in what manner, I wad 
forced away, faid Pekuah, your fervants have 
fold youk "The fuddenncfs of the event ftruck me with 
ftirprife,and I was at firft rather ftupified than agitated 
with any paffion of either fear or forrow^ My confu- 
fion was increafed by the fpeed and tumult of our 
flight, while we were followed by the Turks, who, as it 
Teemed, foon defpaired to overtake us, or were afraid of 
thofe whom they made a (hew of menacing. 

** When the Arabs faw themfelves out of danger 
they flackened their courfe, and as I was lefs ha- 
hifled by external violence, I began to feel more un- 
eafinefs in my mind. After fome time we flopped 
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x^car a fpring (haded with trees ia a pleaiant meadowr, 
where we were fet upon the ground, and offered fuch 
rcfreQiments as our coafters were parta^ingf I was 
fufTered to fit with my maids apart from the reft, aod 
none attempted to comfort or infult us. Here I firft 
began to feel the full weight of my mifery. The prk 
fat weeping in filence, and from time to time looked 
on me for fuccour. I knew not to what condition we 
were doomed, ix>r could conjefture where would be 
the place of our captivity, or whence to draw any 
hope of deliverance* I was in the hands of robbers 
and lavages, and had no reafbn to fuppofe that their 
pity was more than their juftice, or that they would 
forbear the gratification of any ardour of dcfircb or 
caprice of cruelty* I, however, kifTed my maids, and 
endeavoured to pacify them by remarkij^ that we 
were yet treated with decency, and that, fince we were 
now carried beyond purfuit, there wa& no darker oS 
violence to our lives. 

'^ When we were to be fet again on hprfeback, my 
maids clung round me, and refu&d to be parted, but 
I conunanded them not to irritate thofe who had us 
in their power. We travelled the remaining part of 
the day through an unfrequented and pathleis coun* 
try, and came by n]koon-light to the fide of a hillt 
where the refl: of the troop was Rationed. Their 
tents were pitched, and their fires kindled,, and our 
chief was welcomed as a man mw;h beloved by his 
dependants. 

a \Yg ^^fg received into a large tent, where w^ 
found women who had attended their hufbanda in the 
expedition. They fet before U3 the iupfer whid» 
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they had provided, and I eat it rather to encourage 
my maids than to comply with any appetite of my 
own« When the meat was taken away, theV {pread 
the carpets for repofe* I was weary^ and hoped to find 
in ileep that remiiiioh of diftrefs which itatiire leldom 
denies. Ordering myfclf therefore to be tindreft, t 
obferved that the women looked tery earteftiy upon 
tne, not expe&ing, I fuppofe, to fee nie lb fubmjffivel]^ 
attended. When my upper veft was taken off) thtf 
were apparently ftruck with the fplendour of mjf 
clothes, and one of them timoroufly laiid her hand upon 
the embroidery. She then went out, and in a ftiort 
time, came back with another woman, who feenfjed to 
be 43f higher rank, and greater authority. She did, at 
her entrance, the ufual aft cf reverence, and taking 
me by the hand, placed ttie in a fmaller tefit, fprcad 
with finer carpets, where I fpent the night quietly 
with my maids. 

^* In the mornings as I was fitting on the grafs^ 
the chief of the troop came towards me. I rofe up 
to receive him, and he bowed with great refpeft* 
'" Illuftrious lady, faid he, my £[>rtune b better than I 
had prefumtfd to hopej I am told by my women^ 
that I have a princcfs in my tamp." "Sir, anfwered 
1, your womeh have dctseivcd tkemfi^res and youi 
1 am not a princefs, but aft unhappy (hanger who 
hitended foon to have left ihis country, in which 
I am now to be impriibned for ever/* ** Whoever, 
or whcncclbever, your aruy returned the Arab, youtf 
drefs, and thttt of ydar fervants^ (hew your rank to btf 
high, and your v?ealtS*to be grta^t. Why Ihoul^ you, 
who can fo eafily procure you Hn&nns think youri€4f 
Dda iff 
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in danger of perpetual captivity ? The purpofc of mjT 
incurfions is to increase my riches, or, more properly* 
to gather tribute^ The Tons of Khmael are the natural 
and hereditary lords erf this part of the continent^ which 
is ufurped by late invaders, and low-bora tyrants* 
from whom we are compelled to take by the fword 
what is denied to juftice. The violence of war 
admits no diftindion; the lance that is lifted at 
guilt and power, will fometimes fall on innocence, and 
gentlenefs/* 

. ^ How little, faid Ij did I exped that yefterday it 
fliould have fallen upon me !" 

" Misfortunes, anfwered the Arab, fliould always be 
expected. If the eye of hoftility could learn reverence 
or pity, excellence like yours had been exempt from 
jiyury. But the angels of affliftion fpread their toils 
alike for the virtuous and the wicked^ for the mighty 
and the mean. Do not be difconfolate : I am not one 
pf the kwlefs and cruel roVers of the defert ; I know 
the rules of civil life : I will fix your ranfom, give a 
paflport to your meflenger, and perform my ftipula- 
tion with nice pundtuality.'* 

** You will eafily believe that 1 was pleafed with his 
courtefy : and finding that his predominant paflSon 
was defire of money, I began now to think my danget 
lefs, for I knew that no fum would be thought too 
great for the releafe of Pekuah» I told him, that he 
Jhould have no reafon to charge me with ingratitude; 
if I was ufed with kindnefs,and that any ranfom which 
CQuld be expieAed for a maid of common ranl^:, would 
\)t paid i but that he mud not perfilt to rate me as a 
princefs. He faid^ he would confider what he Iboul4 
^^mand, and then finiling, boi^^ed and retired. 

"Soon 
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" Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maids themfclves were ferved with reverence. We 
travelled onward by ftiort journies. On the fourth 
flay the chief told me, that my ranfom muft be two' 
hundred ounces of gold j which I not only promifed. 
him, but told him, that I would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourably treated. 
* " I never knew the power of gold before. From- 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or (horter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chofe to reft. We 
how had camels and other conveniencies for travel, 
my own women were always at my fide, and I amufed 
myfelf with obferving the manners of the vagrant 
nations, and with viewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which thefe deferted countries appear to have 
been, in fome diftant age, lavifhly embelliflied. ' 

^* The chief of the band was a man far from iUir 
terate : he was able to travel by the ftars or the com** 
pafs, and had riiarked in his^erratick expeditions, fuch 
places as are moft worthy the notice of a paffenger.- 
He obferved to me, that buildings are always beft 
preferved in places little frequented, and difficult' 
of accefs : for, when once a country declines from its 
primitive fplendour the more inhabitants are left, tha 
quicker ruin will be made. Walls fupply ftones more 
eafily than quarries, and palaces and temples will be 
demolifhed, to make ftftbles of granate, and cottages 
0f porphyry. . . 
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CHAP. XXX¥«fef 

THE ADVSHTURfiS OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

*• \X7 E wandered about in thb manner for AxnQ 
^ ^ weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for 
my gratification, or, as I rather fufpefted, for fonio 
convenience of his own. I endeavoured to appear 
contented where fullennefs and refentoient would luive 
Ijeen of no ufe, and that endeavour conduced much 
to the calmnefs of my mind; but my heart was 
always with Nekayah, and the troubles of the night 
much overbalanced the amufements of the day. My 
women, who threw aU their cares upon their mi(lre(s» 
fet their minds at ea(e from the time when they faw me 
treated with refpe^^, and gave themfelves up to tka 
ipcidental alleviations of our fatigue without IbUcitudt 
or forrow. I was pleafed with their pleafure, and ani« 
m(itcd with their confidence. My condition bad loik 
much of its terrour, (ince I found that the Aiab 
rar^ged the country merely to get riches. Avarice is 
an uniform and tradable vice : other ii^teUfdvaJ dif* 
tempers ^edi({ereot in different conftitutionaof miadi 
that which footbs the pride of one will offend th&ptkl^ 
9f another j but to the favour of the covetous there ia 
a ready way ; bring money and nothing U dei^. 

" At laft we came to the dweUix^ of our. chiefs % 
firopgafld ipacious houie, built with ftope in an iikutd 
of the Nile> which lies, as I was tcddj under the tfO» 
pick.. « Lady, faid the Arab, you Ihaji left wAa 
your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to confider yourfelf as ibvereign. My occu* 
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pati6n & war : I hare therefore cfaofen this obfcart 
lefidence^ from which I c«n iflue uticxpefted^ and to 
which I can retire unpurfued. Toa may now repoft 
in fecurity : here are few pleafores, bxit here is 00 
danger." He then led me into the inrieir apartmentsi 
lind ieating me on the richeft couch, bowed to the 
ground* His women, who confidered nie as a riva}^ 
looked on me with malignity ; but being ibbn in- 
formed that I was a great lady detained only for my 
ranfom, they began to vie with each other in obiequi* 
oufnefs and reverence. 

^ Being a^in comforted with new aflurances of 
ipeedy liberty, I was for fome days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place* The turrets 
overlooked the country to a great diftaiure, and af« 
tbrded a view of many windings of the dream. In 
the day I wandered from one place to anoth^, as the 
courfe of the fun varied the fplendour of the profpeA, 
and faw many things which I had n^er feen before. 
The crocodiles and river-horfes txt common in this 
unpeopled region, and I okai looked tipon them with 
terrour, though I knew that thtf could not hurt me^ 
For fome time I expeded to fee mermaids and tritonn^ 
which, as Imlac has told me, the £uf(^>eaA travellers 
iiave ftationed in the Nile, but no fuch beings ew 
appeared^ and the Arab, when I inquired ^tcr theu]^ 
laughed at my ciedulity. 

^ At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower let s^art for celeftial obfervatiom, vrfaere he 
^xkav9ored to teach me the names and courfes cf 
the fbfs* I had no great iadinalion to this fhidy; 
but an appear«poe of atcefMion w« neoefliuT t6 
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pieafe my inftroftor, who valued himfdf fiir his ikillj 
and ill a little while, I found fomc employment re- 
quifite to beguile the tedioufnefs of time, which was 
to be paffed always amidft the fame objefts. I 
.^'as weary of looking in the morning on things from 
which I had turned away weary in the evening : I 
iherctbre was at laft willing to obfcrve the ftars ra* 
ther than do nothing, but could not dways compofe 
my thoughts, and was very often thinking on Ne- 
kayab, whea others imagined me contemplating tfa« 
Iky. Soon after the Arab went upon another expc^ 
dition^ and then my only pleafure was to talk with 
niy maids about the accident by which we were car- 
ried away, and the happine^ that we 0iould all. enjoy 
at tho end of our captivity." 

" There were women in your Arab's fortieft, &id 
the princefs, why did you not make them ybur com«» 
panions, enjoy their converfation, and partake their 
diverfions ? In a place where they found bulinefs oir 
amufement> why fliould you alone (it corroded with 
idle naeUncholy ? or why could jaot you bear, for a 
few months, that condition to which they were con^ 
demned for life?" 

** The diverfions of the women, anfwfcitd Pekuab, 
ifrere only childifh play, by which the mind, accuA 
tcmed to ftrongpr operations, could Jibt be kept bufy, 
I could do all which they delighted in doing by powers 
merely fenfitivc, while my intcMeftual faculties were 
fiowQ to Cairo. They ran from room to room as a 
bird hops &om wire to wire in bis cage Tbeyjdaoced 
for the fake of motion, as lambs foik in a meadow. 
One fometimcs pretended tp i)e Jburti t|iat the reft 
. *. nugh<| 
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caight be alamied; orlud hfcrfelf, that another might 
&ck her. Part of their time paffed in -wfttchiog the 
pix^efs of light bodies that floated on the river, and 
.part in marking the various forms into which clouds 
broke in the iky. 

" Their bufinefs was only needle-work, in whicU 
I and my .maids fometimes helped them ; but yo\^ 
know that the mind will eafily ftraggle from the 
iingcrs, nor will you fufpeft that captiyity and ab»- 
fence from Nckayah, could receive folace fiom iilkea 
iiowers. 

^^ Nor was much fatisfadion to be hoped from 
their converlation : for of what could they be ex«- 
peded to talk? They had feen nothing; for they 
had lived from early youth in that narrow Ipot : of 
^^hat they had not feen they could have no knowr 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no ideat 
but of the few thii^ that were within their view^ 
jind had hardly names for any thing but their 
clothes and their food. As I hate a fuperiour cha^ 
rader, I wa$ often, called to terminate their quajrels^ 
iwhich I decided as equitably as I could. If it couki 
have amufed me to hear the complaints of each 
againfl the refl, I might have been often detained by 
Jong flories ; but the motives of their animofity were 
fo fmall that I could not liften without i|itercq>tii^ 
the tale." 

. ^f How. iaid Raflelas, can the Arab,, whom yon 
reprefehted as ^ man of more than common accom^ 
pi'iihments, take any pleafure in his feraglio when 
it is filled only with women |ike thcfc ? Arc thoy" 
.fxquifitely befutiful f 
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^ They da not, laid Ffekuah, want that imaffeft- 
ing and ignojUe beauty which may iobfifk without 
fprightlinds or fublimity, without energy of tboxi^ 
or dignity of virtue* But to a man like the Arab, 
fuch beauty was only a flower cafuaily plucked aad 
carelefsly thrown away* Whatever pleafures he might 
find among them, they were not thofe of friendibip or 
IbeieCy. Whta they were playing about him, he 
looked on them with inattentive fuperiority: when 
they vied for his regard, h!e fometioies turned away 
difgufted. As they had no knowledge, their talk 
coukl take nothii^ fi-om the tcdioufnefs of life : as 
they had no choice, their fbndneis, or a{^earance of 
fond nefs, excited in him neither pride nor gratitude j 
be was not exalted in his own efte^m by the fmiles of 
n woman who law no other man, nor w^ much obliged 
by that r^ard, of which he could never know the 
lincerity, and which he migl)t often p^ceive to be 
exerted, not fa much to delight htm as to pain a 
rival. . That which he gs%c^ and they received, as 
Jove, was only a carelefs diftributi<m of fuperfluooa 
time, fuch love as man can bdb^w upon that which 
he. defpifes, fuch as has neither hope nor fear, nether 
jpy nor forrow/' 

*^ You have reafon, lady, to think yourfelf hap|qr« 
fiiid Imlac, that you have b^n thus^ eaiUy difmi^. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be will- 
ii^^ in an intelledual &miiie, to lofe liich a banquet 
as Pekuah's converfation-?*' 

** J[ am inclined to believe, aniwcrcd Pekuahf that 
he was £[>r (oisic time in fufpenfei for, iK)twitlu 
flandin^ his proqiife, whenever I prc^K^ed to dif* 

patch 
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patch a mefleDger to Cairo, he found fbrne exculil 
for delay. While I was detained in hid boufe hi 
made many incurfions into the neighbouring coun*^ 
tries, and, perhaps, he would have refuted to di(^ 
charge me, hod his plunder been equal to hh 
wilhes. He returned always courteous, related his 
adventures, delighted to hear my obiervations^ and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the 
ftars. When I importuned him to fend away my 
letters, he foothed me with profeffions of honour 
and fincerlty; and, when I could be no longer de«> 
eently denied, put his troop again in motion, and 
left me to govern in his abfence. I was muich af*- 
fliAed by this ftudied procraftination^and was fome- 
limes afraid that I fhould be forgotten ; that you 
would leave Cairo, and I mufl end my days in aa 
hland of the Nile, 

" I grew at lafl hopelefs and dejefted, and cared 
fc little to entertain him, that he for a while moro 
•frequently talked with my maids. That he (houkt 
Ml in love with them, or with me, might have been 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleafed with tho 
growing friendfhip. My anxiety was not long; for^ 
as I recovered fome degree of cheerfulnefs, he rc» 
turned to me, and J could not forbear to defpife my 
former uneafinefs. 

' •• He ftill delayed to fend fDr my ranfom, noA 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold, which 
lie would not fetch, he could not rejeft whefc it 
was offered. He haftened to prepare for our jour* 
ney hkher> like « man ddiveml from the pain of 
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4n inteftinc conflift, I took kave of my compi^ 
fupns in the houfs, who difmifled me with cold 
ifidifierence.'' 

Nckayah having heard her favourite^ relation, rofe 
und embraced her, and Raflelas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which (he prefented to the An^ for 
the fifty that were promifed. 

CHAP. XXXIK. 

THE HISTORY OF A MAN OP LEARNING. 

^TpHEY returned to Cairo, and were fo well 
. •* pleafed at finding tbemfelves together, that none 
of them went much abroad. The prince began to 
)ove learning, and one day declared to Imlac, that he 
Intended tq devote hinifelf tp fcience, and pafs therefi 
of his days in literary folitude, 
; ^* Before you make your final choice, anfwered 
Imlac, you ought to examine its hazards, and con*- 
verfe with fonje of thofe who are grown' old in the 
^mpany of themfelves. 1 have juft left the obferva-*. 
tpry of one of the moflt learned aftronomers in the world, 
jvhp has fpeat forty years in unwearied attention to the. 
nptions and appearances of the celeflial bodies^ and^ 
\^ drawn out his foul in endlefs calculations; Ho 
admits a few friends once a month to hear his ded«ic«^: 
^ox^ and enjoy his difcoveries, I was introduced as a 
^lan of knowledge worthy of his notice. Men oC* 
various ideas, apd fluent conver&tion, ar? conmionlf 
W^lQpme to thofe whofe thpughts have been long fixed 
vpona^fingle poibt,.and who. find the images of oth^ 
$iinjp ftcalin^ away, I ^j^g^bfe^ Jiim with. i^. 

remarks i 
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refli^ks } he fmilcd at the narrative of my travels, and 
was glad to forget the conftellations, and defcend for 
a moment Into the lower world, 

" On the next day of v^caAon I renewed my vkit, 
And was fo fortunate as to pleafe him again. He relaxed 
from that time the feverity of his rule, and permitted 
me to ehter at rty own choice, I found him always 
bufy, and always glad to be relieved. As each knew 
much which the other was defirous of learning, we ex- 
Changed our^ notions with great delight. I perceived 
that I had every day more of his confidence, and always 
found new caufe of admiration in the profundity of his 
mind. His comptehenfion is vaft, his memory capa*- 
cioos and retentive, his difcourfe is metjjiodical, and his 
expreffion clear* 

" His integrity arid benevolence arc equal to hii 
learning. His deepeft refearches and moft favourite 
fludies, are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
ctf ^oi^g rgood by, his counfel or his riches. To his 
clofeft retreat, at his moft bufy moments, all are 
admitted that want his affiftance : * For though I 
exicfadc idlenefs and pleafure, I will never, fays he; 
bar my doors againft charity. To man is permitted 
the contemplation of the ikies, but the praftice of 
virtue is commanded'." 

j: ^ Surely, laid the princefs, this man is happy." 
- .Tf « I vifited him, faid Imlac, with more and more 
l^ucncy, aind was every time more enamoured of his 
^ooverfation : he was fublime without haughtinefs, 
couiteotis without formality, and communicative with- 
out oftcntation. 1 was at firfl, great princefs, of your 
c^inion, thought him. the happieft'of mankind, and 
often congratulated him on the blefiing that h^ 
• ' ^ enjoyed. 
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enjoy^. He feemed to hear nothing with indt&« 
fence but the praiies of his condition, to v^bich be 
always returned a general anfwer, and diverted the 
converfation to fome other topick. 

^* Amidd this willingnefs to be pleafed, and labour 
to pleafe, I had quickly reafon to imagine that (omt 
painful fentiment prelTed upon his mind. He often 
looked up earneftly towards the fun, and let his voice 
fall in the midfl of his difcourfe. He would (bme* 
times, when we were alone, gaze upon me in fiknce 
with the air of a man who longed to fpeak what he was 
yet refolved to fupprefs. He would often (end for me 
with vehement injunctions of hade, thou^ when 1 
came to him, he had nothing extraordinary to (ay. And 
' fometimes, when I was leaving him, would call oie back, 
pauie a few moments, and then difoiifs me. 

CHAP. XLI 

mi ASTRONOMER DfSCOVBRS tHS CAUSB OF HIS 
UNEASINESS. 

"AT laft the time came when the fecret buift hk 

refervei We were fitting together laft night 

in the turret of his.houfe, watching the emerfionof a 

fatellite of Jupiter. A fudden tcmpefl: ckmckd the 

iky, and difepppinted our ohfervdtion* We frt a 

while (tient in the dark, zxxd then he addrefled him* 

felf to me in thefe words : ^^ imlac, I have loag 

'% con(idcred thy friendlhip as the grcateft bkffing of my 

life. Integrity wit-hout knowledge is weak and ii6de6^ 

and knowledge without integdty is dangerous and 

dreadful* I have found in thee all the quaiities 

requifite for trwft, bencvoleace, experience, and for-* 

5 t tude. 
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titude. I have long difchargcd an office which I 
muft foon quit at the call of nature, and (hall rejoice 
in the hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it upoa 
thee." 

" I thought myfelf honoured by this teftiniony,and 
protefted that whatever could conduce to his bappi^ 
nefs would add likewife to mine/' 

" Hear Imlac, what thou wilt not without diffi- 
culty credit* I have poffeffed for five years the regu- 
lation of weather, and the diftribution of the feafons: 
the fun has liftened to my didlates, and paflcd from 
tropick to tropick by my direftion j the clouds, at; 
my call, have poured their waters, and the Nile ha> 
overflowed at my command ; I have reftrained the 
rage of the dpg-ftar, and mitigated the fervours of 
the crab. The winds alone, of all the elemental 
powers^ have hitherto refufed my authority, and mul- 
titudes have peri(hed by equinoAial tempefts, which 
I found myfelf unable to prohibit or reftrain. I have 
adminiftered this great office with exadt juftice, and 
made to the different nations of the earth an impar- 
tial dividend of rain and funQiine. What muil have 
been the tnifery of half the globe, if I had limited the 
clouds to particular regions, or confined the fun to 
jcitjber fide of the ecjuator !*' 
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CHAP. XLI/ 

THE OPINION OF THl ASTRONOMER IS EXPLAINED 
AND, JUSTIFIED. 

^*T SUPPOSE he difcovercd in me, through the 
obfcurity of the room, fome tokens of amaze- 
ment and doubt, for, after a Abort paufe, he proceeded 
thus:'* 

" Not to be eafily credited will neither furprife nor 
offend me ; for I am, probably, the firft of human 
beings to whom this truft has been imparted. Nor do 
I know whether to deem this diflindtion a reward of 
puniihment ; fince I have poffefled it I have been far 
lefs happy than before, and nothing but the confciouf- 
nefsof good intention could have enabled me to fupport 
the wearinefs of unremitted vigilance." 
^ " How long, Sir, faid T, has this great office been in 
your fiands ?** 

" About ttT\ years ago, faid he, my daily obfervations 
of the changes-of the fky led me to confider, whether, if 
I had the power of the feafons, I could confer greater 
plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. Thii con- 
templation fattened on my mind," and I fat days and 
nights in imaginary dominion, pouring upon this 
country and that the fhowers of fertility, and feconding 
every fall of rain with a due prof>ortion of funftiine, I 
had yet only the will to do good, and did not imagine 
that I (hould ever have the power. 

** One day, as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a fuddcn wi(h that 

I could 
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1 could fend rain on the fouthern mountains, and raife 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my ima- 
gination I commanded rain to fall, and by comparing 
the time of my Command with that of the inundation, 
I found that the clouds had liftened to my lips " 

" Might not fome other caufe, faid I, produce this 
concurrence ? the Nile does not always rife on the 
fame day.** 

" Do not believe, faid he, with impatience, that 
fucK objedlions could efcape me : I reafoned long 
againft my own conviction, and laboured againft truth 
with the utmoft obftinacy. I fometimcs ful^efted 
myfelf of madnefs, and (hould not have dared to im- 
part this fecret but to a man like you, capable of 
diftinguilhing the wonderful from the impoffible, and 
the incredible from the falfe.'* 

*' Why, Sir, faid I, do you call tl>at incredible, which 
you know, or think you know, to be true ? ■' 

*' Becaufe, faid he, I cannot prove it by any exter- 
nal evidence ; and I know too well the laws of demon- 
itration to think that my convidlion ought to influence 
another, who cannot, like me, beccnfcious of its force. 
I, therefore, (hall not attempt to gain credit by difputa- 
tion. It is fuiHcient that I feel this power, that I have 
long pofTefled, and every day exerted it. But the life 
of man is Ihort, the infirmities of age increafe upon me, 
and the 'time will foon come, when the regulator of 
the year mufl mingle with the duft. The care of 
appointing a fucceflbr has long diflurbed me; the night 
and the day have been fpent in comparifons of all the 
characters which have come to my knowledge, and I 
have yet found none fo worthy as thyfelf.** 

Vol. III. Ee 
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qHAP. XLIII 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIOKS; 

^ JLT Ear, therefore, what I fliall impart with at- 
tention, fuch as the welfare of a world re- 
quires. If the taik of a king be confidered as diffi- 
cult, who has the care only of a few millions, to whom 
he cannot do much good or harm, what muft be the 
anxiety of him, on whom depends the aftion of the 
elements, and the great gifts of light and heat !— ttear 
me therefore with attention, 

" I have diligently confidered the pofitio^ of the 
earth and fun, and formed innumerable fchemes in 
which I changed their fituation. I have fometimes 
turned afide the axis of the earth, and fometimes 
varied the ecliptick of the fun : but I have found it 
impoffible to make a difpofition by which the world 
may be advantaged ; what one region gains,' another 
lofes by an imaginable alteration, even without con- 
fidcring the diftant parts of the folar fyftem with 
which we are unacquinted. Do not, therefore, in 
thy adminiftration of the year, indulge thy pride by 
innovation ; do not pleafe thyfelf with thinking that 
thou canft make thyfelf renowned to all future ages, 
by difordering the feafons. The memory of juifchief* 
is no defirable fame. Much lefs will it becdme thee 
to let kindnefs or intereft prevail- Never rob other 
countries of rain to pour it on thine own. For us the 
Nile is fufficient.'^ 

" I promifed, that when I poflefled the power, I 

would ufe it with inflexible integrity j and he dif- 

- * miffed 
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thifled me, preffing my hand/V ** My heart, faid he, 
will be now at reft, and my benevolence will no more 
deftroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wifdom 
and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully bequeath the 
inheritance of the fun." 

The prince heard this narration with very feriouj 
regard; but the princefs fmiled, and Pckuah con- 
Vulfed hcrfelf with laughter. ** Ladies, faid Imlac, 
to mock the heavieft of human afflidions is neither 
charitable nor wife* Few can attain this man*s know- 
ledge) and few pradife his virtues ( but all may fuffet 
hk calamity. Of the uncertainties of our prefent ; 
ilate, the moft dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reafon.** 

The princefs was recollefted, and the favourite was 
abalhed. Raflelas^ more deeply a^eded^ inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought fuch maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contraded ? 

» 

CHAP, xuin 

THE DANGJEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATIOIT/ 

'^T^ISORDERS'of intelled, anfwered Imlac, 
■*^ happen much more often than fuperficial 
obfervers will eafily believe. Perhaps, if we fpeak 
with rigorous exadnefs, no human mind is in its 
right ftate. There is no man whofc imagination 
does not fometimes predominate over his reafon, 
who can regulate his 'attention wholly by his will, 
and whofe ideas w.li come aad go at his command* 
No man will be found in whofe mind airy notions do 
iiot fometimes .tyrannize, and force him to hope or 

£ e 2 fear 
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fear btyond the limits of fober probability. All power 
of fancy over rcafon is a degree of infanity i but while 
this power is fuch as we can control and reprefs, it is 
not vifible to others, nor confidered as any depravation 
of the mental faculties : it is not pronounced madncfe 
but when it becomes ungovernable, and apparently 
influences fpeech or adion. 

** To indulge the power of fiftion, and fend ima- 
gination out upon the wing, is often the fport of 
thofe who delight too much in filent fpeculation. 
When we are alone we are not always bufy; the 
labour of excogitation is too violent to lafl long; 
the ardour of inquiry will fometimcs give way to 
idlenefs or fatiety. /He who has nothing external 
j^ that can divert him, muft find pleafure in his own 
\ thouglits, and muft conceive himfelf what he is not; 
• for who is pleafed with what he isyHe then expa- 
tiates in boundlefs futurity, and <ulls from all ima- 
ginable conditions that which for the prefent moment 
he (hould moft dcfire, amufes hi&.defires with impof- 
fible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattain- 
able dominion. The mind dances from fcene to 
fcene, unites all pleafures in all combinations, and 
riots in delights, which nature and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot beftow. , 

" In timcjlbme particular train of ideas fixes the atten- 
tion, all other intelledual gratifications are rejeded, the 
mind, in wearinefs or leifure, recurs conftantly to the 
favourite conception, and feafts on the lufcious falfe- 
hood, whenever (he is offended with the bitternefe of 
truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed; 
Ihe grows firft imperious, and in time defpotick. 

Then 
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Then fiftions begin to operate as realities, falfe opinions 
fallen upon the mind, and life pafles in dreams of 
rapture or of anguilh. ) 

" This, Sir, is one of the dangers of foHtude, 
which the hermit has confcfled not always to promote 
goodnefs, and the aftronOmer's mifery has proved to 
be not always propitious to wifdom/* 

** I will no more, faid the favourite, imagine inyfcif 
the queen of Abiffinia* I have often fpcnt the hours, 
which the princefs gave to my own difpofal, in adjulling 
ceremonies and regulating the court j; I have reprefled 
the pride of the powerful, and granted the petitions of 
the poors I have built new palaces in more happy 
fituations, planted groves upon the tops of mountains, 
and have exulted in the beneficence of royalty, till, 
when the princefs entered, I had almoft forgotten to 
bow down before her.'* 

*' And I, faid the princefs, will not allow myfelf 
any more to play the (hepherdefs in my wakii^ 
dreams, I have often foothed my thoughts with 
the quiet and innocence of paftoral employments, 
till I have in my chamber heard the winds whittle, 
and the (hecp bleat : fometimes freed the lamb en- 
tangled in the thickef, and fometimes with my crook 
pncovmtcred the wolf. I have a drcfs like that of the 
village maids, which I put on to help my invagination, 
and a pipe on which | play foftly, aqd fuppofe myfelf 
followed by my flocks." 

** I will confefs, faid the pjince, an indulgence of 
fantaftick delight more dangerous than yours, I have 
frequently endeavoured to image the poffibility of a 
pcrfeft government, by which all wrong Ihould be re- 

E e 3 ftrained. 
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ftrained, all vice reformed, and all the (ubjeAs pfe^ 
fervcd in tranquillity and innoceiice. This thought 
produced innumerable fcbemes oi reformatiofi, and 
didated many ufeful regulations and fiilmary edi^« 
This has been the fport, and focnetimes the labouri 
of my foiitude J and I ftart, when I think with how 
little anguifh I once fuppofcd the death of my father 
and my brothers-/' 

**Such, fays Iralac, are the effeds of vifionary 
fchemes : when we firft form them we know them to 
be abfurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and ia 
time lofe fight of their folly." 

CHAP. XliV. . 

THfiY DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD MAK. 

^T^H E evening was now far paft, and they rofe to 
•*^ return home. As they walked along the bank 
of the Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon 
quivering on the water, tliey faw at a fmall diftancfi 
an old man, whom the prince had often heard in the 
aflembly of the fages. ** Yonder, laid he, is one 
whofe years have calmed his pafljons, but not clouded 
his reafon : let us clofe the difquifitions of the nighty 
by inquiring whAt are his fentirtehts of his own ftate, 
that we may know whether yduth alone is to ftruggle 
with vexation, and whether any better hope remains 
for the latter part of life.** 

Here the fage approached and faluted them. They 

invited him to join tlieir walk, and prattled a while, as 

ncquaintancc that had unexpeftedly met one another, 

6 The 
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The old man was cheerful and talkative, and the waj 
feemed (hort in his company. He was pkafed to find 
himfelf not difr^arded, accompanied them to their 
houie, and, at the prince's requeft, entered with them. 
They placed him in the feat of honour, and fet wioe 
and conferves before him. 

** Sir, faid the princeft, an evening walk muft givt 
to a man of learning, like you, pleafures which igno- 
rance and youth can hardly conceive. You know the 
qualities and the caufes of all that you behold, the 
laws by which the river flows, the periods in which 
the planets perform their revolutions. Every thing 
muft fupply you with contemplation, and renew the 
confcioufnefs of your own dignity.** 

" Lady, anfwered he, let the gay and the vigorous 
expeft pleafure in their excurfions 5 it is enough that 
age can obtain eafe. To me the world has loft its 
novelty : I look round, and fee what I remember to 
have feen in happier days. I reft againft a tree, and 
confider that in the fame (hade I once difputed upon 
the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend who b' 
now filent in the grave. I caft my eyes upwards, fix 
them on the changing moon, and think with pain on 
the viciflitudes of life. I have ceafed to take much 
delight in phyfical truth ; for what have I to do with 
thofe things which I am foon to leave ?'* • 

** You may at leaft recreate yourfelf, faid Imlac, 
with the recolleftion of an honourable and ufeful life, 
and enjoy the praife which all agree to give you." 

" Praife, faid the fage, with a figh, is to an old man 
•an empty found. I have neither mother to be de- 
lighted with the reputation of her fon, nor wife to 

E e 4 partake 
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partake the honours of her hufband. I have out* 
lived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance; for I cannot ex ten A my intereft 
beyond myfelf. Youth is delighted with applauie» 
bccaufe it is confidered as the earned of (bme future 
good, and becaufe the profpeft of life is far extended : 
but to me, who am now declining to decrepitude^ 
there is little to be feared from the malevolence ci 
men, and yet lefs to be hoped from their affe^ion ot 
cfteem. Something they may yet take away, but they 
can give me nothings Riches would now be ufelefs^ 
and high employment would be pain. My retrofpeft 
of life recalls to my view many opportunities of good 
neglefted, much time fquandered upon trifles, and 
more loft in idlenefs and vacancy, I leave many great 
defigns u^attempted, and many great attempts un- 
finiftied. My mind is burdened with no heavy 
crime, and therefore I compofe tnyfelf to tranquillity ; 
endeavour to abftraft my thoughts from hopes and 
cares, which, though re^fon knows them to be vain^ 
ftill try to keep their old pofleflioa of the heart ; cx- 
pedt, \yith f^ene humility, that hour which nature 
cannot long delay ; aqd hope to poflefs, in a bett^ 
ftate, that happinefs which here I could not find, and 
that virtue which here I h^ve not attained," 

He rofe ^ nd went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
confoled hin^felf with remarking, that it was not 
reafonablc to be difappointed by this account ; for age 
bad never been confidered as the feafon of felicity, 
^nd if ic was poflible to be eafy in decline and weakr 
^^fs^ ^t Wfts likely that the days 9( vigour aod iJacri^f 
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might be happy 1 that the noon of life might be 
bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The princefs fufpefted that age was querulous ancj 
malignant, and delighted to reprcfe the expectations of 
thofe who had newly entered the world. She had feea 
the poffeffors of eftates look with envy on their heirs, 
and known many who enjoyed pleafure no longer thaA 
they can confine it to themfelves. 

Pekuah conjeAured, that the man was older than he 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints to 
delirious dejedtion : or elfe fuppofed that he had been 
unfortunate, and was therefore difcontented ; " For 
nothing, laid (he, is mpre common, than to call our 
own condition, the condition of life." 

ImlJc, who had no defire to fee them deprefled, 
fmil^d at the comforts which they could fo readily 
procure to themfelves, and remembered, that at the 
fame age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
profperity, and equally fertile of confoUtory expe- 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which tiipe itfelf would too foon im* 
prefs. The princefs and her lady retired ; the mad* 
nefs of the aftronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they defired Imlac to enter upon his office, and delay 
next morning the rifing of the fun. 
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CHAP. XLVl 

THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRONOMIH. 

^T^ H E princcfs and Pekuali having talked in pri- 
'^ Tate of Imlac's aftronomer, thought bis cha- 
fafter at once fo amiable and fo ftrange, that they 
could not be fatisfied without a nearer knowledge ; 
and Imlac was requefted to find the means of bring- 
ing them together. 

This was fomewhat difficult ; the ph3<^o(^r had 
never received any vifits from women, though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans wIm> 
followed the manners of their own countriSes, and 
many ftom other parts of the world, that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be 
refufed, and fcveral fchemes were propofed fop the 
accompliihment of their defign. ^t was |5ropofed to 
introduce them as* ftrangers in diftrefs, to whom 
ihe fage was always acceffible ; but after fome de* 
Jiberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no. ac- 
quaintance could be formed, for their converfation 
Would be (hort, and they could not decently impor* 
tune him often. " This, faid Raflfelas, is true ; but 
1 have yet a ftronger objeAion againft the mifrepre- 
fentation of your ftate. I have always confidered it 
as treafon againft the great republick of human na- 
ture, to make any man's virtues the means of de* 
ceiving him, whether on great or little occafions. 
All impofture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
I yolence. When the fage finds that you are not 
what you feemed, he will feel the refentment natural, 

to 
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/ to a man who, confcious of great abilities, difcpvers 
that . he has been tricked by underftandings tne^iner 

, than bis own, and, perhaps, the diftruft, which be can 
neter afterwards wholly lay afide, rffy ftop the voice of 
counfel, and clofe the hand of charity ; and where wilt 

* you find the power of reftoring his benefadtions to 
ibankind, or his peace to himfelf ?*' 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac begaa 
to hope that their curiofity would fubfide ^ but, next 
day, Pel^uah told him, (he had now found an honeft 
pretence for a vifit to the aftronomer, for (lie would 
folicit permiffion to continue under him the ftudiet 
in which (he had been initiated by the Arab, and 
the princefs might go with her either as a fellow- 
ftudent, or becaufe a woman could not decently- 
come alone. ^' I am afraid, faid Imlac, that he 
will be foon weary of your company : men advanced 
for in knowledge ^ not love to repeat the elements 
of their art, and I am not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connefted with 
inferences, and mingled with refleftions, you are a 
very capable auditrefs," ** That, faid Pckuah, muft 
be my care : I afk of you only to take me thither. 
My knowledge is, perhaps, more than you imagine it, 
and, by concurring always with his opinions, I (hall 
make him think it greater than it is.'* 

The aftronomer, in purfuajoce of this refolurion. 
Was told, that a foreign lady, travelling in fearch of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was 
defirous to become his fcholar. The uncommonnef^ 
of the propofal raifed at once his furprife and cu-. 
fiofity J anid when, after 21 (hort deliberation, he conr 

fentec^ 
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fented to admit her, he could not flay without impa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies drcffed tliemfelvcs magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the aftronomer, who was 
plcafcd to fee himfclf approached with refped: by pcr- 
ibns of fo fplcndid an appearance. In the exchange 
of the firft civilities he was timorous and bafhful; but 
when the talk became re;|gular, he recollcAed his 
powers, and juiliiied the chara^er which Imlac had 
given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what could have turned 
her inclination towards aftronomy ? he received from 
Jier a hiftory of her adventure at the pyramid, and of 
the time paiTed in the Arab's iiland. She told her 
tale with eafe and el^ance, and her converfatioa tock 
pofleffion of his heart. The difcourfe was then tiirned 
to aftronomy ; Pekuah difplayed what ftie knew : he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to deiift |i:om a ftudy which Ib^ bad fa bapr 
pily begun. 

They came again, and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The fage endeavoured 
to amufe thera» that they might prolong their vifits, 
for he found hi$ thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany y the clouds of folicitude vaniflied by degrees, 
as he forced himfelf to eatertain them, and be grieved 
when he was left at their departure to his old em- 
ployment of regulating the feafons. 

The pr^ncefs and her favourite had now watched 
his liips for feveral months, and could not catch a 
fingle word from which they could judge whether 
be continued, or not, in the opinion of his preterm- 
l^^tur?il commiffion, They oft^n contriv^ t,o b?ing 

him 
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him to an open declaration ; but he eafily eluded all 
their attacks, and on which fide foever they prefled 
him, efcaped from them to fome other topick. 

As their familiarity increafed, they invited him 
ofteo to the houfe of Imlac, where they diftinguifhed 
him by extraordinary refped. He began gradually 
to delight in fublunary pleafures. He came early, 
and departed late; laboured to recommend himfelf 
by affiduity and compliance; excited their curiofity 
after new arts, that they might ftiil want his affiftance ; 
and when they made any excurfion of pleafure or in- 
quiry, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wifdom, 
the prince and his filler were convinced that he might 
be trufted without danger; and left he ihould draw 
any falfe. hopes from the civilities which he received, 
difcovered to him their condition, with the motives 
of their journey ; and required his opinion on the 
choice of life. 

** Of the various conditions which the world fpreads 
before you, which you (hall prefer, (aid the fage, 
I am not able to inftrudl you. I can only tell 
that I have chofen wrong. * i. have palled my time 
in ftudy without experience; in the attainment of 
fciences which can, for, the. moil: part, be but re- 
motely ufeful to mankind, I have purchafcd know- 
ledge at the expeqce of all the cc/mmon comforts of 
life : I have miffed the endearing elegance of female 
friendfhip, and the happy commerce of domeftick 
tendernefs. If I have obtained any prerogatives above 
other ftudcnts, they have been accompanied with 
fisar, difquiet, and fcrupulofity; but even of thele 
, prerogative^. 
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prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, finrt tcflf 
thoughts have been diverfified by roofe intercouHc 
with the world, begun to queftion the reality. When 
I have been for a few days loft in pleafing diffipationi 
1 am always tempted to think that my inquiries have 
ended in errojl|r, and that I have fufFered much, and 
fuffered it in vain.'* 

Imlac was delighted to find that the fage's under- 
ftanding was breaking through its roifts, and rcfolvcd 
to detain him from the planets till he fhould foiget 
bis tafk of ruling them, and reafon fliould recover it3 
original influence. 

From this time the aftronomer was received into 
familiar friendfliip, and partook of all their projeds 
and pleafures : his rel'peft kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Raffelas did not leave much time un- 
engaged. Something was always to be done ; the day 
was (pent in making obfervations which furnifhed talk 
for the evening, and the evening was clofed with a 
fcheme for the morrow. 

The fa^ confeffcd to Imlac, that fince he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by a fucceffioii of amufements, he found the 
convidion of his authority over the fkies fade gra- 
dually fi-om his mind, and began to truft lefs to an 
opinion which he never could prove to othei-s, and 
which he now found fubjeft to variation, from caufes 
in which reafon had no part. " If I am accidentally 
left alone for a few hours, faid he, my inveterate per- 
fuafion rulhes upon my foul, and my thoughts are 
chained down by fome irrefiftible violence ; but they 
>.ve foon difentangled by the prince's converfacion^ 

and 
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and inftant^uKOufly rcleafed at the entrance of Pekuah* 
I am lifce a man habitually afraid of Ipedres wbd 
is fet at- eafe by a latop, and wonders at tlie dpead 
which harafled him in the dark i yet, if his lamp Jie 
cxtingQuflied, feels again the terrc^rs which he knows 
that when it is light he (hall feel no more. But 
I am fometin^es afraid left I indulge my quiet bf 
criniinal negligence, and vohintarily forget the great 
charge with which I am intrufted. If I favour my(eilf 
in a known erro^, or am determined by my own 
cafe in a doubtfol qioeftion of this importance, how- 
dreadful is my crime 1" 

** No difeafe of the imagination, anfwercd Imlac, k 
fo difficult of cure, as that whieh-is complicated wkli 
the dread of guik : fancy andL confcience then ad ia- 
tcrchaneeably upon us, and fo often fliift their places, 
that -tl3C illufions of one are not diftingutflied ftoni 
the didates jof the other. If fancy prefents images not 
moral qr religious, the mind drives them away when 
they give it pain, but when melancholick notioas 
take the form of duty, they lay hold on the faculties 
without oppofition, becaufe we are afraid to exclude 
or banifh them. For this reafon the fuperftitious aix 
often melanclioly, and the melancholy alinoft always 
fuperftitious. 

" But do not let the foggeftions of timidity mw- 
power your better reafon : the danger of neglcd caa 
be but as the probability of the obligation, which 
when you confider it with freedom, you find very 
little, and that little growing every day lefs. Open 
your heart to the influence of the ligiir, which from 

time 
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time to time, breaks in upon you^ when fcruplcs 
importune you, which you in your lucid moments 
know to be vain, do not ftand to parley, but fly to 
bufinefs or to Pekuah, and keep this thought always 
prevalent, that you are only one atom of the mafe 
of huqianity, and have neither fuch virtue nor vice, 
as that you fhould be fingled out for fupematural 
favours or afflictions/' 

CHAP. XLVI/ 

THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS A NEW TOPICK. 

•* A L L this, faid the aftronomer, I have often 
•*^ thought, but my reafon has been fo long fub- 
jugated by an uncontrolable and overwhelming idea, 
that it durft not confide in its own decifions. I now 
fee how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by fuffering 
chimeras to prey upon me in fecret ; but melancholy 
(brinks from communication, and I never found a man 
before to whom I could impart my troubles, though I 
had been certain of relief, I rejoice to find my own 
fentiments confirmed by yours, who are not eafily de- 
ceived, and can have no motive or purpofc to deceive. 
I hope that time and variety will diflipate the gloom 
that h^s fo long furrounded me, and the latter part of 
my days will be f{:)ent in peace." 

" Your learning and virtue, faid Imlac, may juftly 
give you hopes." 

Raflelas then entered with the princefs and Pe- 
kuah, and inquired, whether they had contrived any 
new diverfion for the next flay ? " Such, faid Ne- 

kayaby 
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kayah, is the (late of life, that none are haj^py but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itfelf is 
nothing : when we have made it, the next wifh is 
to change again. Tlie world is not yet exhaufted ; 
let me fee fomething to-morrow which I never faw 
before.*" 

** Variety, faid Raflelas, is fo neceflfary to content, 
that even the happy valley difgufted me by the re- 
currence of its luxuries 5 yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myfelf with impatience, when I faw the 
monks of St. Anthony fupport, without complaint, a 
life not of uniform delight, but uniform hardlhip.'* 

" Thofe men, anfwered Imlac, are lefs wretched 
in their filent convent than the Abiffinian princes in. 
their prifon of pleafure. Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reafonable mo- 
tive. Their labour fupplies them with neceflaries; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
ftate, and reminds them . of its approach, while it 
fits them for it. Their time is regularly diftributed ; 
one duty fucceeds another, fo that they arc not left 
open to tl)e diftradtion of unguided choice, nor loft 
in the fhades of liftlefs inadtivity. There is a certain 
talk to be performed at an appropriated hour; and 
their toils are cheerful, becaufe they confider them as 
adts of piety, by which they are always advancing to- 
wards endlefe felicity^'* 

" Do you think, faid Nekayah, that the monafticfc 
rule is a more holy and lefs imperfeft ftate thatiany 
other ? May not he equally hope for future happi-* 
nefs who couverfes openly with njankind> who fue- 

Vol. III. F f courai 
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cours the diftreflcd by his charity, inftrufts the ig- 
norant by his learning, and contributes by his in-^ 
duftry to the general fyftem of life; even though 
he (hould omit fome of the mortifications which 
are praftifed in the cloifter, and ftllow himfelf fuch 
harmlefs delights as his condition may place within 
his reach ?" 

" This, faid Imlac, is a queftion which has long 
divided the wife, and perplexed the good, I am afraid 
to decide on either part. He that lives well in tho 
world is better than h^ that lives well in a monaftcry, 
But, perhaps, every one is not able to ftcm the temp* 
tations of publick life; and if he connot conquer, he 
niay properly retreat. Some have little power to da 
good, and have likewifc little ftrength to refift eviL 
Many are weary of their confli<5b with adverfity, and 
are willing to eje^ thofc paffions which have long 
bufied them in vain. And m^y are difinifled by 
age and difeafes from the naore laborious duties of 
fociety. In monafteries the weak and tirnorous may 
be happily fheJtered, the weary may repofe, and the 
penitent may ipeditate. Thofe retreats of prayer and 
contemplation have fomething fo congenial to the mind 
of man, that, perhaps, there is fcarcely ohe that does 
not propofe to clofe his life in pious abftraAion with a 
few aflbciates ferioqs as himfelf.'^ 

** Such, faid Pekuah^ has often been my wifhj and 
I have heard the princefs declare, that (Jie (hould not 
willingly die in a crowd/* 

" The liberty ' of ufing harmlefs pleafures, pro- 
ceeded Imlac, will not be difputed ; but it is ftill to 
be examined what pjeafurcs arc harmlefs. The evil of 
z aqy 
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any pleafure that Nekayah can image is not in the 
ad itfelf, but in its confequcnces. Pleafure, in it- 
felf harmlefs, may become mifchievous, by endearing 
to us a ftate which we know to be tranfient and 
probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer to the beginning, 
and of which no length of time will bring us to riie 
end. Mortification is not virtuous in itfclf, nor has 
any other ufe, but that it difengages us from the allure- 
ments of fenfe. In the ftate of future perfection, to 
which we all afpire, there will be pleafure without 
danger, and fecurity without reftraint." 

The princefs was (ilent, and Raffelas, turning to the 
aftronomer, afked him, whether he could not delay 
her retreat, by (hewing her fbmething which ftie had 
not feen before. 

" Your curiofity, faid the fage, has been fo ge- 
neral, and your purfuit of knowledge fo vigorous, 
that novelties are not now very eafily to be found : 
but wliat you can no longer procure from the living 
may be given by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this country are the catacombs, or the ancient repo- 
fitories, in which the bodies of the earlieft generations 
were lodged, and where, by the virtue of the gums 
which embalmed them, they yet remain without 
corruption.*' 

" I know not, faid Raffelas, what pleafure the fight 
of the catacombs can afford ; but, fince nothing elfe 
offered, I am refolvcd "to view them, and (hall place 
this with many other things which I have done, becaufc 
I would do fomething." 

Ff2 They 
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They hired a guard of horfemen, and the next day 
vifited the catacombs. When they were about to 
defcend into the fepulchral caves, " Pekuali, faid the 
princefs, we are now again invading the habitations 
of the dead ; I know that you will flay behind ; let 
me find you fafc when I return." " No, I will not 
be left, anfwered Pekuah ; I will go down between you 
and the prince.'* 

They then all defcended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of fubterraneous paffages, where 
the boDics were laid in rows on either fide. 

CHAR XLVIU 

IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUU 

" V\7 HAT rcafon, faid the prince, can be given, 
why the Egyptians Ihould thus expenfively 
preferve^^ofe carcafes jyhich fome nations cbnfumc 
with fire, others lay to mingle with thFe^rth, and all 
agree to remove from their fight, as foon as decent 
rites can Be performed ?"' - 

"The original of ancient cuftoms, faid Imlac, i% 
commonly -ufiknown ; for the pradice often continues 
when the caufe has ceafed; and concerning^ fuperfti- 
tious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture; for what 
rcafon did not diftate, rcafon cannot explain. I have 
long believed that the praftice of embalming . arofe 
only from tendernefs to the rcThains of relations or 
friends, and to this opinion I am' more inclined, be- 
caufc it fecms impoflible that this care fliould have 
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been general : had all the dead been embalmed, their 
rcpofitories mud in time have been more fpacious than 
the dwellings of the living. I fuppofe only the rich or 
honourable were fecured from corruption, and the reft 
left to the courfe of nature. 

" But it is commonly fuppofed that the Egyptians 
believed the foul to live as long as the body continued 
undiffolved, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death." 

" Could the wife Egyptians, faid Nekayah, think 
fo grofsly of the foul ? If the foul could once furvive 
its feparation, what could it afterwards receive or 
fufFer.from the body ?'* 

" The Egyptians would doubtlefs think erronc- 
oufly, faid the aftronomer, in the darknefs of hca- 
thenifm, and the firft dawn of philofophy. The na- 
ture of the foul is ftill difputed amidft. all our oppor- 
tunities of clearer knowledge : fome yet fay, that it 
may be material, who, neverthelefs, believe it to be 
immortal," 

^* Some, anfwered Imlac, have indeed faid that 
the foul is material, but I can fcarceiy believe that 
any man has thought it^ who knew how to think; 
for all the conclufions of reafon enforce the imma- 
teriality of mind, and all the notices of fenfe and in- 
veftigations of fcience, concur to prove the unconfci- 
oufnefs of matter. 

** It was never fuppofed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we fuppofe to thbk ? Matter can differ firom 
matter only in form, denfity, bulk, motion, and direc- 
tion 
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tion of motion : to which of thefe> however varied of 
combined, can confcioufnefs be annexed ? To be 
round or fquare, to be folid or fluid, to be great or 
little, to be moved flowly or fwiftly one way or another^ 
are modes of material exiftencej all equally alien from 
the nature of cogitation. If matter be once without 
thought, it can only be made to think by fome new mo- 
dification, but all the modifications which it cdn admit 
are equally unconnefted with Cogitative powers." 

" But the materialifts, faid the aftronomer, urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we arc 
unacquainted.** 

" He who will determine, returned Imlac, againli 
that which he knows, becaufe there may be fome-* 
thing which he kndws not; he that Can fet hypo- 
thetical poffibility againft acknowledged certainty, is 
not to be admitted among reafonable beings. All 
that wc know of matter is, that matter is inert, fenfc* 
Icfs, and lifelcfs ; and if this conviftion cannot be op- 
pofed but by referring us to fomething that we kno\<r 
not, we have all the evidence that human intelleft 
can admit. If that which is known may be over- 
ruled by that which is unknown, no being not cm- ' 
nifcient, can arrive at certainty.** 

" Yet let us not, faid the aftronomer, too arrogantly 
limit the Creator's power.** 

** It is no limitation of omnipotence, replied the 
poet, to fuppofe that one thing is not corififtent with 
another, that the fame propofition cannot be at once 
tfue and fidfe, that the fame number cannot be even 
and odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred on that 
which is created incapable of cogitation.** 

" I know 
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** I know not, faid Nekayah, any great ufc of this 
queftion. Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have fufficiently proved, neccffarily in- 
clude eternal duration ?** 

" Of immateriality, faid Imlac, our ideas are ne- 
gative, and therefore obfcurc. Immateriality fcems 
to imply a natural power of perpetual duration, as a 
confequence of exemption from all caufes of decay ; 
whatever perifties is deftroyed by the folution of its. 
contexture, and feparation of its parts ; nor can we 
conceive how that which has no parts, and therefore 
admits no foliation, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired." 

" I know not, f^id Raffelas, how to conceive any 
thing without extenfion ; what is extended mqft have 
parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts may 
be deftroyed." 

" Confider your o^Atn, cpnceptions, replied Imlac, 
and the difficulty will be iefs. You will find fub- 
fiance without extenfion. An ideal form is no leis 
real than material, bulk: yet an ideal form has no 
extenfion. |t is no Iefs certain, when you think on 
a pyramid, that your mind poffefles the idea of a 
pyramid, than that the pyramid itfelf is ftapding. 
What fpace does the idea of a pyramid occupy more 
than the idea pf 4 grain of corn ? or how can either 
idea fuffer laceration? As is the effeft, fuch is the 
caufe:4is thought, fuch is the power that thinks^ 
a power impaffiye and indifcerptible." 

" But the Being, faid Nekayah, whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the foul, can def- 
trojrit," 

'' He, 
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" He, furely, can deflroy it, anfwered Imlac, fince, 
however unperilhable, it receives from a fuperiouF 
nature its power of duration. That it will HOt perifh 
by any inherent caufe of decay, or principle of corrupt, 
tion, may be (hewn by philofophy; but philofophy 
can tell no more. That it will not be annihilated by 
him that made it, we muft humbly learn from higher 
authority." 

The whole aflembly flood awhile Yilent and col- 
leftcd, " Let us return^ faid Raffelas from this 
fccnc of mortality. How gloomy would be thefc 
manfions of the dead to him who d^d not know that 
he (hould never die ; that what now afts (hall continue 
its agency, and what now thinks (hall think on for 
^ver. Thofe tliat \k he#r flretched before us, the 
wife and the powerful of ancient times, wgrn us to 
remember the fhortnefs of our prefent ftate: they 
were, porhapSj fnatched away whilp they were bufy 
like us in the choice of life." 

" To me, f::^id the princefs, the choFce of life is» 
become lefs important ; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity." 

They then haftened out of the caverns, and, undcc 
the protcdtion, of th-^ir guard, returned to Cairo^ 
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CHAP. XLVIIIJ 

THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH NOTHING IS CON- 
CJ^UDED. 

T T was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : 
a few days after their vifit to the catacombs, the 
river began to rife. 

They were (^onfined to their houfe. The whole 
region being under water gave them no invitation to 
any excurfions, and, being well fupplied with materials 
for talk, they diverted themfelves with comparifons of 
the different forms of life which they had obferved, 
and with various fchemes of happinefs, which each of 
them had formed. 

; Pekuah was never fo much charmed with any place 
as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab reftored 
her to the princefs, and wiflied only to fill it with pious 
maidens, and to be made priorefs of the order : (he 
was weary of expedation and difguft, and would gladly 
be fixed in fome unvariable ftate. 
* The princefs thought, that of all fuWunary things 
knowledge was the beft : (he defired firft to learn all 
fciences, and then purpofed to found a college of 
^earned women, in which (he would prefide, that, by 
conv^rfing with the old, and educating the young, (he 
might jiiyide her time between the acquifition and 
communication of wifdom, and raife up for the next 
age models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince defired a little kingdom, in which he 
plight adminifter juftice in his own perfon, and fee all 

Vol. 11^. " Gg the 
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tic parts of government with his own eyes ; but he 
could never fix the limits of his dominion, and was 
ahvays adding to the number of his fubjedVs, 

Jmlac and the " aftronomer were contented to be 
driven along the ftream of life, without direfting their 
coiirfe to any particular port. 

Of thefe wilhes that they had formed they well knew 
that none could be obtained. They deliberated awhile 
what w<^ to be done, and refolved,.when the inunda- 
tion lliould ceafe, to return to Abiffinia. 
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